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Sao ſooner had my Inclina- 
w tions prevail'd upon me to 
publiſh this Author, but 
my Gratitude directed me 
where I ſhould make the 
Dedication. Theſe Labours are yours 
A 1 
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DEDICATION. 
by many Obligations. Your Services to 
me demand them, you have expreſs'd 
a particular Eſteem for Pieces of this 
+ Kind, you have aſſiſted me with a va- 
luable Collection of Books in the Tranſ- 
lation of them, and you have encou- 
rag d the Performance by the Intereſt 
of your Friends; ſo that if there be 
any Merit in the Publication of it, tis 
ou who are entitled to it. 
The Knowledge of Antiquity was al- 
ways look d upon as a Study worthy the 
Entertainment of a Gentleman, and 
was never in higher Eſtimation among 
the Nobility and Gentry of Great Bri- 
tain than it is now. And this Regard 
which the preſent Age pays to it, pro- 
ceeds from a wile Diſcernment, and a 
proportionable Value of Things. For 
we never entertain our Curioſity with 
more Pleaſure, and to better Purpoſes, 
than by looking into the Art, and Im- 
provement, and Induſtry of antient 
Times, and by obſerving how they ex- 
cited their Heroes and great Men to 


virtuous and honourable Actions by the 
Memo- 
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Memorials of Statuary and Sculpture; 


the filent Records of their Greatneſs, 
and the laſting Hiſtory of their Glory. 

The great Diſcoveries made of late, 
and publiſh'd by a * Society of Gen- 
tlemen, united in the Search of i- 
quity, will be laſting Monuments of 
their Fame in future Times, and will 
be look'd upon as Arguments of an in- 
genious Curioſity, in looking into the 
delectable Situations of Places, in pre- 
ſerving the beautiful Ruines of Antient 
Buildings, and in ſetting Chronology in 
a truer Light, by the Knowledge of 
Coins and Medals. 

But, Sir, what I principally intend 
in this Dedication, is to do Juſtice to 
Merit, and to acquaint the World, That 
you never look d upon Licentiouſneſs, 
and Infidelity, to be any Part of the 
Character of a fine Gentleman, That 
Virtue does not ſit odly upon Men of a 
ſuperior Station, and That in you we 
have an Example of one, who has Pru- 


* The Society of Antiguaries in London. 
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DEDICATION. 
dence enough to temper the innocent 
Freedoms of Life with the Strictneſſes 
of Duty, and Conduct enough to be 
Merry, and not Licentious, to be So- 
ciable, and not Auſtere; a Deportment 
this, which ſets off your Character be- 
yond the moſt elaborate Expreſſions of 
Art, and is not to be deſcrib'd by the 
moſt curious Statue, or the moſt du- 
rable Marble. I am, Sir, with very great 
Regard, - 


Your moſt Oblig'd, 
Aud moft Obedient Servant, 


JohN Barr. 
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TRANSLATOR 


Se ener upon 4 Tranſlation 
e give ſome Account both of the 
Author, and his Writings. The 

' Author Petrus Gyllius, as be flands 
Se ESC crroll'd among the Men of Emi- 
n nency, and Figure in polite Learn- 

ing, I find to be a Native of Abi in France. He 
was in great Reputation in the fixteenth Century, 
and was look'd upon as a Writer of jo good a 
Taſte, and fo comprehenſive a Genius, that there 
was ſcarce any thing in the polite Languages, 
which had eſcap'd him. As he had a particular 
Regard for Men of 55 Learning, #0 
was he equally honour d, and efteem'd by them. 
Francis the Firſt, King of France, the great Pa- 
A3 tron 
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tron of Literature, and who was alſo a good 
Judge of his Abilities, — him into Italy, and 
Greece, to make a Collection of all the choice 
Manuſcripts which had never been printed, but in 
his Paſſage it was his Misfortune to be taken by 
- the Corſairs. Some Time after, by the Applica- 
tion and Generojity of Cardinal d'Armanac, he 
was redeem'd from Slavery. The juſt Senſe this 
muniſicent Patron had of his Merit, incited him, 
when my Author had finiſh'd more than fourty 
Years Travels over all Greece, Aſia, and the 
greateſt Part of Africa, in the Search of Anti- 
quity, to receive him into his Friendſhip, and Fa- 
mily; where, while he was digeſting, and metho- 
dizing his Labours for the Service of the Publick, 
he dy'd in the Year 1555, and in the 65% Year 
of- his Age. 

Although it was his Intention to have publiſhed 
all the Learned Obſervations he had made in his 
Travels, yet he liy'd to give us only a Deſerip- 
tion of the Boſporus, Thrace, and Conſtanti- 
nople, with an Account of the Antiquities of 
each of thoſe Places. Tn his Search of what was 
curious be was indefatigable, and had a per- 
fe Knmoledge of it in all its Parts. He had 
alſo tranſlated into Latin Theodore's Commenta- 
ries on the Minor Prophets, and ſixteen Books of 
Alan's Hiſtory of Animals. Petrus Belonius 15 
highly reflected upon, in that being his Domseſticł, 
and a Companion with him in his Travels, he 
fook the Freedom to publiſh ſeveral of his Works 
under his ewn Name: And indeed ſuch a fla- 
grant Diſboneſty in acting the Plagiary in fo 
groſs a manner, was juſtly puniſh'd with the moſt 


ſevere 
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ſevere Cenſures; ſince it bad been Merit enough 
to have deſerv'd the Praiſes of the Learned World 
for Publiſhing ſuch valuable Pieces, with an ho- 
nourable Acknowledgment of the Author of them. 

T have no Occaſion to vindicate the Worth 
and Credit of my Author, whoſe Fame will live, 
and flouriſh, while the Characters given him by 
Gronovius, Thuanus, Morreri, Tournefort, and 
Montfaucon are of any Weight. Theſe Great 
Men have recorded him to future Times, for his 
deep Inſight into Natural Knowledge, his un- 
weary'd Application to the Study of Antiquity, 
and his great Accuracy and Exattneſs in Mri- 
Ling. i 
75 the following Treatiſe, the Reader has be- 

fore him a full and lively View of one of the 
moſt magmficent Cities in the Untverſe ; ſtately, 
and beautiful in its Natural Situation, improv'd 
with all the Art and Advantages of fine Archi- 
tecture, and furniſhed with the moſt coftly Re- 
mains of Antiquity; ſo that New Rome, in many 
Inſtances of that Kind, may ſeem to excell the 
Old. 

T hope my Author will not be thought too par- 
ticular and exact in deſcribing the jeveral Hills 
and Vales, upon which Conſtantinople ſlands, when 
it is conſider d, that he is delineating the Fineſt 
Situation in the World. 

The Manner in which he treats on this Sub- 
ject is very entertaining; and his Deſcriptions, 
though with the greateſt Regard to Truth, are 
embelliſh'd with a Grace and Beauty, almoſt Poe- 
tical, This, I look upon it, was occaſion'd by the 


agreeable Variety of delightful Profpetts and Si- 
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tuatians, which the Subject naturally led him to 
deſcribe. : 
_ The preſent State of Conſtantinople, I mean 
as to the Meanneſs and Poverty of 1ts Buildings, 
is atteſted by all thoſe, who have either ſeen, or 
wrote concerning it; ſo that bis not Now to be 
compar'd with it ſelf, as it fiood in its Antient 
Glory. The Turks bave ſuch an Aver ſion to all 
that is curious in Learning, or magnificent in 
Architefure, or valuable in Antiquity, that they 
have made it a Piece of Merit, for above 200 
Years, to demoliſh, and efface every thing of that 
Kind; ſi that this Account of the Antiquities 
4 that City given us by Gyllius, is not only the 
Fits but indeed the Only collective Hiſtory of 
them. : 
In tracing out the Buildings of Old Byzan- 
yum, the antient Greek Hiſtorians, which he per- 
 fedtly under toad, were of great Service to bim; 
this, with his own perſonal Objervations, as re- 
fading for ſome Nears at Conſtantinople, furniſh'd 
lum with Materials ſufficient for the preſent Hi- 
ſor. | 
The Curious, who have always admir'd the 
Accuracy of this Work of Gyllius, have yet been 
bighly concern d, that it wanted the Advantage 
of Cuts, by which the Reader might have the 
agreeable Pleaſure of ſurveying with the Eye, 
what my Author has jo exactly deſeribd with the 
Pen. 

J have therefore endeavour'd to ſupply this De- 
feet, by preſenting to the View of the Reader a 
Collection of Figures, which do not only refer to 
ſucb Curioſities as be will find mention'd in the ' 

|; t ſeveral 
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ſeveral Parts of my Author, but fuch as have- 
been deſcrib'd by other later Travellers; and by 
this Means I hope I have given a compleat View 
of whatſoever is moſt remarkable in the Antiquities 
of Conſtantinople. The Catalogue and Order of 
the Cuts is as follows; 

I. The Thracian Boſporus, with the Situation 
of Conſtantinople, as antiently divided into Wards ; 
from Du Freſne. 

II. A Delineation of that City, as it flood im 
the Year 1422, before it was taken by the Turks; 
from the ſame. © 

III. The Ichnography, or Plan of the Church of 
Sancta Sophia; from the ſame. 

IV. The whole View of the Church of Sancta 
Sophia; from the ſame. 

V. The outfide Proſpect of that Church from 
ag ame. 

1 The inſide View of it; from the 22 

VII. The Plan of the Church of t Apoſtles ; ; 
from Sir George Wheler. 

VIII. The antient 2 with the The- 
bean Obeliſk, and the Engines by which it was 
erected ; from Spon and Wheler. | 

IX. The Three Pillars, viz. the Serpentine and 
Porphyry Pillars, ſtanding in the Hippodrom, as 
deſcribed by Gyllius, with the Pillar of the Em- 
Peron Marcian, /ince diſcover'd by Spon for Whe- 
ler in a 1 Garden; from B. Randolph. 

Hiſtorical Pillar, deſcribed by Gyllius, 
a F: nce by Tournefort; from Du Freſne. 

XI. A View of the Seraglio Point, with a Re- 
preſentation of * preſent Imperial Palace, and 

the 


The TransLaTOR's, c. 
the Church of Sancta Sophia; from B. Ran- 
dolph. | L 
When this Impreſſion was almoſt finiſh'd, a lear- 
ned Gentleman of the Univerſity of Oxon, to whom 
my beſt Acknowledgments are due, communicated 
to me a valuable Paſſage, relating to the Sta- 
tues of Conſtantinople, demoliſhed by the Ro- 
mans, which he tranſcribed from the Second Boot 
of Nicetas Choniat, a MS. in the Bodl. Lib. I 

ave added a Tranſlation of it by way of Appen- 
dix; and TI preſume that the Reader will look 
upon it as a curious and an agreeable Entertain- 
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The firſt Region, or Ward. 


= HE fr/i Ward contains in it, the Houſe 
/ Placidia Auguſta; the Houſe of the 
, :/1uftrious Marina; the Bagnio's 

= 7 Arcadius; twenty nine Streets; an 

and eighteen large Houſes; two Portico's 

of a great Length; fifteen private Bagnio's ; four 
public, and fifteen private Mills; and four Gra- 
dus. It was governed by one Curator, who had 
under his Charge, the whole Ward. There was alſo 
one Vernaculus, who was Meſſenger of the Ward, 
a 2 = was 
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was alſo Aſſiſtant to him, and entirely at his Com- 
mand. It bad alſo twenty. five Collegiati, choſen 
out of the ſeveral Bodies of Tradeſmen, whoſe Of 
fice it was to direct and afjift in Caſes of Fire. 


| There were alſo five Vico-Magiſtri, whoſe Bujing/s 


it was to watch the City by Night. 


Thus far my Author. I ſhall here add a Re- 
mark made by Gyllius, it not being foreign to 
our Purpoſe, viz. That thoſe whom P. Victor, 
and S. Rufus, believed to have been called the De- 
nunciatores in antient Rome, here in new Rome, 
he calls Vernaculi. Neither of them mentign 
the Collegiati, tho all Hiſtorians take Notice 
the Vico-Magiſtri, who with more Propriety of 
the Latin Tongue, ſhould rather have been called 
Vicorum Magiſtri, as appears, he tells us, by an 
Inſcription yet remaining in the Capitol of. O- 
Rome, which is as follows. 7 HIM 


IMP. CAESARI DIVL. 
TRAIANI PARTHICI FIL. 
DIVI NERVAE NEPOTL 
TRAIANO HADRIANO. 
AVG. PONTIF. MAXIMO. 
TRIBVNIC. POTESTAT. XX. 
TMP. II. CON. III. P. 


MACIS TRL VICORVM XIII. 


NOTES, 


A DzscrtrTiON of 


a Miſtake, the Streets are omitted, which Error 

I have taken Care to correct, as I have alſo an- 
other in the fourteenth Ward, where he has left 
out the Curator, the Vernaculus, the Collegiati, 
and the Vico-Magiſtri. He mentions only four- 
teen Churches, in ſeven Wards; whereas at Rome, 
there was not a Street without ſome Temple or 
other, and ſome had two. I ſhall make my An- 
notations upon every Monument of Antiquity, in 
the ſame 2 

find it. 


ard, and in the fame Place, that I 
The Houſe of Placidia Auguſta.) This Lady 


was the Daughter of Theodoſius the Great, and 
Siſter of Arcadius and Honorius. When New 
Rome was taken by Alaric, King of the Goths and 
Vandals, he carried her away into Captivity, who 
afterward married his Kinſman and Succeſſor 
Athaulſus. Upon his Death, ſhe was reſtored. to 
her Countrey, and being married again to Con- 
ftantius, ſhe had by him two Sons, Valentinian 
and Honoriades; as Eutropius, Zonaras, Cedrinus, 
and other Hiſtorians tell us. 3 

TDybe . of the moſt illuſtrious Marina.] Ma- 
rina was 

honoured with the Title of the Moft 1/luſtrious, 
as Cedrinus writes, continued a Virgin. The Ti- 
tle of the Me Tlluftrious, is diſcoyered by an an- 
tient Inſcription to have been firſt given to Fale- 
rianus the Younger, about the Year of our Lord 
260. Afﬀterwards it was given to Severinus, and 
Maximinus Ceſar, and at Length it was aſcribed 
to Ladies of the higheſt Birth. This ſometimes 
entitled them to a Share in the Government ; for 
whoſoever was dignified with this Character, was 


e Daughter of Arcadius, who being 


allowed 


ibe Wax ps of the Cy. yF- 
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The fir. ard. 'Tis evident from Pliny, and 
alſo from Tacitus, in that Part of his Hider 
where he mentions the Burning of the City by 
Nero, that antient Rome was divided into fourteen 
Regions, or Wards. Sex. Rufus, and P. Vittor, 
who had paſs'd the Conſular Dignity, have given 
us ſome ſhort Deſcriptions of them. As 15 the 
Wards of New Rome, they are here deſcribed as I 


found them placed before the Notitia Utriuſque 


Inperii. Conſtantiriople, which was a kind bf 
Repreſentation of O Rome, was likewiſe after 
her Example, as Juſtinian obſerves in his 4 8 
Novel, divided into fourteen Wards; ind he 
them Regions or Wards. There were many Mo- 
numents of Antiquity carried thither from Old 
Rome, and many new ones made there, which I 
could by no Means paſs by, as the Accounts of 
them may be neceſſary to /E Knowledge of both 
Places. And therefore to explain and illuſtrate 
them the more, I have ſubjoined ſdtne Annotati- 
ons of m own, and have alſo taken Notice, as 
they fell in my Way, of ſome Obſervations made 
in my Comments on the Notitia, &c. The Au- 
thor of the Deſcription obſerves this Method. 
The Churches, and other Matters wich are moſt 
Material, he treats of in the firſt Place, then he 
mentions what is leſs Important, in the ſame 
Order, in every Ward; as the Streets, Houſes, 
Bagnio's, Mills, the Gradus, then the Curator, 
V. ernaculus, the Collegiati, and laſt of all, the V7. 
(o-Magiftri. In the thirteerith Ward, through 
a 3 a Mi- 
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allowed to wear a Pur ple Habit, laced routd with | 
Gold, and took Place b the Fr. fell, (che May= 
ors or Chief Magiſtrates of the City) as Zofimus 
obſerves, who will have it, that this Honour was 
firſt inſtituted by Conſtantine; tho tis very evi- 
dent, chat this Dignity was conferred long before 
his Time. : 
The Bagnio's of Arcadivs] They wets ſo 
called, bra they were built by him, as Pro- 
copius writes in his 1ſt Orat. concerning the Build- 
ings of Fuſtinian. As you fail, ſays he, out of 
the Propontis, to the Eaſtern Coaſt, you ſee 
a Publick Bagnio, call'd the Arcadian. Bagnib, 
which is a great Ornament to the City. In this. 
Place Juſtinian built a Court, which lies befote 
the City; ſo near to the Sea, that they Who walk 
upon the Shore, may hold a Diſcourk with any. 
of the Ships Crew, 5 they fail by them. The 
Account I ſhall give of 20 Curioſities of this 
Court, is as follows. The Court 3 it ſelf is a very 
beautiful Building, and is is Hann d with gentle 
Breezes. Tis paved with delicate. Marble, and 
adorned with ſtately Pillars, which afford a de- 
lectable Proſpect, even to a Brightneſß, Which | 
ſeems to rival a Meridian Sunzſh There are 
alſo many other Curioſities, "which adorn. hg 
Court, ſome of which, a ar Pieces of moſt ele b. 
Workmanſhip p, both in Bra and Stone, | | I 
far Procopius. The Bagnio's here mentioned are 
probably the ſame with thoſe which are. called. 
the Xerolophis, which Cedririu s U u us Were built 
by Arcadius. The Xerolophus, WEL ys he, was pole 
by Arcadius, the Pillars of which a are all like that 
Pillar, which Theadoſius erected in the Taurus. So- 
crates in his Seventh Book, Chap. 1. atteſts, that this 
a 4 Build- 
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Building ſtood in the Forum of Arcadius. For 
ſp * of one Sabbatius a Heretick, he ſays, 
at the People rais'd a Tax to oppoſe Seſonmicus 
their r Biſhop, in a Place of the City which is cal- 
led Zyg5aoPE>, in the Forum of Arcadius. Thus 
Sevaves, This was certainly a Building which 
conſiſted of ſeveral Apartments, which induces 
me to believe it was the Bagmo's here mentioned. 
For Nicephorus Gregur as; in his Seventh Book, Chap. 
1. writes, That Athanaſius, Patriarch of Conftan- 
tinople, reſided ſome Time in the Apartments of 
the Xerolophus. The Word Xerolophus, ſays Suidas, 
ſignifies a Dry Unction, and the lace was called 
ſo, becauſe, when any Body was anointed there, 
they never uſed to bach, and adds; That this Place 
was formerly famous for Oracles, and that anſwers 
were given to Enquiries there made, from a Tri- 
There were alſo in the fue” Place fixreen 
private Apartments, with Winding-Stairs. I have 
| ſeen it in an antient Greet Author, that there 
were here twelve Buildings with Winding-Stairs, 
as alſo the Columns of Diana, Severus, Marci- 
anus, and the Statues of Valentinian, and Theods- 
frus the Leſs. Fuſtinian alſo quotes an Inſcripti- 
on there, taken out of the Fifth Book of Xenophon's 
Anabafis. Zonaras allo writes, that when Leo 
Tſaurus was Emperor of Conſtantinople, the Sta- 
tue of Arcadius, placed upon a Pillar in the Xe- 
rolophus, was thrown down by an Earthquake. 
The Bagmo's here mentioned were called Publick, 
or Im airy pi Bagnio's; whereas thoſe which were 
_ y private FEST wete called Therme, or 


A Hun- 
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A Hundred and eighteen Houſes.) I take the 
Word Houſes in this Place, to fignifie the Dwell- 
ing Houſes of ſome of the principal Men of the 
City, as the Great Mens Houſes at Rome were di- 
ſtinguiſhed by ſtanding by themſelves, and ha- 
ving no other Houſes adjoining to them. 

Tuo Portico's of @ great Length.| Theſe Por- 
tico's, as at preſent, were not joined to Houſes, 
ſo as to ſeem a Part of them, but were built ſe- 

rate from them, contrived for the Pleaſure of 
alking, and refreſhing the Mind. Hence it is, 
that Strabo, Lib. V. de Geogra. where he is de- 
ſcribing the Parts of Rome, calls the Portico of 
Livia the Tegirarey, or Walk. Pliny is of the 
ſame Opinion in his Fourth Book, Chap. 1. Strabs 
tells us in another Place, that the Cumani of o- 
lis borrowed Money to build a Portico, and that 
when they failed, as to the Time of Payment, 
the Perſon, who gave them Credit, laid them un- 
der a Prohibition not to walk in it, but only when 
it rained ; and when the Cryer called aloud to them 
to enter the Portico, it paſſed into a Proverb, That 
* the Cumani dared not to enter their Portico with- 
out the Leave of the Cryer. Theſe are the ſame 
Kind of Portico's which Uipian means, where he 
mentions the Portico's, which had no Houſes ad- 
joining to them. Tacitus, Lib. XV. ſpeaking of 
the Burning of Rome by Nero, takes Notice of 
theſe Ambulatory Portico's, when he tells us, that 
the Portico's which were dedicated to Pleaſure, 
were moſt of them deſtroyed by Fire. There 
was a Portico of this Sort at Athens, Part of 
which, as Pliny records, Lib. XXXV. Cap. 3+ 
was painted by Mc, who was paid for it; _ | 
| e 
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the other Part. was finiſhed gratis by Polygnotus, 
an eminent Painter. It was for this Reaſon, that 
*rwas call'd Porticus varia, or woaxit). This is 
the ſame Portico in which Zeno taught, and for 
which he was called the Father of the Storcks: 
Suidas ſays, that it was cuſtomary to adorn ſuch 
Portico's with Silver and Marble Statues, as ap- 
pears by a Will mentioned 'by Marcellus, which 
runs thus, My Will and Pleaſure is, that my] 
Heir, at his own Expence, build in my native Coun- 
trey a Publick Portico, in which, I defire my Sil. 
ver and Marble Statues may be repofited. I be- 
lieve my Author underſtands in this Clauſe of the 
Will, the fame Kind of Porticos with thoſe I 
now comment upon, which were of ſo conſide- 
rable a Length, that they reached from the Im- 
perial Palace, to the Forum of Conſtantine. For 
Procopius writes, in his Firſt Orat. de ZEdif. Fu- 
tin. That in the Reign of Juſtinian, the Church 
of St. Sophia, and both the long Port:co's, ſtretch- 
ing themſelves as far as the Forum oi Conſtantine, 
were burnt down. The fame Fact is teſtified by 
Cedrinus, who ſays, that both theſe Portico's were 
conſumed by Fire, in the Reign of Bafihiſcus, al- 
tho' after theſe Caſualities, they were always re- 
- buile. I would obſerve, that every Ward at Con- 
ſtantinople had in it ſome Portico's, though ſome 
Wards at Rome had none. | 
Four Gradus.] The Word, which is here cal- 
led Gradus, ſignifies a Tribunal, which was aſcen- 
ded by Marble Steps, to receive the Bread which 
was to be diſtributed among the common People, 
and which, was therefore called, Pans Gradilis. 
Valentini an tells us, that the carrying the Pams 
Gradilis 
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Gradilis from one Tribunal to another, is ſtrictly 
forbidden. He alſo commands in Cod. Theod. that 
every one receive the Pans Gradilis from the 
Tribunal. From which Paſlages it is plain, that 
this Gradus was a famous Tribunal, from whence: 
they uſed to diſtribute Bread. For Conſtantine, 
as Metapbraſtes writes, beſtowed every Day upon 
the Poor, eighty Thouſand Loaves. Sacrates, 
Lib. II. Cap. 13. ſays expreſly, that he gave Dai- 
ly eighty Thouſand Buſhels of Corn to the Poor; 
beſides, as Suidas adds, Wine, and Fleſh, and Oil. 
Theſe were therefore Gradus, or Tribunals; erec- . 
ted in this /ard for that Purpoſe, 

It vas governed by one Curator, who had under 
his Charge the whole Ward.] The Curators (who 
ſeem ſomething like our Aldermen) were firſt in- 
ſtituted by Auguſtus, and by Suetonius, Cap. XXX. 
are called Magiſtratus. He divided, fays he, 
meaning Auguſtus, the City into Streets. and 
Wards, and commanded that the Wards ſhould 
be governed by a Magiſtrate, choſen by Lot year- 
ly, and that the Streets ſhould be governed by a 
Maſter elected out of the common People. Af- 
terwards, in the Room of theſe, Alexander Au- 
guſtus appointed fourteen Curators. Lampridius 
tells us, that Rome choſe fourteen Curators, out 
of the moſt eminent Citizens, and obliged them 
to aſſiſt the Prefect of the City, ſo that all, or moſt 
of them attended, when any Thing was tranſacted 
for the good of the Publi It was a principal 
Part of their Buſineſs to decide Cauſes, and to take 
Care of Orphans, and the Poor. 

There was alſo one Vernaculus who was Meſſen- 
ger of the Ward, he aſſiſted the Curator, and was 

entirely 
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entirely at his Command.) The Buſineſs of this 
Officer was to be ſubſervient to the Curator, and 
give Notice to, and ſummon the Citizens to meet 
in all Matters, which more immediately related 
to the Ward. Their Office was the ſame, men- 
tioned by S. Rufus, and P. Victor, who give them 
at Old Rome, the Name of Denunciatores. Two 
of which were appointed to aſſiſt in every 
"@ nt Iſo twenty ll boſe of 
I. alſo 1 ve Collegiati, choſen out 0 
the ſeveral Bale of Tek 1 whoſe Buſmeſs it 
was, . to direct and aſſiſt in Caſes of Fire.| At 
Rome the Præfectus Vigilum commanded in Chief 
the ſeven Companies of Freemen appointed for a 
conſtant Watch to the City. This Office was inſti- 
tuted by Auguſtus, who placed a ſingle Company 
over two Wards, as is obſerved by Suetonius, and 
Dion. Lib. LV. and by Paullus, Lib. de Offi. præ. 
Vigil. Theſe Men were choſen out of the ſeve- 
ral Bodies of the Tradeſmen, whoſe Buſineſs was 
the ſame with thoſe at Rome, and were called 
Collegiati, The Number of them was always 
ſtated, and unalterable; ſo that when one of them 
died, the Prefect of the City filled up the Va- 


cancy with one of his own Body... Heonorius and 


T heodofrus, in their Letters Mandatory to Æſtius 
Prefett of the City, will and command, That the 
Number of five hundred fixty three be the ſtanding 
Number of them, and that no Perſon preſume by 
any Authority whatſoever, to alter that Number; 
fo that it ſhall be lawful to you only, in the Pre- 
ſence 5 the Body Corporate, when any Perſon is de- 
ceaſed, or otherways removed, to elect, and nomi- 
nate one to ſucceed him out of the ſame Body Corpo- 


rate 


in che Life of Auguſtus, Chap 
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rate of ubicb be was a Member: Theſe Collegia- 
ti are choſen out of thirty five Corporations of 
Tradeſmen, which are particularly ſpecified in a 
Letter ſent by Conſtantine to Maximus, and are 
Giſcharyes upon their Election from all other Of- 
fices whatſoever. In this firſt Ward, there were 
only twenty five of them, in others more or leſs, 
who made up the Number a Hundred and fixty, 
or a Hundred and fixty three. To complete the 
Number of which, as a from the firſt Book 
of Zens de Collegiat. Thirty ſeven or forty, are 
wanting in the laſt Ward. The Word Collegiat?, 
in other Places, ſometimes ſignifies the Deacons 
who buried the Dead; and ſometimes it is taken 
oe Tn, as in Lib. XLI. Co. Theod. de Op. 
P . 5 n £4 | | 
T here were alſo. five Vico-Magiſtri, whoſe Buff 
neſs it was to watch the City by Night.| Theſe 
were originally inſtituted by Aug uetonius, 

s . writes, that 
the City was divided into Streets and Wards, and 
adds, that us commanded, that the Magi- 
ſtrates of the Wards ſhould be annually choſen by 
Lot. The Streets were governed by the Vico- 

iftri, who were elected out of the Commons, 

in the Neighbourhood of the Streets, over which 
they preſided ; ſo that as thoſe who governed the 
Wards were called Curatores, ſo they who go- 
verned the Streets were called Vico- Magiſtri. Tis 
very probable, that theſe Magiſtrates had ſome 
Soldiers under their Command to prevent Rob- 
beries, and other Outrages committed in the 
Night, as Olu Rome had its Vigils, or Watchmen, 
who were all Soldiers. There were two, three, 
or 
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or four Vico-Magiſtri appointed over every Street 
at Rome: At Canan le every Ward had but 
five, ſo that the whole Number PA them is Seven- 
ry3 although Author in his Summary View 
of the City, which follows | hereafter, reckons 
no more e than 2 ive. 


: 
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The Second V ard 


* E fecond Ward, after an 645 and ak: 
moſt imperceptible Aſcent above its Level 
the leſſer Theatre, falls witb à deep Preci- 
pice down to the Sea. This Ward contains in it, the 
Great Church of St. Sophia; the Old Church; the 
Senate-Houſe; a Tribunal with Porphyry Stepr 
the —__ of Zeuxippus; a Theatre; an 
phitheatre; thirty four Streets; ninety eight large 
Houſes; four great Portico's; thirteen private . 
Baths; four private Mills, and four Gradus. "Tt 
has alſo one Curator, one Vernaculus, 2 Jn 
Collegiati, and Joe Vico-Magiſtri n 


NOT E S. 


The P Church of St. copia] This Church | 
ſome ſay, was built by Conftantine, others by Con- 


Hantius. It was afterwards burnt down, and re- 


built by Juſtinian, and was then look'd upon as 
the fineſt and moſt beautiful Church in the whole 
World. Periander, and others, whoſe Works are 
ſtill extant, have deſcribed at Ia the Delicacy 

and Magnificence of this wonderful Piece of . 
cChitecture. 
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chitecture. Euagrius writes, that this Church 
meaſured i in Length a Hundred and ninety Foot, 
in Breadth a Hundred and fiſteen; and that from 
the Pavement to the Top of the Gupola, it was 
an Hundred and cighty 3 

Me Old Church? i ſuppaſe the Author — 
means one of thoſe Churches which were built by 
Conſtantine, ſome of which are mentioned by Pro- 
copius, in Lib. de Aaif. Juſtinian. 

The Senate Houſe,| In this Place they held 
cheir Senate, which, as Sozomen affirms, was built 

antine the: Great, where he commanded 

br f me 1 Solemnity to be celebrated on the 
Calends of Jan. as was done at Rome. It was 
burnt, down, upon a Sedition accafioned by an 
Attempt to baniſh St. Chry/oſtom out of the City, 
and was rebuilt, as Procopius tells us, with great- 


er Splendor. 
ab 10 ribunal with Porphyry Steps.) This Tri- 
bunal was made of Porphyry Marble, which 
Word in Latin, enifies Purple, becauſe Porply- 
2 155 Marble is of a Purple Colour. 

The Bagnio's of Zeuxippus.] Theſe Bagnio's 
were famous for a Portico, which run round the 
Houſes and Shops adjoining to them. There 
was a yearly Revenue aſſigned for lighting the 
Lamps of this Bagnio, and repairing them. The- 
 odofius in Lib. de Op. Pub. writes thus; Becauſe 
there are many Houſes and $ * adjoining the Por- 
tico's of Zeuxippus, wwe will and command, that 
the yearly Income of the ſaid Houſes and Shops, 
without any Pretence or Excuſe to the contrary, 
be paid into our Imperial Bagnio, for purchaſing 
Sk, and for the Repairs of the * 

is 
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Horſes in Pairs, as the Word Zeuxippus ſignifies 
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This Paſſage is part of a Letter which he wrote 
to Severinus, Prefect of the City, (not Prætor) 
as it ſtands in the Codex Theodoſ. de Op. Pub. 
'Theſe Bagmo's formerly ſtood near the 
Palace, and were afterwards called the Bagnio's 
of the Numeri, as Nicephorus writes, Lib. IX. 
Cap. 9. Sgzomen and Socrates take Notice of the 
fame Bagnio's. I believe they were firſt built by 
Zeuxippus, who perſecuted the Chriſtians at By- 
zantium, much about the Time of Nero; and 
who among other of his Severities, forced St. An- 
drew to fly to Argyropolis. If I miſtake not, he 
was at that Time Lieutenant of Macedonia and 
Thrace. Theſe Bagmo's were enlarged and beau- 
tified by Severus the Emperor, for which Reaſon 
they were afterwards the Bagnio's of Seve- 
rus.” After this they were called Balnea Nume- 
rorum, becauſe great Numbers of Soldiers, uſe to 
bath there. Zofimus, in his ſecond Book writes, 
that theſe Roagnio's formerly ſtood in a Peninſula. 
In antient Times, ſays he, Conſtantinople had a 
Port at the End of the Bagnio s, which were built 
Severus the Emperor, when he was reconciled 
to the Byzantians, for opening the Gates of the 
City to Niger, his Enemy. Suidas ſays, that a 
Poet named Chri/tidorus, celebrated the Statues and 
Images of Zeuxippus in Verſe, among which he 
is very particular in the Praiſes of the Statue of 
Hefiod. - Procopius, in his Firſt Book, de ZEdif. 
uſtinian. tells us, that theſe Bagnio's were re- 
built by Juſtinian, but were called the Zeuxip- 
pum, becauſe in this Place they uſed to run their 


in the Greek. St. Gregory Nazianzen takes No- 
1 1 
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| tice of them in his Oration to the Arians, and in 
another which he made concerning bimſelf- I 


am not, ſays he, taking a Journey to a new Jeru- 
alem, that is to the Zeuxippum; for that Place was 
laid in Aſhes in the Reign of Juſlinian. The 
Bagnio's of Severus, as Cedrinus relates, which 
were call'd the Zeuxippum, were conſumed b 
Fire. In this Place was a very delightful Vari- 
ety of Proſpects. All the ingenious Contrivances 
of Art were here expreſſed in Marble and Stone, 
and the moſt elaborate Workmanſhip of Antiqui- 
ty. In ſhort, the Deſigns here were ſo match» 
leſs and inimitable, that they ſeemed to want no- 
thing but a Soul to animate, and inform them. 
Among other nN Pieces of antient Skill, 
was the Statue of old r. The Figure was 
finiſhed very naturally, and in his Looks might be 
obſerved a great Thoughtfulneſs, with a Mixture 
of much Uneaſineſs and Trouble. This Place 
was alſo beautified with brazen Pillars, which had 
been here ſet up in Honour of thoſe great Per- 
ſonages, who had been renowned for their Learn- 
ing or Virtue, through the whole World. 

An Amphitheatre | This ſtands near the Sea 
Shore. You mult paſs by it, as you go to the Im- 
perial Palace, and the Port of Julian, between 
which Places there were formerly Lime Kilns, 
which were commanded to be filled up by Te- 
odoſius the Leſs, as the Reader may ſee in Lib. 
lt. Cod. Theod. We will and command, fays he, 
that all Lime-kilns, ſtanding on any Ground, be- 
tween the Sea Shore, the Amphitheatre, and the 
Port of St. Julian, be entirely demoliſhed, for the 
Benefit and Health of our moſt great and magnifi- 

cent 
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cent City, and by Reaſen of the Nearneſs they 
Hand to our Imperial Palace; and we do hereby 


probibit all Perſons whatſoever for the _— 
Gra any Lime in thoſe Places. 
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The Third ard 


HE third Ward, at the Entrance of it, 154 

Level Ground, and ſtands, in Part, where the 
Circus is Built; but deſcends, at the End of i it, with 
a very great Derlivity down to the Sea, and contains, 
the ſame Circus Maximus; the Houſe of Pulcheria 
Auguſta; the new Port; a Portico of a Semi-ctr- 
cular Figure, made after the Likeneſs of the Greek 
Letter Si which was formerly wrote thus, C; 
the Tribunal of the Forum of Conſtantine; | ſeven 
8 treets; ninety four great Houfes; five large Por- 
tico's; eleven private Bagnio's; and nine private 
Mills. It had one Curator, one Vernaculus, fwen- 
ty one Collegiati, and five Vico-Magiſtri. 


Or 


2 Houſe of Pulcheria Auguſta.] This Lady 
was the Siſter of Theodofuus d the Leſs, who con- 
tinued for ſome Time unmarried. When her 
Brother was dead, ſhe married Martian, and made 
him Emperor. Zonaras, Cedrinus, Zofimus, Ni- 


E cephorus, and other Hiſtorians have mentioned 


many Things of her. She had alſo another Houſe 


in the eleventh Yard. 


The 
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The New Port.] This probably is the fame 
Port that was built by Juan the Apoſtate. 
There was another Port in the ſixth Ward called 
Portus Neorius, becauſe there was a Dock there 
for building Shi 

' A Portico of a Semi=<circular Figure.) The 
Greek Letter >, as tis now wrote, was formerly 
wrote C. Zonaras and Cedrinus often take No- 
tice of this Portzco. 
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| The Fourth Ward. 


HE fourth Ward extends itſelf: in a: 

Vale, the Hills riſing on 2 yu 
Left from the Miliarium Aureum through à Hale, 
fo a plain level Ground. It contains, the Miliari- 
um Aureum; the Auguſteum; @ Pafilica ; a Nym- 
pheum; the Portico of Phanio; a Marble Galley, 
the Monument of a naval Victory; the Church of 
St. Menna; @ Stadium; The 1 Timaſius; 
thirty two Streets; three hundred and ſeventy ve 


great Houſes ; four large Portico's ; ſeven private 


Baths ; five private Mills; and ſeven Gradus. It 
is preſided by one Curator, aſſiſted by one Vernacu- 
lus, forty Collegiati, and five Vico-Magiltri, 


N OT E S. 


The Miliarium Aureum.] Cedrinus, ſpeaking 
of the Miliarium Aureum, writes thus: Under 
the Roof of the Miliarium Aureum were placed 
the Statues of Conſtantine the Great, and his — 

| b 2 er, 
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cher, with a Croſs between them. Behind kim 


bk 4 


ſtands Trajan, and near his Mother is the Statue 
of Alius Hadrianus on Horſeback. There is a 
Clock here, which was ſer up by Juſtinian 
There was alſo a Miliarium Aureum at Nome; 
erected in the Forum by Auguſtus, from whence 
they uſed to adjuſt the Diſtances of Places, and 
the Menſuration of Miles, all the Roads of Italy 
meeting at the Foot of it, as tis obſerved by Plu- 
tarch, Dion, P. Victor, and others. Yet mi- 
lius Macer is of another Opimon. A Mile, fays 
he, is not to be computed from the Miliarium, 

but from the Houſes, upon the Skirts of the City, 
to the Place to which you meaſure. . As then 
there was a Miliarium Aureum at Rome, ſo there 
was at Conſtantinople, which imitated Old Rome 
as near as it could; tho' at Rome it was built in 
the Figure of a Pillar, at Conſtantinople it was an- 
other kind of Building, as is evident from what is 


above - mentioned by Cedrinus; and is alſo arreſted 


by Suidas, who writes, that under the Roof of the 
Miliarium, ſtood the Croſs, the Figures of Con- 
fantine and Helena, the Image of Fortune, and 
many other Statues. He calls it not the Miliari- 
um, but the Milium. 

The Auguſteum.] This was a large Pillar of 
Braſs, erected by Juſtinian, as Cedrinus relates, 


who tells us, that in the fifteenth Year of the 
Reign of Juſtinian, was finiſhed the great brazen 


Pillar, which is called the Auguſteum. Upon it 
was placed the Statue of Juſfiman on Horſeback, 
holding in his Right Hand an Apple, in Imitati- 
on of a Globe, to ſignify that the whole World 
was ſubject to his Government. He fat with his 
Right 
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Right Hand ſtretched out, pointing to the Perſ- 
ans to ſtand off, and not to approach his Domi- 
ons. All the Coverings of the Paſſage of Entrance 
into the Imperial Palace, were made of gilded 
Braſs. This is ſtill called the Brazen Paſſage, as 
the Pillar is call'd the Auguſteum. Procopins 
ſ largely of it in his Oration de Ædif. Fu- 
n. where he writes, that not the Pillar, but the 
Place where the Pillar ſtood, was called the Au- 
guſteum, as it was alſo the Macellum. The prin- 
cipal Pillar, fays he, is to be admired for its Size, 
yet is it no regular and uniform Structure, but 
made of Stones of a vaſt Compaſs. The Pede- 
ſtal and Top of ir is covered with the moſt re- 
fined Braſs, which by cramping its Stones toge- 
ther, does at the fame Time both ſtrengthen and 
adorn it. The Braſs, as to its Luſtre, is not 
much inferior to pure Gold, and at leaſt of equal 
Worth and Beauty with the fineſt Silver. Arthe 
Top of this Pillar was placed a very large Horſe 
caſt in Braſs, facing the Eaſt, wonderful in his 
Kind, in a walking Poſture, with his Head bend- 
ing downwards, lifting up his near Fore-Foot, as 
though he would paw the Ground. His Off- 
Foot is fixed to the Pedeſtal, on which he ſtands; 
and his Hind-Feet are fo cloſely contracted, as if 
he was riſing upon his Speed. Upon him fits the 
Statue of the Emperor in Braſs, whom they call 
Achilles, becauſe he is ſomewhat like him. He. 
has no Boots, but his Feet are bound round with 
a kind of Sandals. He is armed with a radiant 
Breaſt-plate and Head- piece, and looks, you 
would fancy, as if he were marching, in a war- 
like Poſture, againſt the Perfians. In his left 
b 3 Hand 
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Hand he bears a Gleb?, by which tis ſignified, 
that the Earth and the Sea is ſubject to his Power. 
He is not equipped either with Sword nor Spear. 


There's a Croſs fixed upon the Globe, intima- 


ting, that under its auſpicious Influence, he arri- 


ved to the Imperial Dignity; and that all Suc- 
ceſs in War is to be attr.buted to the Omnipo- 


tency of the Savicur of Mankind. His Right 


Hand, which is open, is ſtretched Eaſtward, and 


ſeems to forbid the barbarous Nations to approach 


his Territories. Below this Place, ſtands the 
Forum called Augiſtum. This Forum ſtands be- 
fore the Imperial Palace; 'tis ſurrounded with 
Pillars, and the Inhabitants call it Auguſt uni. 
Eaſtward from hence ſtands the Curia, or Præ- 
terium, which was built by Juſtinian, where the 
old Romans, in the Beginning of the new Year 
uſed, as Sridas obſerves, to perform a ſolemn Fe- 
ſtival. Phavorims relates, that the Fleſh-Mar- 
ket was the ſame with the Auguſteum. It was ſa 
called, ſays Suidas, becauſe the Curatores, and 
Senaftophort of the Wards, uſed every Year, on 
the Ides of October, to dance in Honour of Au- 
guſbus, or becauſe the Statues of Conſtantine, and 
Helena his Mother, were erected there. 

A Baſilica] This was one of the moſt magni- 
ficent Baſilicas in the World, which Cedrinus 
takes Notice of, when he tells us, that a Fire be- 
gan at the Middle of the Chalcopratia, which con- 
iumed both the Portico's before mentioned, all the 
neighbouring Buildings, and the Baſilica, which 


contained a Collection of a Hundred and twenty 


Thouſand Books. There was a Curiofity very 
particular in this Library, which was the Gut of 
a Dra- 
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a Dragon, on which were inſcribed in Golden 
Characters, the 1/rads and Odyſſes of Homer, with 
the Hiſtory of the Atchievements of other Heroes. 
The Roof of this Baſilica was ſupported with ma- 
ny Ranges of Pillars, as we ſee at preſent in ſome 
Churches, which are many of them built after 
the ſame Manner with the Bafilica's. One of 
theſe Ba/ilica's is deſcribed by Virgil, in his ſe- 
venth Æneid. 


A ſtately Palace in the City's Height, 

Sublime upon a hundred Pillars ſtood, 

With gloomy Groves, religiouſly obſcure, 

Laurentian Picus' Palace; where the Kings, 

The firft Inauguration of their Sway, 

The Sceptres, and the regal Faſces took. ' 
TRAPP'S Virg. 


In theſe Bafilica's they uſed to plead, and admit 
to Audience publick Ambaſſadors; and, indeed, 
moſt of the publick Affairs were tranſacted here, 
This I am ſpeaking of was finely gilded, and 
made of a delicate Marble. Theodofrus, in hig 
Letters Mandatory to Cyrus, Prefect of the City, 
means this Bafilica, in the following Words: V 
will and command, that the Baſilica gilt with Gold, 
and ſhining with Marble, . be no Ways ſhaded or 
darkened with Statues, or Pictures placed before it. 
I believe Zonaras underſtands the ſame Building 
in his Leo Magnus, where he ſays, that the Build- 
ing called the Domus Maxima, in which the Se- 
nate, and ſome of the principal Citizens met to 
deliberate upon publick Affairs, was burnt down; 
nay, that the Emperor himſelf- came thither in 
ſolemn Pomp, when he entered upon his Conſular 
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Dignity. It was a Work of ſurprifing Beauty and 
Splendor FJuſtinian tells us in his 8 1ſt Novel, 
at the inferior Judges uſed to ſit there in mali 
Apartments. Suidas writes, that this Bafilica 
ſtood behind the 2 and that there was 
placed in it, amidſt ſeveral others, a golden Sta- 
tue. Among other Curioſities here, there is an 
Elephant, caſt at the Expence of Severus, on the 
Account of a certain Banker, who killed his 
Keeper, and gave his Body to be devoured by a 
wild Beaſt; which the Elephant ſeeing, in a Rage 
flew the Banker. Severus, to preſerve the Me- 
mory of the Fact, ordered the Elephant and his 
Keeper to be caſt in Braſs, and both the Figures, 
in the Conſulſhip of Julian, were carried to Con- 
fantinople, and placed in the Baſilica, 

A Nympheum.] This, as Zonaras and Cedri- 
nus tell us, was a ſpacious Building, in which they 
uſed to celebrate Marriage, when they had not 
Houſes large enough for that Purpoſe. Suidas 
mentions, that in the Forum of this Ward, there 
was a Spring continually ing, which filled 
the Bagnio of the Nympheum. Theodofrus, in an- 
other Letter to Cyrus above-mentioned, writes 
thus. I command you, by Virtue of your pręfecto- 
rial Authority, to appoint, as you ſhatl 2 e conve- 
ment, what Share of Water be allotted to our Im- 
perial Bagnio's, and what Quantity may be fuffict- 
ent for the Bagnio's of the Nympheum. 

The Portico of Phanio.] Suidas tells us, that 
Pbanio is a Place where they carried the Filth of 
the City. This, probably, is the ſame Portico, 
which the Emperor Zeno tells us, reached from 
the Miliarium, as far as the Capitol, and is ſup- 
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zorted with four Ranges of Pillars, between which 
1 in his Cod. de Prev. Adif. a Privilege 
to build little Shops. | 

A Marble Galley. This was ſet up in —_ 
of a Victory, which Zofimus, in his fifth Book tel 
us, Trajutus, Admiral of Arcadius's Fleet, ob- 
tain'd over Gaina, near Cherſoneſus. | 

The Church of St. Menna.] This Perſon was an 
Agyptian Soldier, who ſuffer d Martyrdom under 
Droclefian, in Phrigia: This Church was built 
by Conflantine, who, as Euſebius reports in bis 
Life, Book III. Chap. 4. built alſo other Churches 
in honour of the Martyrs. | 

A Stadium.] This was a ſquare Area, deſign d, 
as Surdas obſerves, for Martial Exerciſes. The 
Grecians generally made them two hundred Foot 
long, and ſometimes more. This Area was ſur- 
rounded with a Portico, and Pillars. The Gre- 
cians uſed them ſometimes in Merriment, and 
Dancing, and ſometimes in more manly Diver- 
ſions, as Wreſtling, fighting at Gauntlets, &c. The 
Portico, on the South Side of it, was double 
Wall'd, to ſecure it from the Violence of the Nor- 
thern Storms. In the Stadium, ſtood an Ephe- 
beum, with Seats all round it, where they held 
8 ick Diſputations in Philoſophy, and where 

outh was train'd up in Literature, and Science. 
In ancient Times, when Books were ſcarce, they 
uſed to improve themſelves by Diſpute, and Ar- 
gumentation. On each Side of the Ephebeum, 
chere were Bagmo's, in which the Combatants 
- anointed themſelves, before they enter'd the Liſts. 
The Stadium fac'd the Sea, as Procqpius obſerves 
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in — de ZEdif. Tuſtin. In a Place, ſays he, 
near the Sea, at preſent call'd the Stadium, (a 
Place formerly appropriated to Games, and Mar- 
tial Exerciſes) Juſtinian, and his Conſort Theo- 
dora, built ſome large Hoſpitals. 
The Stairs of Timaſus) Theſe were three 
Steps, at the Foot of a Hill, leading down to the 
Sea, which were built by 'Timaſius. "Tis very 
probable, that they were made of Marble, and 
were ſomething remarkable, becauſe my Author 
takes Notice of them. There was Cuſtom paid 
at theſe Stairs, for the Repairs of the City Aque- 
duct; as appears from the Cod. Theod. Aquaduc. 
We will, ſays he, that all the Cuſtoms, which are, 
er may be callefted at the Stairs of this our City 0 of 
Conſtantinople, be expended in the Repairs of t 
common Ague- duct. I am of Opinion, that this 
Cuſtom was payable by ſuch Ships as unladed their 
Freight there. Juſtinian in his 159% Novel takes 
notice of a Clauſe in the Codicil of the Will of 
Hierius, where he bequeaths to his Kinſman Hie- 
rius the Suburbs Coparium, with all the Stairs 
thereunto belonging. Cedrinus writes, That in 
the Reign of Copronymus the Emperor, the Sea 
was froze by the Severity of the Weather, and 
that upon a ſudden Thaw, a large Cake of Ice 
bore againſt, and demoliſh d the Stairs of che Im- 
perial Palace at Conſtantinople. Timaſius, who 


built theſe Stairs, was General of the Infantry to 


T headefius the Great, and was train'd up in the 
Art of War from the Time of Valens the Empe- 
ror, At laſt being falſely, and injuriouſly accuſed 


. Eutropius, the Chamberlain of Arcadius, he 
was 
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was baniſh'd into Oafis. Zofimms, ſpeaking of him 


in his Hi Book, ſays, that he was the Father of 
Nen, who was cate One's GY — ; 


* 
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HE 9% Ward, a it Parts 1 i 
1 Wines „ and I. 7 2 FT 4 
an aha Plain. e are many u 

Ne in mg Ward, which contains che Barn il] 
of Honorius ; the Ciftern of Theodofius; Pry Pri 
taneum; the Bagnio's of Eudocia; the Strategium, 
in which flands the Forum of Theodoftus, andthe 
Thebean Obeliſk; the Szore-bouſes for Oil; 4 
Nympheum; be Granaries of Troas; the Grana- 
ries of Valens, and Conſtantius: Ir contains aifo 
the Proſphorian” Port; ' the Stairs of Chalcedon; 
twenty three Streets; 'a bundred and eighty four 

great Houſes; ſeven large Portico's; 5 
Baths ; ſeven public, and two private Mills ; nine 
Gradus; and two Fleſh-Markets: It had one Cura- 
ror, one Vernaculus, ak Collegiati, and five Vico- 
Magiſtri, , | 


N 0 T E S. 
The Ciftern of Theodofius]- This Oiſtern was 


2 ſubterraneous Cavern, ar at top, which 
was ſupply'd, not with Spring, but with Rain 
Water only. Petrus Gyllius in his Antiquities of 
Conſtantinople, tells us, that when he reſided at 
that City, he diſcover'd a ſubterraneous Ciſtern 
mer 1 which he ſhewed to the Proprietors cf war 
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Land where it was, who, before, were intirely 
ignorant of it. It was, fays he, 336 Foot in 
length, 182 Foot broad, and 224 in compaſs. 
The Roof of it was ſupported with Marble Pil- 
lars, placed at twelve Foot diſtance from each 
other. Every Pillar was near nine Foot high. 
They ſtand, lengthways, in twelve Ranges; broad- 
ways, in twenty eight. In Winter-time, when 
the Aque-du# pours itſelf with more Violence in- 
to it, it fills up to the Middle of the Capitals of 
the Columns. It has ſomerimes Fiſh in it, which 
the Maſter, who overlooks it, ſkiffing about in a 
ſmall Boat, kills with a Spear. 

A Prytaneum.] There was at Athens a Tower 


call'd the Prytaneum, where their Senators, and 


wiſe Men met upon publick Affairs, and where 
Perſons, who deſerv'd well of the Common- 
wealth, were maintain'd at the Publick Charge, 
as tis obſerv'd by Cicero, Lib. primo de Orat, In 
Conformity to Athens, there was alſo at Conſtan- 
tinople a ſpacious Building, near the Imperial Ci- 
ſtern, where a Perſon, eminent in Wiſdom and 
Learning, inſtructed twelve young Men in ſuch 
Arts and Sciences, as might qualify them to be 
ſerviceable to the Publick, Cedrinus in his Hi- 
ſtory of Leo Iſaurus, writes, that, near the Royal 
Ciſtern, there was a venerable Pyle of Building, 


over which there preſided a Maſter, who had un- 


der him, according to ancient Cuſtom, twelve 


Scholars, of ſober Life, and a good Share of Learn- 


ing. Theſe, when they had run through the 


| whole Compaſs of human Literature, apply'd 


themſelves very diligently to the Study of Divinity, 
and were had in ſo high Eſtimation, that the Em- 
wy, perors 
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rors themſelves look d upon it as an Injury to 
ir Character, to — abs thing of — 
tance, without their Advice. This Inſtitution 
was afterwards ſuppreſsd by Leo. Zonaras is 
more expreſs, and large upon this Occaſion ; there 
was, ſays he, a Houſe in the Bafilica, near the 
Forum Ararium, large enough for a Palace, in 
which were repoſited many ancient Manuſcripts 
of Human, Divine Learning, and where a 
ſufficient Maintenance was allow'd for a Perſon 
of diſtinguiſh'd Knowledge whom they call'd 
the Oecumenical Doctor. He had under him twelve 
Fellows, who lived at the publick Coſt, and in- 
ſtructed ſuch as defired to be their Pupils. The 
Emperors alſo, concludes he, conſulted them in 
the moſt arduous Affairs of State. But Leo the 
Emperor, when he could not prevail with them 
to declare themſelves the ſame profeſs d Enemies 
to Images, in Church-worſhip, with himſelf, de- 
ſtroy'd them, and their Library, in the Night by 
Fire. As therefore it was cuſtomary in other 
Nations to maintain at the common Charge Per- 
ſons who might prove uſeful to the Publick, fo 
was it here; and therefore, I conceive, that as 
the Prytaneum at Conſtantinople took its Name 
from that of Athens, ſo was it originally inſtituted 
for Purpoſes, much of the ſame Nature. 

The Bagnio's of Eudocia.] Theſe Bagnio's were 
ſo call'd, becauſe they were built by Eudacia, the 
Wife of Theodoſius the Leſs. Before ſhe was con- 
verted to the Chriſtian Faith, ſhe was called Athe- 
vais. Zonaras, Nicephorus, and others have wrote 
much concerning her. She had ſome Houſes in 
the tenth ard; where I ſhall ſpeak more of _ 
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be Strategium.] This, I look upon, to be the 
Place, where the General's Troops liv'd, and pitch'd 
their Tents. Here was the Forum of Theodofius, 
and the Thebean Obelist which was brought from 
Thebes in /Mgypt to Conſtantinople, and there 
The Granaries of Troas.] Theſe Granaries 
contain'd the Corn, and other Commodities which 
were brought from Troas; as thoſe Granaries 
were call'd the Granaries of Alexandria, in which 
the Corn was laid up, that was brought from Ale- 
xandria. Troas is a Countrey of Pbrygia, fituare 


near the Helleſpont, not far from Conſtantinople. 


The Granary of Valens.] This was built by 
Vulens. It is probably the fame Granary, in which 
was placed the Statue of Manaim, who march'd 
his Army againſt the Scythians. There was kept 
here a brazen Buſhel, which was the common 
Standard, by which Corn was bought, and fold. , 
Valens commanded that twelve Buſhel: of Wheat 
thould be fold at the Price of an Aureus, (in Engliſb 
Coin 175. 1 d. ob. qua.) and commanded a Sailor's 
Hand to be cut off, who had eluded the Force of 
that Law by Tricks, and Evaſions, and in Memory 
of the Fact, order d a Brazen Hand to be hung 
up in the Granary. | 

They had alſo at Conſtantinople Store-houſes 
where they repoſited their Gold, and Silver, and 
Jewels. For Paulus a Lawyer informs us, that 'twas 
cuſtomary to lay up in Store-houſes the moſt va- 
luable Part of their Eſtates. Lampridius alſo men- 
tions ſome Store-houſes built by Alexander, where 
private Perfons, who had no Conveniency in their 
own Houſes, uſed to lay up their Gold, their Sil- 
ver, 
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ver, their Jewels, and their Corn, and that the 
| Maſters of the Store-houſes were obliged to keep 
them ſafe at their Peril. 

The Proſphorian Port.] Here they uſed to un- 
lade all kinds of Proviſions; for the Word zgoPc- 
go in the Greek ſignifies any thing chat is n 
to Market. 

The Stairs of Chalcedon.] Theſe were a con- 
venient Deſcent by Steps, where they went on 

Board, when they ſail'd for Chalcedon, which lay 


over againſt Conſtantinople. 
Two Fleſh-Markets | All kind of Proviſions 
were ſold here. 


The Sixth ard. 


1 E fixth Ward, upon the ane of it, is 
ort Piece of level Ground, all the reſt is 
upon the Deſcent ; for it extends te If From the Fo- 
rum of Conſtantine fo the Stairs, where you ferry 
over to Sycæna. It contains the Porphyry Pillar of = 
Conſtantine ; the Senate-houſe in the ſame Place 
the Neorian Port; the Stairs of Syczna ; twenty two 
Streets; four hundred and eighty four great Houſes; 
one large Portico; ways = wp Baths ; one publick, 
and ſeventeen private Milli; it has alſo one Curator, 


one Vernaculus ; forty nine Collegiati, and five Vico- 
Magiſtri. 


K 


The Porphyry Pillar of Conſtantine.] This 
Pillar ſtood in the Forum of Conſtantine, which 
: was 
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was pav'd with ſquare Stones. Zonaras, 2 
of Nicephorus Phocas the Emperor, has thi Pat 
ſage: The People curſe Nicephorus even to the 
pav'd Forum, 1n which is erected the round Por- 
phyry Pillar. Cedrinus in his Hiſtory tells us, that 
Conſtantine in the twenty fourth Year of his Reign, 
built a Forum with two Roſtrums, or Pleading 
Deſks made in the form of Pulpits, and that he 
ac'd in the Forum, a Pillar which he brought from 
e. It was one ſolid Piece of Porphyry Marble, 
and was bound with three Faſciæ, or Wreaths of 
Braſs round it, with Inſcriptions upon them. On 
the Top of it he erected his own Statue, with this 
Inſcription, CONSTANT 1 NUS. It blazed like 
the Sun, was made by the famous Phidias, and 
was brought from Athens. Upon the Pedeſtal of 
the Pillar were carved in Baſſo Relievo, the ſeven 
and twelve Baſkets of Fragments, which were ta- 
ken up in the Miracles of the Loaves and Fiſbes, 
and beneath were inſcribed the following Verſes. 


Jo thee, O Saviour, Lord of th' Univerſe, 

MN ho ruleſt the unmeaſurable Globe 

With deepeſt Knowledge, I this People offer ; 
May they be thine; I conquer d them for thee. 
F lay m' Imperial Sceptre at thy Feet, 

With all the mighty Force and Pow'r of Rome. 
Let thy good Providence with watchful Eye 
Look down, and guard the City from all Ills. 


Zonaras mentions the ſame Thing, tho' in diffe- 
rent Words. He placed, ſays he, meaning Con- 
ftantine, the round Porphyry Pillar which he 
brought from Rome, in the Forum, paved with 
{quare Stones, For this Reaſon it was EP | 
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the Greeks Banat ron. At the Top of the Pillar he 
laced his own Statue in Braſs, which for its 
2 and the Exquiſiteneſs of its Work, was 
ſcarce to be matched in the whole World, as be- 
ing finiſhed to the. Life, by an antient and emi- 
nent Statuary. It was thought that it was origi- 
nally deſigned for Hyolh, ang brought from Troy; 
but Conſtantine gave it his own Name, making 
ſome Alteration by faſtening ſome of thoſe Nails 
in the Head of it, with which the Jews crucified 
the Lord of Life. This Statue continued ſtand- 
ing upon the Pillar till very lately, when in the 
Reign of Alexius Comnenus, it was thrown down 
by an Earthquake, and cruſhed fome People to 
Death. Nicepborus in the Fourth Book, Chap. 
8. of his Eccleſ. Hiſt. gives a better Deſcription 
of it, He built, fays he, a large P Pillar, 
upon which he placed his own Statue, holding in 
his right Hand a Globe, with a Croſs fixed upon 
it. By this Symbol he intimated, that by Virtue 
of that invincible Trophy the Croſs, the whole. 
Earth and Sea was ſubject to his Power. Gyllzus 
writes, that this Pillar was made of eight Stones, 
and that at the Joints of it, it was covered round 
with Wreathed Laurels made of Braſs, ſo that 
you could not perceive where it was cemented; 
but that upon che Removal of the Braſs- work, 
you might eaſily diſcern that it was a jointed 
Structure, and that the Number of the Stones 
might be plainly ſeen. This Pillar is eighty fix 
Foot high, beſides the Bafis, the Steps, and the 
Pedeſtal. 
The Senate-Houſe, in the ſame Place.| This 


Building ſtood on the North Side of the Forum of 
C | Conſtan- 
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Conſtantine. The Senators and principal Men of 
the City uſed to aſſemble here upon publick Af- 
fairs, and the Emperor took upon Bim in this 
Place the Conſular Habit. It was curiouſly beau- 
tified with Braſs, and Porphyry Marble. Zona- 
ras, and Cedrinus tell us, that in the Reign of Leo 
the Great, it was deſtroyed by Fire. 1 

- The Neorian Port.] This was the Haven, or 
Dock, where they built their ſhipping, from 
whence the Gate, which ſtands near it, is called 
by ſome Writers, the Gate of the Neor:um; but 
by Zonaras, and Cedrinus, as will appear in my 
Notes upon the twelfth Vara, it was called Por- 
ta Aurea, the gilded or beautiful Gate. Some 
have given it the Name of the Imperial Gate, be- 
cauſe it joins to the Palace. | £3 19: 

© The Stairs of Syczna.] Theſe are the Stairs 
upon the Shore, from whence you go off to a 
neighbouring Iſland called Sycæna, bur which at 
preſent is called Pera. In the Creek here, there 
are many Thouſand ſmall Boats, more in Num- 

ber than at Venice. They are generally called 

. Ferry-boats, becauſe they carry their Fare to and 
fro' acroſs the River. _ 
One large Portico.] This Portico reached as 
far as the Forum of Conſtantine, and was burnt 
down in a tumultuous Manner, in the Reign of 
Juſtinian. | 
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The Seventh Hard. 


HE ſeventh Ward, if compared with the 

former, lies more upon the Level, although 
at the Extremity on one Side of it, it falls with a 
greater Declivity into the Sea. I flretches its ſelf 
with very long Portico's, from the right Hand of 
the Pillar of Conſtantine, to the Forum of Theo- 
doſius; as it does alſo on another Side of it as far 
as the Sea, by Portico's extended in the ſame Man- 
ner. It contains in it three Churches, that of St. 
Irene, St. Anaſtaſia, and St. Paul; the Pillar of 
Theodofius, which you aſcend on the Inhide by 
Winding Stairs; two large Equeſtrian Statues z 
Part of the Forum of 'Theodofius; the Bagnio's 
of Coroſia; eighty five Streets; ſeven hundred and 
eleven great Houſes; fix large Portico's; eleven 
private Baths; twelve private Mills ; and fixteen 
Gradus. It is governed by one Curator, Bas one 
Vernaculus, e:ghty Collegiati, and five Vico-Ma- 
giſtri. | 


r 


The Church of St. Irene.] This Church ſtood 
in a Street of this Ward, which was called Tau- 
rug. It was called the Church of St. Treue, i. e. 
of Peace; and which, as Socrates and Cedrinus 
inform us, was built by Conſtantine the Great, 


and burnt down in the Reign of Juſtinian. 
ES The 
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The Church of St. Anaſtaſia.) The Reliques 
of St. Anaſtaſia, in the firſt Year of Leo the Great, 
were brought from Syrmium to Conſtantinople, and 
repoſited in this Church which was built by the 
Catholicks, becauſe St. Gregory Nazianzen had 
there revived. the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity; 
or as Sogomen reports, becauſe a Woman big with 
Child falling from a Gallery over the Church- 

rch, died upon the Spot, and revived by the 

revelancy of the Prayers of the Congregation. 

But it ſeems to me more agreeable to Truth, 
that there were at Conſtantinople two Churches 
which went under this Name: One was the Church 
of the Novatians, which was pull'd down by the 
Artans, and which was afterwards rebuilt by them, 
as Sozomen obſerves, Lib. IV. Cap. 19. and was 
therefore call'd the Church of St. RE The 
other was ſo call'd, from the Revival of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity, juſt mentioned. The Church 
here meant was anciently the Houſe of Nicabulus, 
where St. Gregory Nagiangen was hoſpitably en- 
tertained by him, as appears in his Oration to the 
Hundred and fifty Biſhops. This Houſe was af- 
terwards made a Church, and became a moſt 
magnificent Baſilica. But Sozomen tells us, Lib. 
V. Cap. 5. That the Church was ſo called for 
the Reaſon above-mentioned. Martian, one of 
the Principal, and moſt wealthy Citizens, builr 
there a large and beautiful Church. The Re- 
Iiques of Anaſtaſia, were repoſited there, becauſe 
che Church bore her Name. 
© The Pillar of Theodoſius, which is aſcended on 
the Tnjide by Winding Stairs] Zonaras in his 
Life of Juſtinian, writes concerning this Pillar as 

follows: 
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follows: In the ſeventeenth Year of his Reign, 
fays he, the great Pillar placed before the Porch 
of the great Church was finiſhed, upon which he 
placed his own Statue on Horſeback. In the 
* fame Place had ſtood formerly the Pillar of The- 
odofius, ſupporting a filver Statue, made at the 
Coſt of his Son Arcadius. This Statue was ſe- 
ven Thouſand four hundred Pound in Weight. 
#uſtinian took down the Statue, and demolithed 
the Pillar, and laid them both up; fo that the 
Statue, with the Stones of the Pillar, is to be ſeen 
at this Day. As the Treatiſe, I am, upon was 
wrote when this Pillar was ſtanding, it muſt of 
Conſequence be wrote before the Time of Juſti- 
man. Cedrinus, in his Life of Zeno, ſpeaks of 
this Pillar in another Manner, or elſe he is ſpeak- 
ing of another Pillar. In the Street called Tau- 
rus, ſays he, Theodoſius the Great erected a Pillar, 
on which was carved the Hiſtory of his Battles 
with the Scythians, and the Trophies of his Suc- 
ceſs, This Pillar, continues he, has Winding- 
Stairs within it. At the Top of it, in a Place 
where two Ways meet, ſat Theodofius on Horſe- 
back, with his right Hand ſtretched towards the 
City, and pointing downwards to the Trophies 
carved upon it. This Pillar, with the Statue, 
was thrown down by an Earthquake in the fourth 
Year of the Reign of Zens the Emperor. Th. 
ſame Hiſtorian, {peaking of Anaſtafius, ſays, that 
he ordered to be melted down many of the Sta- 
rues, and other Curioſities ſet up by Conſtantine 
the Great, out of which his own Statue was made, 
which he placed upon the Pillar in the Taurus. 
For before the Statue of Theodgfius the Great was 
C 3 placed 
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placed there, the Pillar of Anaſtaſius was thrown 
down, and daſhed to Pieces by an Earthquake. 
Two large Equeſtrian Statues.| One of theſe 
was the Statue of Theodo/ius the Great. The o- 
ther is unknown. ; 
- The Bagnio's of Coroſia.] Theſe Bagnio's took 
their Name from Corofia, the Daughter of Valens 
the Emperor, as Sozomen obſerves in the Ninth 
Chapter of his Sixth Book. Martian, ſays he, a 
Man of conſummate Learning, and great Auſte- 
. rity of Life, who had formerly been one of the 
'Emperor's Life-guard, but at that Time a Prieſt, 
was a Novatian, and Tutor to Anaſtaſius and Co- 
rofia, the Son and Daughter of Valens, in the Ru- 
diments of Grammar. He adds, that there were 
ſome Bagnio's at Conſtantinople that were named 
from them, | | 
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The Eighth Ward. 


EEE eighth Ward, on the Side of the Tau- 
- rus, zs not bounded by the Sea, and may be 
looked upon to be rather a narrow, than à broad 
Piece of Ground; yet is this Defect ſufficiently a- 
mended by its great Length. It contains part of the 
Forum of Conſtantine, à Portico on the left Side 
of 1t, reaching as far as the Taurus; tbe Baſilica 
of Theodoſius; rhe Capitol; twenty two Streets; 
a hundred and eight ſpacious Houſes; five large 
_ Portico's; fifteen private Baths; five private 


Millu; five Gradus, and two Fleſh Markets. = 
2 1 


. 
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has one Curator, one Vernaculus, ſeventeen Colle- 
giati, and five Vico-Magiſtri. 


WT YC, 


This Ward is wholly encompaſſed by the Land, 
and contains of the Taurus, which was a 


Street of Conſtantinople. Zonaras in his Life of 
Nicephorus Botoniates, takes Notice of it, and tells 
us, that it contained Part of the Forum of Con- 
ſtantine, a Portico on the left Side of it, reaching 
as far as the Taurus, the Bafilica of Theodofius, 

and the Capitol: In ſuch magnificent Buildings, 
more eſpecially, did Conſtantinople much reſemble 
Old Rome. | 15 3 


* 


The Ninth Ward. 


HE ninth Ward is all a Declivity, and 
bounded by the Sea, It contains the two 
Churches of Cznopolis, and Omonæa; the Grana- 


ries of Alexandria; he Houſe of the moſt illuſtrious 
Arcadia ; the Bagnio's of Anaſtaſia; the Grana- 
ries of Theodofius ; fixteen Streets; a hundred and 
ſixteen great Houſes; two large Portico's; fifteen © 
private Baths; fifteen private, and four publick 
Mills. *Tis governed by one Curator, one Verna- 
culus, thirty cight Collegiati, and five Vico-Ma- 


giſtri, 


c 4 NOTES. 
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N OT E S. 


| The two Churches of Cznopolis, and Omonza.] | 
T am of Opinion, that the firſt of theſe Churches 
took its Name from ſome Place in the City. Per- 


haps it was call'd ſo from a Spring without the 


Porta Aurea, which had made the Ground foul, 
and oozy. Leo, before he came to the Govern- 
ment, as the Story goes, anointed the Eyes of a 
blind Man with the Dirt of that Place, and he re- 
cover'd his Sight. When he arriv'd afterwards to 
the Imperial Dignity, he dedicated a Church to 
the Virgin Mary, who foretold his Acceſſion to 
the Government. Nicephorus, in Lib. XV. Cap. 
25. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. (and Precopius confirms it) 
fays, that in the Suburbs, which was called Fons, 
or the Spring, Juſtinian repair d the Church of the 
Bleſſed Virgin. The other Church is call'd Ous- 
vela, or the Church of Concord; becauſe, proba- 
bly in the Times of Heatheniſm, the Temple of 
Concord ſtood there; as there were no leſs than 
three ſuch Temples at Rome. One of which was 
dedicated to her by M. Furius Camillus, upon a 
Suppreſſion of a Military Tumult; the ſecond by 
. Manlius Prætor, upon quelling ſuch another 
Tumult in Gaul; and the third in the Forum Ro- 
manum, near the Græcoſtaſis, by L. Opimius the 
Conſul, upon the Defeat of Gracchus and his Par- 
77 in Oppoſition to the ſtrongeſt Reſentments of 
the People; ſo that the Inſcription over this 
Temple was Opus Vecordiæ, and not Concordiæ. 
There was alſo another Temple dedicated to Con- 
cord, which was either built, or repair d by Li- 
| Via 


* * 
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via Auguſta, as is obſerved by St. Auſtin. Lib. 
III. Cap. 25. de Ciuit. Dei. One of theſe Tem- 
ples was repaired by Conſtantine for Chriſtian Wor- 
ſhip, as is evident from an antient Inſcription in 
the Lateran. . 

The Grenaries of Alexandria.] There were 
yearly carried. from Alexandria to Conſtantinople, 
eight Millions of Medimni of Wheat, (each Me- 
dimnus of Attick Meaſure conſiſted of fix Buſhels) 
for which the Maſters of the Ships by an Edictof 
Juſtinian, received the Sum of ninety Thouſand 
Aurei. There was antiently rais'd by Order of 
the Senate, and the principal Inhabitants, the 
Sum of fix hundred and eleven Pounds in Gold, 
which was lodged in the Hands of the Prefect of 
the City, for purchaſing Proviſion; to which the 


Emperor added another- Impoſt, for 9 
5 from Alexandria, Lb, III. Cod. Theod. 
Frumen. Urb. Conſtan. This Corn, when brought 
to Conſtantinople, was laid up in Granaries, which 
were therefore called the Granaries of Alexan- 
aria. ns 
The Houſe 77 the moſt illuſtrious Arcadia.] This 
Lady, as Cedrinus relates, was the Daughter of 
Arcadius. She had another Houſe in the tenth 
Ward. Arcadius had by the Empreſs Eudecia, 
three Daughters, Pulcheria, Marina, and Arca- 
dia, who all lived in a State of Celibacy. 
De Bagnio's of Anaſtaſja.] Theſe Bagnio's 
were fo call'd from Anaſtaſia, the Daughter of 


Valens, as others were from her Siſter Cargſa a- 


bovementioned. Marcellinus, in his Seventeenth 
Bok obſerves, that theſe Bagnio's took their Name 
{rom Anaftaſia. Paulus Diaconus tells us — 
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his Thirteenth Book, that there's a very large 
Houſe in Conſtantinople called Carya, which ſig- 
nifies a Nut: For, ſays he, there ſtands in the 
Porch of this Houſe a Nut-tree, on which, as 
the Report goes, St. Achatius ſuffered Martyr- 
dom. U n this Account, there is alſo an Ora- 
tory. built in the ſame Place. Procopius alſo 
mentions a Man, who went to the Bagnio's of 
Anaſtafia, which took their Name, ſays he, from 
the Siſter of Conſlantine, ' © | 
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The Tenth Ward. 

HE tenth Ward, on the other Side of the 
Cie, is divided from the ninth by à broad 

ay, yet is it much more upon the Level; nor is 
it, in any Part of it uneven, but near the Sea Shore. 
'Tis of a proportionable Length and Breadth, and 
contains in it; the Church of St. Achatius; the 
Bagnio's of Conſtantine; the Houſe of Au 
Placidia; the Houſe of Auguſta Eudocia; the 
Houſe of the moſt illuſtrious Arcadia; a large Nym- 
pheum; twenty Streets; fix hundred and thirty 
fix great Houſes; fix large Portico's; twenty two 
private Baths; two publitk, and fixteen private 
Mills; and twelve Gradus. It has one Curator, 
one Vernaculus, ninety Collegiati, and five Vico- 
Magiſtri. | en | 


NOTES. 


* 
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The Church of St. Achatius.] This good Man 
ſuffered Death at Conſtantinople, as I juſt obſerved, 
upon a Nut-tree, which Nicephorus ſays, remain- 
ed in the Middle of the Church, facred to his Me- 

mory in the Reign of Arcadius, though he was 
martyr'd in the Time of Diacigſian an hundred 
Years before. For, ſpeaking of Procapius the I 
rant, The Church, ſays he, which was — 
ed with Age, was rebuilt, and beautified by Ju- 
tinian. And Prucapius the Hiſtorian tells us in 
Lib. de Adif. Fuſt. That Juſtinian rebuilt it from 
the Ground, and that it ſuch a Luſtre, that 
it ſtruck the Spectators with Admiration, its Mar- 
ble being very gloſſy, and white as Snow. He 
adds farther, that this Church was called the Mar. 
tyrdom of St. Achatius, becauſe he was buried 
more which happened on the ſixth of May. 
Bagnio's 9 } Conſtancine. Gyllius ſays they 
2 TY Bagmo's of — and which, in- 
deed, are often mentioned by Sozomen, Secrates, 
and Suidas but tis more probable that theſe Bag- 
nio's were built by Conſtantine, who was indefatiga- 
ble in beautifying the City with many Decorations. 

The Houſe of Placidia Auguſta.] This Lady was 
the Daughter of Theode/ius the Leſs, who afterwards 
reſided in Italy, with her Brother Honorius. 

The Houſe of Auguſta Eudocia.] She was 
the moſt learned Woman of her Age, and wrote 
the Life of Chriſt in Greek Hexameters, after the 
Manner of Homer. At laſt being ſuſpected by her 
Huſband of Adultery, and . d, ſhe went to 


r but upon the Death of Theogofius, as 
Zonaras, 
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Zonaras and Nicephorus write, returned again to 
| * 


3 
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The Eleventh ard. 


HE eleventh Ward , much wider in Com- 

bs 5 than the former, is, in no part of it, 
baunde the Sea. * he whole of 1t, level and 

Ground, contains, the Church of — Apo- 

Mes? the Palace of Flacilla; ; the Houſe of Augu- 
fta Pulcheria; the Brazen Bull; the Ciftern of 

Arcadius ; the Ciſtern of Modeſtus; five bundred 

2 three great Houſes; four large Portico's; four- 

* Baths ; one publick, and three private 

and ſeven 'Gradus. It bas one Curator; 

one | rhe 3 thirty Ju Collegiati, and 1 8 
r In 
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The Church of the Apoſtles.] Cedrinus and Eu- 
febius write, that this Church was rebuilt by Con- 
Aantine. Buſebius, Lib. IV. Cap. 58. de Vita Conſt. 
fays, that to perpetuate the Memory of the Apo- 
files, he began to build a Church, in the City cal- 
led after his own Name. When he had built 
the Church to a very great Height, he beautify d 
it with Stones of all Kinds, and inlay'd it with 
Variety of the moſt delicate Marble, from the 
7 Pavement to the Top of the Church; and having 
14 c cloſed the Roof with Arches of the beſt Work- 
1 manſhip, he gilded it over. The Top of the 


(4 | Church, 
'Y 3 
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Church, on the Outſide of it, was cover'd with 
Braſs, to ſecure it from the Violence of the Wea- 
ther, part of which was alſo gilded; ſo that the 
amazing Splendour of it, reflected the Rays of 
the Sun to a very great Diſtance. The inward 

of the Church he cover'd with Net-work, 
which was artificially made of Braſs and Gold. 
Thus beaurifully was the Church adorn'd by the 
great Care and Application of the Emperor. Be- 
tore it ſtood a ſpacious Court, with an open Gal- 
lery round it. 'The Church and the Gallery were 
wholly ſurrounded with Portico s. The Palace, 
the Bagnio's, the Walks, and many Houſes built 
for the Accommodation of thoſe who look d after 
them, had all of them the Conveniency of ſome 
Portico, In this Church was laid the Body of 
Conſtantine, in a golden Cheſt, the 2 


files ſtanding round his Tomb. This is 


by Socrates. This Church was afterwards rebeau- 
tified by Juſtinian. For Procepius, Lib. de E- 
dif. Fuſt. ſpeaks of it thus: There was, ſays he, 
an ancient Church at Conſtantinople, juſt ſinking 
with Age. This Church, for the Pen he 
bore to it, was repair'd b y Fuſſiman, where the 
Maſons and Wekan found three wooden Cheſts 
or Coffins, which proved by their Inſcriptions, 
that the Bodies of St. Luke, St. Andrew and Ti- 
mothy, were interr'd there, and which were view- 
ed by Juſtinian, and the Chriſtians of thoſe Times, 
with the greateſt Admiration. 

The Palace of Flacilla.] If we ry it Falcilla, 
ic is meant of another Daughter of Arcadius; if 
Placilla, ſhe was the Wife of Theodofius the Great, 
whom Paulus Diaconus calls Flacilla. 
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- The Brazen Bull.] This Bull, Cedrinus writes, 
was brought from Troy. There was, fays he, 
ga a Stove in which Sr. Antipas the Martyr was burnt 
to Death. Some are of Opinion, that this Stove 
was the Brazen Bull here mention'd, which was 
invented by Perillus, who was forced to undergo 
the ſame Torment by Pbalaris, a cruel Tyrant of 
Agrigentum. Zonaras relates, that Phocas the 
Tyrant was burnt in a Bull, z. e. in a brazen Stove 
made in the Shape of a Bull, brought from Per- 
gamus, which Place gave its Name to a Place 
near Conſtantinople. ber 
The Ciſtern of Modeſtus.] Modeſtus was firſt 
chief Governour of the Eaſt, and was afterwards, 
Præfectus Prætorio, or General of the Life- 
guard to Valens. As he was an Arian, he perſe- 
cuted the Catholicks. Afterwards he was reco- 
vered from a dangerous Illneſs by the Prayers of 
St. Bafil, as tis recorded by Gregory Nazianzen in 
his Funeral Oration upon him. I take this to be 
the fame Perſon who built the Ciſtern here men- 
tion'd, | 
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The Twelfth Yard. 


HE twelfth Ward, from the Entrance of 
the City at the Porta Aurea, is @ long way 

upon the Level. Tit extended on the left Side of it 
by a gentle Deſcent, and is bounded by the Sea, 
This Ward is better guarded, and more — 
beautified than any other, the Walls riſing higher 


here than in any other part of the City. It con- 
4 | | tains, 
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tains the Porta Aurea; the Porrico's of Troas; the 
Forum of Theodoſius; A Column with winding 
Stairs in its Inſide; the Mint, or Treaſury; the 
Port of Theodoſius; eleven Streets; three red 
and fixty three great Houſes ; three large Portico's; 
five private Baths; five private Mills, and nine 
Gradus. It has one Curator, ane Vernaculus, 
thirty four Collegiati, and five Vico-Magiſtri. 


Or 


The Porta Aurea.] The Greeks call it exe, 
both on the account of its own Beautifulneſs, and 
that of the neighbouring Buildings; fo that it is 
a palpable Miſtake in thoſe who call it Porta Ne- 
oria from the Dock, which is near to it. I take 
this to be the fame Gate which Zonaras mentions 
in his Life of Les the Philoſopher. He calls it 
the Weſtern Gate of the Golden Triclinium, from 
whence it is call'd the Porta Aurea, as is obſerv'd 
by Nicetas in his Life of Alexius Ducas, Marzul- 
fus, and in the Hiſtory of their Atchievements, after 
they had taken the Ciry; as alſo by Nicephorus 
Gregoras, in his Treatiſe entituled, The Entry of 
Michael Palzologus into the City. In this Gate it 
is reported, the Elephants were ſtabled, which 
were much like thoſe with which Theodo/ius made 
his publick Entry into Conſtantinople, as tis men- 
tion d by Cedrinus. Some Hiſtorians tell us, that 
they were tranſported to Canſtantinople from the 
Temple of Mars Atbenien ig. This Gate ſtood 
Eaſterly, facing the Sea, and as Nicephorus ob- 
ſerves, overlook'd the Imperial Citadel through 
the City to a great Diſtance, and that from thence 

you 
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you might look very far backwards into the In- 
land Countries. This Gate, in a direct Line, was 
diſtant from the Sea-ſhore fourteen thouſand and 
ſeventy five Feet, ſo that the City was about three 
Miles in Length. | 
be Portico's of Troas.] I believe theſe Portico's 
took their Name either from the People of Troas, 
44 who, while they continued there, built them; or 
i. from ſome Part of the City ſo call'd, or becauſe 
1 ſome Goods and Merchandize were imported thi- 


; ther from Troas, as I obſerved before of the Gra- 
[1K naries of Troas. 9 
1 A Column with winding Stairs on its In ſide.] 
ll Upon this Pillar was erected the Statue of Theo- 
| dofius, which, as Zonaras writes, was near the 
| Porta Aurea, and fell down in the Reign of Leo 
Tſaurus. Gyllius is of Opinion, that this was the 
Statue of Arcadius, that the Shaft of it, with the 
Pedeſtal and Capital, conſiſted of twenty one 
Stones; and adds, that the Battels of Theodofius 
were carv'd upon it. 


The Thirteenth V ard. 


HE thirteenth Ward is call'd the Syczne 
Ward, which is divided from the City by 4 
narrow Bay of the Sea, and maintains an Inter- 
courſe with it by Boats, and ſmall Veſſels. It flands 
wholly upon the Side of it, except a broad Traci 0 
Land, which lies Level, at the Foot of it, near the 
Sea-ſbore. It contains one Chnrch; the Bagnio's 
and Forum of Honorius; A Theatre; A Dock for 
Sbip- 
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Ship-building ; four hundred and thirty one great 
Houſes ; one large Portico ; five private 9 ; 
one publick, and four private Mills; with. eight 
Gradus. It has one Curator, one Vernaculus; 
thirty four Collegiati, and fue Vico-Magiſtri. 


- I ae, eh 


The Sycene Ward.] This Ward's a Peninſula 
divided from Conſtantinople by a ſmall Bay of 
the City. Tis at preſent call'd Galata, or Pera. 
Stephanus (de Urbibus) tells us, that Sycæ is a 
ſmall City over againſt Ne, Rome, which in his 
Time was called Faſtiniana. But Jima him- 
ſelf, Novel. 59. Cap. 5. places it ſo far within the 
new Walls of the City, that, as he ſays, it ought to 
be looked as a Part of it. It was named by 
the Greeks Sycæna, from the great Produce it 
bears of the beſt Figs, as is obſerved by Cedrinus 
and Dzonyfius a Byzantian. Tis not inhabited 
at preſent by the Franks, for ſo the Greeks call 
the Latines. Gyllius is of Opinion that it was 
called Galata, becauſe Brennus, Captain General 
of the Gauls, whom the Greeks call Tamara 
marched thither with his Army. It was alſo cal 
led Pera, that is, the Ferry, or Peræa, and ſtood 
on the other Side of the Water; as Joſephus re- 
lates, that Tudæa was on the other Side of Jor- 
dan; and as Strabo mentions a Place, which he 
lays was on the other Side of Euphrates. Anaſtaſi- 
us in his Conſtitutions calls it Sycæ, or the Ferry of 
Sycæ, Where he commands the Dead to be bury'd 
without Fee, or Reward. Tis divided by a _ 

hs d at 
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that runs from North to South, and is bounded on 
each Side by two Vales, of a Mile in Length. Its 
Walls are four Thouſand * Hundred Paces in 
Compaſs. Near to it, Juſtinian in his 159 Nov. 
ſeems to fix the . called 2 And 
Socrates in his 30 Chap. of his Eccleſ. Hiſt. tells 
us, that there's a Place juſt againſt the City, 
which is called Sycæ. The Church of the N- 

- Fians was tranſlated hither in the Reign of Con- 
ſtantine. 

It maintained an Intercourſe with Conſtantino- 
ple, by Boats and ſmall Veſſels.] There were in 
the Bay here many Thouſands of ſmall Boats, far 
exceeding the Number of thoſe which are at Ve- 
nice to carry Paſſengers from one Shore to the 
other, fo that this Peninſula might reaſonably be 
looked upon as a Part of the City. Tis almoſt 
furrounded with Mountains, at the Foot of which, 
towards the Sea, it lies all upon a Level to the 
oppoſite Shore. It contained a Church, the Fo- 
rum, and Theatre of Honorius, and many other 
Ornaments and Curioſities in common with other 
Wards. There ſtood here a magnificent Church 
dedicated to St. Irene, which was built by Perti- 
nax, who had paſs'd the Conſular Dignity, and 
was then Patriarch of Conſtantinople : And Con- 
ſtantine, when he had beautified the Ward with 
many ſtately Buildings, encloſed it with a Wall, 
as tis recorded by Cardinal Baronius in his Annals 
of the Year 314. | | 

The Deck) There was alſo a Place in this 
Ward where they built their Ships, 


The 
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The Author has taken no Notice of two Streets 
which belonged to this Ward, and which would 
complete the Number of three hundred and 
twenty two Streets, mentioned in the Concluſion 
of his Treatiſe; but without the Addition of them, 
we can reckon them three hundred and twenty, 


and no more. 


— 
—_ — 


The Fourteenth Ward. 


Lthough this Ward is look'd upon to be @ four. 
A ies Part of the City, — it is di- 
vided from the other Wards by an intermediate 
Space of Land, and encloſed within its own Walls, 
it makes the Figure of a ſmall City by it felf. The 
Entrance of it at the Gate is ſomewhat upon the 
Level; but the right Side of it, rifing into an Af 
cent, almoſt to the Middle of the broad Way, falls 
into a deep Deſcent, and ends afterwards near the 
Sea in a Plain. Tt contains à Church; the Pa- 
lace; a Nympheum ; ſome Baths; a Theatre; a 
Luſorium; a Wooden Bridge; eleven Streets; a 

hundred and fixty ſeven great Houſes; two large 
Portico's ; five private Baths; one publick, and one 
private Mill; with five Gradus. | 


NOTE Ss 


We fourteenth Ward, which is encloſed within 
its um Walls, makes the Figure af a kind of ſmall 
| =o 
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City by it ſelf.) It was antiently looked upon to 
be a ſmall City, becauſe one of the Emperors had 
built there an Imperial Citadel. Tis very moun- 
tainous abour ir, and it deſcends towards the Sea, 
into the Boſom of a Plain. The Name of the 
Church in this Ward is not known at preſent. 

A Palace.) This is the Place of Imperial Re- 
ſidence, which was antiently called Palatium, 
becauſe Auguſtus dwelt in Mount Palatine at 
Rome. The Dwelling-Houſe of Romulus was al- 
ſo called by the ſame Name. Wherefore, ſays 
Dion, ſpeaking of Auguſtus, let the Emperor be 
where he pleaſes, yet the Place where he con- 
ſtantly dwells, is always called his Palace. 

A Luforium.] This probably was the fame 
Place with the Ludus Venatorius, in which the 
Combatants exerciſed themſelves before they en- 
gaged with wild Beaſts; yet is it more probable, 
that it was ſo called from the Naves Luforie, 
which were built there, of which Marcellus 
takes Notice in his ſixth Book, as alſo the Code 
of Theodofius de Luſoriis Danubii. 

A Worden Bridge.] Suidas writes, that near 


the Church of St. Mamas, there was a Bridge 


which conſiſted of twelve Arches, for there was 
a great Flood of Waters there. I believe this 


was after chang'd into a Stone Bridge. 


Five Gradus, or Stairs.] At the End of this 
Ward, after the five Gradus, I would correct the 
Omiſſion of my Author, by comparing this with 
the other Wards, and adding one Curator, one 


Vernaculus, thirty ſeven Collegiati, and five Vico- 
Magiſtri. 


The 
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of the Auguſtz; three of the moſt illuſtrious Ladies; 
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The Author, in his following ſummary View 


of the City, mentions five hundred and ſixty Col- 


legiati, but to complete the Number of them, 
there are wanting ſeven. Theodofaus the Leſi has 
added three in Lib. de Commer. & Mercat. and 
makes the Number of them to be five hundred 
and ſixty three. 


—_— 


A Summary View of the whole City. 


| Aving taken a particular View of the City, 


as divided into Wards, I ſhall now, conti- 
nues my Author, give the Reader a more large and 
general Deſcription of it, to ſhew that its Beauty 
and Magnficence is not only to be aſcribed to Art 
and good Workmanſhip, but that Nature herſelf, by 
the Mediation of the Elements, has happily contri- 
buted to its Security and Defence. The divine 
Providence has with ſo much Wiſdom conſulted the ' 
Preſervation of its Inhabitants, even to. future 
Ages, that a long Tratt of Land, in the Nature of 
a Promontory, full of Windings and Harbours in 
its Sides, facing the Chaps of the Black-Sea, nar- 
row in Breadth, is firongly fartified by the Sea. 
The Iſthmus, the only Part of the City not bound- 
ed by the Sea, is at the ſame Time ſtrengthened 
with a double Wall, with numeraus Towers on its 


Ramparts. The City thus encloſed and defended, 


contains in the Whole the following Buildings. Five 


Palaces; fourteen Churches; frue divine Houſes 


erght 
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eight Bagnio's; two Baſilica's; four Fora's; two 
Senate-Houſes; five Gronaries, or Store-Houſes; 
two Theatres; two Luſoria; four Havens; one Cir- 
co; four Cifterns; four Nymphea ; three hundred 
and twenty two Streets; four Thouſand three hun- 
dred and eight large Houſes; fifty two Portico's; 
a hundred and fifty three private Baths ; twenty, 
publick, and a hundred and twenty private Mills; a 
bundred and ſeventeen Gradus; five Fleſh Mar- 
kets; one Porphyry Pillar; two Pillars with wind- 
ing Stairs; one Coloſſus ; one Golden Tetrapylum; 
the Forum of Auguſtus; .the Capitol; the Mint, 
or Treaſury; and three Gradus by the Sea-Shore. 
It was under the Care and Government of fourteen 
Curators, fourteen Vernaculi, five hundred and 
fixty Collegiati, and fixty five Vico-Magiſtri. The 
Length of the City from the Porta Aurea in a di- 
rect Line to the Sea-Shore, is fourteen Thouſand 
and ſeventy five Feet; the Breadth of it, fix Thou- 
ſand one bundred and fifty. Thus concludes the 
Author of the Deſcription, I ſhall now go on 
with my 


FT i a 


It has ſive Palaces. | Old Rome, inſtead of theſe, 
has one Thoufand one hundred and eighty 
Houſes. | | 
Frourteen Churches.| Rome had four Hundred 

and twenty four Temples. * 

Hive divine Houſes of the Auguſtæ, and of thoſe 

who bore the Title of the Mojt Tlluſftrious three.) 
The Houſes of thoſe Ladies, who bore the * 
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of Auguſte, were called Divine. They had alſo 
other Marks of Imperiality and Honour conferr'd 
n them. By the Miſtake of the Writer theſe 
Houſes uſes were RI fix, though they were no 
more in Number than five only, v:z. two of Pla- 
cidia, two of Pulcher:a, and one of Eudocia, the 
Wife of Theodofius. As to the Houſes belonging 
to the Ladies, entitled the Moft Lluſtrinus, one of 
them belonged to Marina, and the other two to 
Arcadia, and bore the ſame Title with chem- 
ſelves. 
Eight Bagnio's.] Vicłor writes, that at Rome 
there were eleven. 
— Baſilica's.] There were ten of them at 
e 
Four Fora's.] At Rome there were cleven; 


_ Vittor ſays nineteen. 


Two Senate-Houſes.) At Rome, as Victor — 
there were three; one ſtood between the Capitol, 
and the Forum Romanum, where was the Temple - 
of Concord; another by the Porta Capena; and a 
third in the Temple of Bellona, which ſtood in 
the Circo of Flaminius, where the Foreign Am- 
baſſadors reſided, becauſe they would not allow 
them Admittance into the City. 

Five Granaries.) At Rome there were two 
hundred and ninety two. 

Two Theatres.) At Rome there were three. 

Two Luſoria.] Ar Rome, acccording to Vittor, 
there were ſixteen, | 

Four Havens.) At Rome there was but one. 

One Circo.] At Rome there were two. 

Four C n! At Rome there were none. 

d 4 Four 
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Four Nymphea.] At Rome there were fif- 
reen. | g 
Three bundred and twenty two Streets.) At 


Rome four Hundred and twenty four. 
Four Thouſand three hundred and eighteen large 


Houſes.} At Rome there were forty fix Thouſand 
fix hundred and two Injulz, and one Thouſand 
ſeyen hundred and eighty large Houſes. The 


. Houſes here mentioned were large roof d Build- 


ings, tyl'd at Top four Ways; the Inſulæ were 
roof d Buildings, tyl'd only before and behind. 
Forty two Portico's.] At Rome there were ſix 
only. 
A hundred and fifty three private Baths.) At 
Rome there were eight hundred and fifty fix. 
Twenty publick, and a hundred and twenty pri- 
vate Mills.] At Rome two hundred and fifty four. 
A hundred and ſeventeen Gradus.] At Rome none. 
Five Fleſh-Markets.| At Rome two only. 
Five hundred and fixty Collegiati.] It is appa- 
rent that thirty ſeven of them are omitted in the 
laſt Ward. There was no ſuch Office at Rome, 
yet there were, inſtead of them, Watchmen di- 
vided into ſeven Companies, whoſe Buſineſs, ac- 


cording to Dion and Suetonius, was much the fame 


with that of the Collegiati. 
Sixty frve Vico-magiſtri.] It ſhould be read 


ſeventy ; for five of them are omitted in the laſt 


Ward. Art Rome the Number of Collegiati was 


ſix hundred and ſeventy two. 


A Porphyry Pillar.) There was no fuch Pil- 
lar, as Cedrinus ſays, at Rome, tho' this was 


brought from thence. Gyllius writes, that this 
Pillar 
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Pillar was made of ſquare marble Stones, and 
that it ſtood in the Hippodrom. * 
Tuo Pillars with Winding-Stairs in the In- 
ſide of them.) There was the ſame Number at 
Rome. Fs a 
One Coloſſus.] At Rome there were two. 
Tis omitted in the Deſcription of the Wards, as 
many other Things of Note are. 

The Golden Tetrapylum.] Gyllius quotes an 
unknown Author who will have this Tetrapylum 
to have been a Quadrangle with Portzco's round 
it, having Four Gates, and was formerly call'd 
9Puadrivnm,. The Latines call it a Stadium. But 
there's no ſuch Place to be found in the Wards 
of the City, unleſs it be the Stadium in the 
Fourth Ward, which is omitted in the Summa- 
ry View of the City. Cedrinus, in his Life of 
Leo Magnus, mentions this Tetrapylum. Eva- 
grius in the twenty eighth Chapter of his third 
Book tells us, that it was built by the Senator 
Mammianus, in the Reign of Zeno. He built, 
fays he, two ſtately Portico's of exquiſite Work- 
manſhip, and beautify'd them with a neat gloſly 
Marble. As to the Tetrapylum built by Mam- 
mianus, there are not, as Gyllius tells us, the 
leaſt Remains of it. Victor writes, that there 
was a Pentapylum in the tenth Ward of Rome. 

The Auguſteum.] This was the Forum of 
Auguſtus. 

The Capitol.) At Rome, as Viftor writes, 
there were two; the old and the new Capitol. 

The Mint, or Treqſury.] There was no ſuch 
Place at Rome, | 

Three 
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Three Gradus by the Sea-Shore.] There were 
no ſuch Stairs at Rome, yet they had their Lakes, 
their Naval Fights, &c. 

The City is reported to have had twenty three 
Gates. Laonicus Chalcondyles, in his Hiſtory of 
the Ottomans, tells us, that Conſtantinople con- 
tains in compaſs a hundred and eleven Furlongs, 
which is more than thirteen Italian Miles. Tis 
generally thought to be eighteen Miles in Cir- 
cumference. Beſides the foremention'd Curioſi- 
ties, Conſtantinople has been famous for the Aque- 
duct of Hadrian, which furniſh'd the Palace, 
the Nymphea, and the Bagnio's with a Sufficien- 
cy of Waters, as Theodefius mentions in a Letter 
to Cyrus, Prefect of the City. The Bagnios of 
Achilles are alſo mention'd by him, where he 
fays, that theſe Bagnio's were ſupply d with Wa- 
ter convey'd into them from the ſaid Aquedut? 
by leaden Pipes. Cedrinus ſays, that theſe Bag- 
mo's were built near the Strategium, and took 
their Name from an Altar, which was dedica- 
ted to Ajax and Achilles: And Caſſiodorus relates, 
that the Fire, which happen'd in the Reign of 


Conſtantine the Great, burnt down the City, as 


far as the Bagnio's of Achilles. 


Some 
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Some Account 54 the Suburbs as they 
are mention'd in the Codes and Law- 


| Books. 


8 tells us, in his firſt Book de ÆAdif. 
uſtin. that the Hepdomum was one Part 
of 2 Suburbs of Conſtantinaple. TFuſtintan, fa 
he, built another Church dedicate to St. Thends- 
ra in a Place call'd the Hepdomum, which in the 
Greek ſignifies the Seventh. Zonaras, in the Life 
of Phocas, mentions the ſame Thing, as does alſo 
Cedrinus in the Life of Arcadius and Fuſtin, 
with many others. In this Place were- many 
Laws enacted ; and Zonaras writes, that Theods- 


fius the Great built a Church there, in Honour 


of St. John Baptiſt. Gyllius ſays, that tis at 
preſent enclos'd within the Walls of the City, 
that it ſtands upon the fixth Hill, and that tis 
call'd Hepdomum, or Seventh, as denoting the 
Number of the Suburbs of the City. 

The Blachernæ.] This is another Part of the 
Suburbs, mention d by Juſtinian in his 151% 
Nov. where he ſays, that Hierius bequeath'd by 
Will to his Son Arthemius the Suburbs in the 
Blachernæ. Zonaras writes, that Pulcheria, the 


Siſter of T heodoſjus the Leſs, built a Church to 


the Bleſſed Virgin in this Place, which, as Proco- 
pius tells us, was repair d by Fuſtinion. Cedri- 
nus obſerves, that the Emperor Juſtin, N * 


* 
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of Juſtinian, enlarg'd it with two Arches. Sui- 
das reports, that Anaſtaſius the Emperor builę 
there a large Triclinium, and Tiberius a Bagnio, 
as Zonaras writes. It took its Name of the Bla- 
cherne, as Gyllius believes, upon the Authority 
of Dionyſus a Byzantian Writer, from ſome 
Perſon, who was formerly a kind of a petty 
King there. It was fituate near the Sea, in the 
Place, as Nicephorus obſerves in his 15 Book 
Chap. 25* of his Eccl. Hiſt. where Leo the Great 
built a Church to the Virgin Mary. | 
The Monaſtery of Studius was another Part 
of the Suburbs of Conſtantinople, in which, as 
Tuſtiman obſerves, in his Gh Chap. Novel 5g. 
was kept a large Bier, for the Burial of the 
Dead. The following Account is given of Stu- 
dius by Nicephorus, in his 15 Book, Chap. 25% 
of his Ecclej. Hiſt. An eminent Citizen of Rome, 
ſays he, nam'd Studius, came from thence to 
Conſtantinople, where he built a Church to the 
Memory of St. Fohn Baptiſt, and that divine Ser- 
vice might be celebrated there with more De- 
cency and Solemnity, he took ſome Monks our 
of the Monaſtery of the 'Axzciuy]u, who were fo 
call'd, becauſe ſome of them were always waking 
to attend divine Worthip. The heavenly- minded 
Marcellinus built them a Monaſtery, in which 
they continually ſang Hymns to God, their So- 
ciety being divided into three Tribes for that 
Purpoſe. Thus far Nzcephorus. Upon this Occa- 
ſion Studius was made Conſul, as appears by an 
Inſcription over the Gate of his own Monaſtery, 
which runs thus ; BY 
IS 
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This Pyle was rais'd by Studius bounteous Hand: 
Great Actions greateft Honours ſhould command. 
In juſt Acknowledgment, the grateful Town, , 
Repay'd the Founder with a ConſuF's Gum. 

This happen'd in the Reign of Leo the Empe- 


ror. 


ty The Coparia, as is plain from the 159 Nov. 
ie of Juſtinian, was another Part of the Suburbs, 
* and was bequeath d, as N by the Codicil of 
27 Hieriuss Will to his Niece. _ 


There was alſo another Part of the Suburbs 
in the Promontory of the Creek of Softhentum, 
which was formerly in the Poſſeſſion of Arda- 
burus, General of the Army to Theodofius the 
Leſs. The Right of it afterwards came to Hie- 
rius, who was Præfectus Pretorio, or General 
of the Life-Guard to the Emperor Zeno. Nice- 
phorus in the got Chap. of his ch Book of Eccl. 
Hiſt. gives this Reaſon why it was call'd Softhe- 
mum, "Tis recorded, ſays he, that the Argonauts 
of Greece, when they arriv'd here, began to plun- 
der the Countrey, but were defeated by Amycus, 
who was then Governor of the Place, and being 
diſpers'd, they wander'd about till they came to a 
woody unhoſpitable Place, where they took ſhel- 
ter in a large Thicket of Trees; that in this Ca- 
lamity Virtue came down to them from Heaven 
in a human Shape, having Wings like an Eagle, 
and by her Oracle foretold, that if they would 
venture another Battle, they ſhould conquer 
Amycus. Directed by this Advice, they engag d 
them again, obtain'd an entire Victory over them, 

flew 
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flew him, and all his Forces; and that to expreſs 
their Gratitude to the Viſon, they built a Tem- 
ple, and erected a Statue to her, in the Sha 

ſhe appear'd to them, which gave the Place 7 6 


Name of Softhenium, becauſe they fecur'd them- 


ſelves by the ſecond Battle. 

ium, or Philotheum. ] This was alſo ano- 
ther Part of the Suburbs, and is mention'd as ſuch 
in 159% Nov. of Fuftinian. 

The Porta Veneta is mentioned by Procopius 
in his Hiftory of the Perſian War; who, ſpeaking 
of ſome military Officer, tells us, that when he 
came to the Porta Veneta, which ſtands on che 
Right Hand of the Palace, he halted and deter- 
min d to march to Hypalium. This Gate ſeems 
to take its Name from the Suburbs call'd in Ve- 
netis, probably becauſe the Venetian Fattion, a 
Company of Chariot-Racers dreſs d in Sky- 
colour'd Cloths, dwelt there. 

Procepius alſo takes Notice of the Pontichium 
by the Ferry, and alſo of the Rufiniang, as two 
other Parts of the Suburbs, Theſe Places he 
mentions” in his 1* Book of the Perſian War; as 
does alſo Sozomen in the 21% Chap. Book the 96. 


07 the hd Buildings of Conſtanti- 
nople. 


1 aſſures us, that the whole City, at pre- 


ſent, is under a viſible Decay, as to its 


| Buildings; that the Houſes are low and mean, 


and 
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and that there's little or nothing to be ſeen of its 
ancient Beauty and Magnificence, except in a 
few of their Baſha's Houſes, their Moſques, their 
Bagmo's, and their Caravanſera s, which are all 
very noble Buildings, and are as follows. 

There are at leaſt three hundred Moſques 
built with Marble, cover'd with Lead, and ſhin- 
ing with gloſſy marble Pillars. 

There are above a hundred publick Bagno's, 
both for Men and Women, which are very ſpa- 
cious. 

There are alſo about the ſame Number of Ca- 
ravanſera's; the moiſt eminent of which are 
adorn'd with Fountains, which are conſtantly 
ſupply'd with Water from the Fields adjoining the 
8 2 and which alſo ſupply the whole City. 
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| Deſcribing the Situation of 
Conſtantinople, the Conve- 
niencies of its Port, and 


the Commodities in which 
it abounds. 


CA _—_lONTANTINOPLE is ſituated after 

ſuch a Manner in a Peninſula, that 
tis ſcarce bounded by the Conti- 
nent; for on three Sides tis inclo- 
ſed by the Sea, Nor is it only well 
fortified by its natural Situation, 
but tis alſo well guarded by Forts, erected in 

B 


large 
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large Fields, extending from the City at leaſt 4 
two Day's Journey, and more than twenty Miles 
in Length. The Seas that bound the Peninſula 
are Pontus, or the Black Sea, the Boſþorus, and the 
Propontis, The City is incloſed by a Wall for- 
merly built by Anaftafius. "Tis upon this Ac- 
count that being ſecured as it were by a double 
Peninſula, ſhe entitles her ſelf the Fortreſs of all 
Europe, and claims the Preheminence over all the 
Cities of the World, as hanging over the Straits 
both of Europe and Af a. For beſides other im- 


menſe Advantages peculiar to it, this is look d up- 


on as a principal Convenience of its Situation, 
that tis encompaſſed by a Sea abounding with che 
fineſt Harbours for Ships; on the South by the 
Propontis, on the Eaſt by the Boſporus, and on 
the North by a Bay full f Ports, which can not 
only be ſecured by a Boom, but even without 
ſuch a Security, can greatly annoy the Enemy. 
For the Walls of Conſtantinople and Galata ſtrait— 
ning its Latitude into lets than half a Mile over, 
it has often deſtroy d the Enemies Ships by liquid 
Fire, and other Inſtruments of War. I would re- 
mark farther, that were it ſecured according to 
the Improvements of modern Fortification, it 


would be the ſtrongeſt Fortreſs in the World ; 


dix. if the four ancient Ports, formerly incloſed 
within its Walls by Booms, were rebuilt; two 
of which (being not only the Ornament, but the 
Defence of old Byzantzum) held out a Siege a- 
gainſt Severus for the Space of three Years; nor 
could it ever be obliged to a Surrender, but by 
Famine only. For beſides the Profits and Advan- 
tages It receives from the P, antis and Ægean 
Sea, 
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Sea, it holds an abſolute Dominion over the Black 
Sea; and by one Door only, namely by the Bo 
porus, (huts up its Communication with any other 
part of the World; for no Ship can pals this Sea, 


ir the Port thinks fit to diſpute their Paſſage. By 


which means it falls out, that all the Riches of 
the Black Sea, whether exported or imported, are 
at her Command. And indeed ſuch confiderable 
Exportations are made from hence of Hydes of 
all Kinds, of Honey, of Wax, of Slaves, and o- 
ther Commodities, as ſupply a great Part of Eu- 
rope, Afia and Africa; and on the other hand, 
there are imported from thoſe Places fuch extra- 
ordinary Quantities of Wine, Oil, Corn, and o- 
ther Goods without Number, that Mya, Dacia, 
Pannonia, Sarmatia, Maotis, Colchis, Spain, A- 
bania, Cappadocia, Armenia, Media, Parthia, 
and both Parts of Scythia, ſhare in the great A- 
bundance. Tis for this Reaſon, that not only all 
foreign Nations, if they would entitle themſelves 
to any Property in the immenſe. Wealth of the 
Black Sea, but alſo all Sea Port and Iſland Towns are 


obliged to court the Friendſhip of this City. Be- 


ſides, tis impoſſible for any Ships to paſs or re- 
paſs, either from Aſia or Europe, but at her Plea- 
ſure, ſne being as it were the Bridge and Port of 
both thoſe Worlds; nay, I might call her the Con- 
tinent that joins them, did not the Helleſpont di- 
vide them. Bur this Sea is thought, in many Re- 
ſpects, to be inferior to that of Conſtantinople; 


firſt, as it is much larger, and then, as not ha- 


ving a Bay as that has, by which its City might 
be made a Peninſula, and a commodious Port for 


Ships: And indeed if ir had ſuch a Bay, yet could 
Ma 
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it reap no Advantage of Commerce from the 
Black Sea, but by the Permiſſion of the People of 
Conſtantinople. Conſtantine at firſt began to build 
a City upon Sigeum, a Promontory hanging over 
the Straits of the Helleſpont; but quitting that Si- 
tuation, he afterwards pitch'd upon a Promonto- 
ry of Byzantium. Troy, I acknowledge, is a mag- 
nificent City, but they were blind, who could not 
diſcover the Situation of Byzantium ; all ſtark 
blind, who founded Cities within View of it, either 
on the Coaſt of the Helleſpont, or the Propontis ; 
which though they maintain'd their Grandeur for 
ſome Time, yet at preſent are quite in Ruins, or 
have only a few Streets remaining, and which, if 
they were all rebuilt, muſt be in Subjection to Con- 
flantinople, as being ſuperior in Power to all of 
them, Wherefore we may juſtly entitle her the 
Key, not only of the Black Sea, but alſo of the Pro- 
ntis and the Mediterranean Sea, Cyzicus (now 
called Chazzco) is highly in Eſteem, for that it 
Joins by two Bridges the Iſland to the Continent, 
and unites two oppoſite Bays, and is, as Ari/t:des 
informs us, the Bond of the Black, and the Me- 
diterranean Sea ; but any Man, who has his Eyes 
in his Head, may ſee, that tis but a very weak 
one. The Propontis flows in a broad Sea, be- 
rween Cyzzcus and Europe; by which Means as a 
Paſſage is open into both Seas, though the Peo- 
ple of Cyzicus ſhould pretend to diſpute it; fo 
they on the other hand, ſhould the People of 
Helleſpont or Conſtantinaple conteſt it with them, 
could have no Advantage of the Commerce of ei- 
ther of thoſe Seas. I ſhall fay nothing at preſent 
of Heracl:a, Selymbria, and Chalcedon, ſeated on 
£4 the 
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the Coaſt of the Propontzs, anciently Cities of Re- 
nown, both for the Induſtry of their Inhabitants, 
and the Agreeableneſs of their Situation; but they 
could never ſhare in the principal Commodities 
of other Towns of Traffick, in the Neighbour- 
hood of the Port of Conſtantinople, which was al- 
ways look'd upon as impregnable. The Harbours 
of thoſe Cities have lain for a conſiderable time 
all under Water, ſo that they were not of ſufficient 
Force to fail the Boſporus and the Helleſpont, with- 
out the Permiſſion of the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Places: But the Byzantians rode Maſters of the 
Black Sea, in Defiance of them all. Byzantium 
therefore ſeems alone exempted from thoſe Incon- 
veniencies and Incapacities which have happen'd 
to her Neighbours, and to many other potent and 
flouriſhing Cities, which for ſeveral Years having 
lain in their own Ruins, are either not rebuilt 
with their ancient Grandeur, or have changed 
their former Situation. All irs neighbouring 
Towns are yet loſt: There is only the Name of 
Memphis remaining. Whereas Babylon, ſeated in 
its Neighbourhood, from a ſmall Fort, is become 
a large and populous City; and yet neither of 
them is ſo commodious as Conſtantinople. I hall 
take no Notice of Babylon in Afyria, who, when 
ſhe was in her moſt flouriſhing State, had the 
Mortification to ſee a City built near her, equal 
in Largeneſs to her ſelf: Why is not Alexandria 
rebuilt, but becauſe ſhe muſt ſupport her ſelf 
more by the Induſtry of her People, than the A- 
greeableneſs of her Situation? Twas the Sanctity 
of St. Peter, and the Grandeur of the Roman 
Name, that contributed more to the rebuilding 
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old Rome, than the natural Siruation of the Place 
itſelf, as having no Convenience for Ships and 
Harbours. I pats by in Silence Athens and Lace- 
demon, which were more remarkable for the 
Learning and reſolute Bravery of their People, 
than the Situation of their City. I omit the two 


| Eyes ot the Sea Coaſt, Corinth and Carthage, both 


which falling into Ruins at the ſame Time, were 
fuſt repaired by Julius Cajar ; afterwards, when 
they fell eatirely to decay, no body rebuilt them: 
And though Carthage is ſeated in a Peninſula 
with ſeveral Havens about it, yet in no part of 
it are there two Seas which fall into each other: 
For though Corinth may be ſaid to lie between 
two Seas, and is call'd the Fort of Pelofonneſus, 
the Key and Door of Greece; yet is it fo far from 
uniting in one Chanel two Seas, or two Bays ad- 
joining to the Peninſula, that ſhe was never able 
to make Head againſt the Macedenians or Romans, 
as Cyz:co and Negropout did; the one by its well 
built Forts and other War-like Means, and the 
other by the Strength of its natural Situation. 
Bur Conſtantinople is the Key both of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea, which alone, by the beſt 
Skill in Navigation, nay though you were to make 
a Voyage round the World, you will find to meet 
only in one Point, and that is, the Mouth of the 
Port. I ſhall fay nothing of Venice, which does 
not ſo much encloſe the Sea for proper Harbours, 
as tis encloſed by it, and labours under greater 
Difficulties to keep off the Swellings and Inunda- 
tions of the Seas, than unite them together. I 
paſs by the Situations of the whole Univerſe, 


wherever there are, have, or ſhall be Cities; in 


none 
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none of them ſhall you find a Port abounding 
with ſo many and fo great Conveniencies, both 
for the Maintenance .of its Dominion over the 
Seas, and the Support of Life, as in this City. It 
is furniſh'd with Plenty of all manner of Provi- 
ſions, being ſupply'd with Corn by a very large 
Field of Thrace, extending itſelf, in ſome Parts of 
it, a Length of ſeven Days, and in others, of a 
more than twenty Days Journey. I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of Aſia adjoining to it, abounding with the 
greateſt Fruitfulneſs both of Corn and Paſture, 
and the - beſt Conveniencies for their Impor- 
tration from both Seas. And as to the immenſe 
Quanticy of irs Wines, befides what is the Pro- 
duct of its own Soil, it is furniſh'd with that Com- 
modity from all the Coaſts of the Boſporus, the 
Propontis, and the Helleſpont, which are all well 
ſtock'd with Vineyards; and without the Danger 
of a long Voyage, Conſtantinople can, at her Plea- 
ſure, import the choiceſt Wines of all Kinds, and 
whatever elſe may contribute to her own Gratifi- 
cation and Delight. *Tis for this Reaſon that 
| Theopompus gives her this Character, That ever 
ſince ſhe became a Mart-Town, her People were 
wholly taken up, either in the Marker, in the 
Port, or at Taverns, giving themſelves up entire- 
ly ro Wine. Menander, in his Comedy Auletris, 
tells us, that Conſtantinople makes all her Mer- 
chants Sorts. I bouze it, ſays one of his Actors, 
all Night ; and upon my waking after the Doſe, I 
fancy I have no leſs than four Heads upon my Shoul- 
ders. The Comedians play handſomely upon them, 
in giving us an Account, that when their City 
was beſieged, their General had no other Way to 
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keep his Soldiers from deſerting, but by building 
Taverns within the Walls; which, tho' a Fault 
proceeding from their popular Form of Govern- 
ment, yet at the fame time denotes to. us the 
great Fruitfulneſs of their Soil, and the great 
Plenty they have of Wine. They who have been 
Eye-witneſles can beſt atteſt, how well they are 
provided with Fleſh, with Veniſon and Fowls, 
which they might ſhare more abundantly, but 
that they are but indifferent Sportſmen. Their 
Markets are always ſtored with the richeſt Fruits 
of all Kinds. If any Objection be made to this, 
I would have it conſider d, what Quantities the 
Turks uſe, after hard Drinking, to allay their 
Thirſt. And as to Timber, Conftantineple is fo 
plentifully ſupply'd with that, both from Europe 
and Aſia, and will in all probability continue to be 
ſo, that ſhe can be under no Apprehenfions of a 
Scarcity that way, as long as ſhe continues a Ci- 

. Woods of an unmeaſurable Length, extend- 
ing themſelves from the Propontis beyond Colchis, 
a more than forty Days Journey, contribute to her 
Store; fo that ſhe does not only ſupply the neigh- 
bouring Parts with Timber for building Ships and 
Houſes, but even Z#gypt, Arabia and Africa, par- 
take in the inexhauſtible Abundance ; while ſhe, 
of all the Cities in the World, cannot lie under 
the want of Wood of any Kind, under which, e- 
ven in our Time, we have obſerved the moſt 
flouriſhing Cities, both of Europe and Aſia, ſome- 
times to have fallen. Marſeilles, Venice, Taran- 


to, are all famous for Fiſh ; yer Conſtantinople ex- 


ceeds them all in its Abundance of this Kind. 
The Port is ſupply'd with vaſt Quantities from 
both 
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both Seas ; nor do they ſwim only in thick Shoals 
through the Beſporus, but alſo from Chalcedon to 
this Port. Inſomuch that twenty Fiſh-Boats have 
been laden with one Net; and indeed they are ſo 
numberleſs, that oftentimes from the Continent 
you may take them out of the Sea with your 
Hands. Nay, when in the Spring, they ſwim u 

into the Black Sea, you may kill them a 
Stones. The Women, with Oſier Baſkets ty'd to 
a Rope, angle for them out of the Windows, and 
the Fiſhermen with bare Hooks take a fort of 
Fiſh of the Tunny Kind, in ſuch Quantities, as are 
a competent Supply to all Greece, and a great part 
of Alia and Europe. But not to recount the dif- 
ferent Kinds of Fiſh they are ſtock'd with, they 
catch ſuch Multitudes of Oyſters, and other Shell 
Fiſh, that you may ſee in the Fiſh Market every 
Day, ſo many Boats full of them, as are a Suffi- 
ciency to the Grecians, all their Faſt- Days, when 
they abſtain from all ſorts of Fiſh which have 
Blood in them. If there was not ſo conſiderable 
a Plenty of Fleſh at Conſtantinople, if the People 
took any Pleaſure in eating Fiſh, and their Fiſh- 
ermen were as induſtrious as thoſe of Venice and 
Marſeilles, and were alſo allow'd a Freedom in 
their Fiſhery, they would have it in their Power, 
not only to pay as a Tribute a third part of their 
Fiſh at leaſt to the Grand Seignor, but alſo to 
ſupply all the leſſer Towns in her Neighbourhood. 


If we conſider the Temperature of the Climate of 


New Rome, it muſt be allow'd by proper Judges, 
that it far excels that of Pontus. For my own 
Part I have often experienced it to be a more 

calthy Air than that of Old Rome; and for many 


Years 


— 
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Years paſt, I have ſcarce obſerved above a Winter 
or two to have been very cold, and that the Sum- 
mer Heats have been allay'd by the northern 
Breezes, which generally clear the Air for the 
whole Seaſon. In the Winter, 'ris a little warm'd 
by the ſouthern Winds, which have the ſame Ef- 
fect. When the Wind is at North, they have 
generally Rain, though tis quite otherwiſe in J. 
faly and France. As to the Plague, tis leſs ra- 
ging, leſs mortal, and no more rife among them, 
than it is, commonly ſpeaking, in great Cities; 
and which indeed would be leſs rife, were it not 
for the Multitudes of the common People, and 
the foul Way of Feeding among their Slaves. But 


that 1 may not ſeem to flouriſh too largely in the 


Praiſe of this City, never to be defamed by the 
moſt ſour Cynicb, I muſt confeſs that there is one 
great Inconvenience it labours under, which is, 

that 'tis more frequently inhabited by a ſavage, 

than a genteel and civiliz'd People; not bur that 
ſhe is capable of refining the Manners of the moſt 
rude and unpoliſh'd; bur becauſe her Inhabitants, 
by their luxurious way of living, emaſculate them- 
ſelves, and for that Reaſon are wholly incapable of 
making any Reſiſtance againſt thoſe barbarous Peo- 
ple, by whom, to a vaſt Diſtance, they are en- 
compals'd on all Sides. From hence it is, that 
although Conſtantinople ſeems as it were by Nature 
form'd for Government, yet her People are nei- 
ther under the Decencies of Education, nor an 

Strictneſs of Diſcipline. Their Affluence makes 
them ſlothful, and their Pride renders them averſe 
to an r Familiarity, and a generous Converſa- 


tion; fo that they avoid all Opportunities of be- 
ing 
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ing thruſt out of Company for their Inſolence, or 
falling into Diſſenſions amongſt themſelves, by 
which means the Chriſtian Inhabitants of the 
Place, formerly loſt both their City and Govern- 
ment. But let their Quarrels and Diviſions run 
never ſo high, and throw the whole City into a 
Flame, as they have many times done, nay tho' 
they ſhould raſe her even with the Ground, yet 
{he would ſoon rife again out of her own Ruins, 
by reaſon of the Pleaſantneſs of her Situation, 
without which the Black Sea could not ſo pro- 
perly be called the Euxine, as the Axine Sea, (the 
Inhabitants of whoſe Coaſt uſed to kill all Stran- 
gers that fell into their Hands) by reaſon of the 
great Numbers of barbarous People who dwell 
round the Black Sea. It would be dangerous ven- 
turing on the Coaſts of the Blzck. Sea, either by 
Land or Water, which are full of Pyrates and 
Robbers, unleſs they were kept in a tolerable Or- 
der by the Government of the Port. There 
would be no paſſing the Straits of the Boſporus, 
which is inhabited on both Shores by a barbarous 
People, but for the fame Reaſon. And though 
a Man was never fo ſecure of a ſafe Paſſage, yet 
he might miſtake his Road at the Mouth of the 
Boſporus, being miſguided by the falſe Lights, 
which the Thractans, who inhabit the Coaſts of 
the Black Sea, formerly uſed to hang out, inſtead 


of a Pharos. Tis therefore not only in the Pow- 


er of Conſtantinople, to prevent any Foreigners 
failing the Black Sea; but in reality no Powers 
can fail it, without ſome Aſſiſtance from her. 
Since therefore Conſtantinople is the Fortreſs of all 


Europe, both againſt the Pyrates of Pontus, 3 
me 
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the Savages of A/ia, was the never ſo effectually 
demoliſh'd,-as to all Appearance, yet would ſhe 
riſe again out of her Ruins to her former 
Grandeur and Magnificence. With what Fury 
did Severus purſue this City, even to an entire 
Subverſion? And yet when he cool'd in his Re- 
ſentments againſt theſe People, he recollected 
with himſelf, that he had deſtroy'd a Ciry which 
had been the common Benefactreſs of the Uni- 
verſe, and the grand Bulwark of the Eaſtern Em- 

ire. In a little time after he began to rebuild 

er, and order'd her, in Honour of his Son, to be 


o end wich this Reflection; 


That though all other Cities have their Periods of 
Government, and are ſubject to the Decays of 
Time, Conſtantinople alone ſeems to claim to her- 
ſelf a kind of Immortality, and will continue a 
City, as long as the Race of Mankind ſhall live 
either to inhabit or rebuild her. 


THE 


ANTIQUITIES 


ConsTANTINOPLE. 


BOOK 1 


— 


e 


Of the Founders of Byzantium, and the 
different Succeſſes and Revolutions of 
that City. 


s recorded by Stephanus and Pauſa- 
7 nias, that Byzantium, now call'd 
Conſtantinople, was firſt founded by 
0 the Son of Neptune and Cero- 


Sq a, or by a Perſon named Byzes, Ad- 


9 miral of the Fleet of the Megarians, who tranſ- 
8 | planted 
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planted a Colony thither. I am of Opinion, that 
this was the fame Perſon with Byzas. For had it 
taken its Name from Byzes, this City had more 

perly been call'd Byzeum than Byzantium, 
Philoftratus, in the Life of Marcus a Sophiſt of By- 
zantium, calls the Admiral of that Fleet by the 
Name of Byzas, when he informs us, that Mar- 
cus (whom he would have deſcended from the 
ancient Family of Byzas) made a Voyage to Me- 
gara, and was exceedingly in Favour with the 
People there, who had formerly ſent over a Colo- 
ny to Byzantium. This People, when they had 
conſulted Apollo where they ſhould found a City, 
received in Anſwer from the Oracle, . That they 
ſhould ſcel out a Situation oppoſite to the Land of 
the Blind. The People of Chalcedon were given 
ro underſtand by this myſtical Anſwer, that tho' 
they had made a Landing there before, and had 


an Opportunity of viewing the commodious Si- 


tuation of that and other Places adjacent, yet at 


laſt had pitch'd upon the moſt improper Place of 
all. As to what is mention'd by Juſtin, that By- 
zantium was firſt founded by Paujamas a Spar- 
tan, I take it to import no more than this; that 
they who affirm that Syca, at preſent call'd Gala- 
ta, was firſt founded by the Genoeſe, as was Con- 
Rantinople by Conſtantine, their Meaning was, 
that they either rebuilt or enlarged thoſe Places, 
and not that they were the firſt Founders of them. 
For when I find it in Herodotus, that upon the 
Invaſion of Thrace by Darius, the People of By- 
zantium and Chalcedon were not in the leaſt Ex- 
pectation of the Arrival of the Phænician Fleet, 


that having quitted their Cities, they retired into 
the 
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the Inland Shores of the Black Sea, and there 
founded Meſembria, and that the Phænicians 
' burnt Byzantium, and Chalcedon; I am of Opini- 
on, that the Lacedemonians, under the Command 
of Pauſanias, ſent a Colony thither, and rebuilt 
Byzantium, which was before either a Colony of 
the Megarians, or the Seat of the Subjects of By- 
zas the Son of Neptune, its firſt Founder. Eu- 
fathius aſſures us, that it was anciently called Auto- 
nina from Antoninus Baſſianus, the Son of Severus 
Cz/ar, but that it paſſed under that Name no 
longer than his Father liv'd, and that many Years 
after it was call'd New Rome, and Conſtantinople, 
and Anthuſa, or Florentia, by Conſtantine the 
Great; upon which Account it is call'd by Pri- 
ſcian New Conſtantinopolitan Rome. It was fore- 
told by the Oracle, that its Inhabitants ſhould be 
a ſucceſsful and flouriſhing People, but a con- 
ſtant Courſe of Proſperity did not always attend 
them. Twas with great Difficulty that this City 
firſt began to make a Figure in the World, in the 
Struggles it underwent with the Thracians, Bi- 
thymans, and Gallogrecians, and in paying a year- 
ly Tribute of eighty Talents to the Gault who go- 
vern'd in Aa. "Twas with greater Conteſts that 
it roſe to higher Degrees of Eminency, being fre- 
quently haraſs'd, not only with foreign, but do- 
meſtick Enemies. Mighty Changes it underwent, 
being ſometimes under the popular , ſometimes 
under the ariſtocratical Form of Government, 
widely extending its Conqueſts in Europe and A- 
ia, but — 6 in Bithynia. For Philarcus ob- 
ſerves in the ſixth Book of his Hiſtory, that the 
Byzantians had the fame Power over the Bithy- 

3 nians, 
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nians, as the Lacedemonians had over their Helo- 
te, This Commonwealth had ſo great a Venera- 
tion for the Prolemæi Kings of Ægypt, that to 
one of them nam'd Pbiladelpbus, they pay d di- 
vine Honours, and erected a Temple to him, in 


the Sight of their City; and ſo great a Regard had 


they for the Roman Name, that they aſſiſted them 
againſt the King of Macedon, to whom, as dege- 
nerating from his Predeceſſors, they gave the nick- 
name of Pſeudo- Philippus. I need not mention 
the powerful Succours they ſent againſt Antio- 
chus, Perſeus, Ariſtonicus, and the Aſſiſtance they 
ve Antonius, when engaged in a War againſt the 
tes. This City alone ſtood the Brunt of Mi- 
tbridates's whole Army landed in their Territo- 


Ties, and at laſt, though with great Difficulty, 


bravely repell'd the Invader. It aſſiſted ar once 
Sylla, Lucullus and Pompey, when they lay'd Siege 
to any Town or Fortification, which might be a 
Security to their auxiliary Forces in their Paſſage, 
either by Sea or Land, or might prove a conve- 


nient Port, either for Exportation or Importation 


of Proviſion. Joining its Forces at laſt with Ni- 
ger againſt Severus, it became ſubject to the Pe- 
rinthians, and was deſpoil'd of all the Honours of 
its Government. All its ſtately Bagnio's and The- 
atres, its ſtrong and lofty Walls, (built of ſquare 
Stone, much of the fame Hardneſs with that of a 
Grindſtone, not brought from Miletus, as Poli- 
tianus fancies) with which it was fortify d, were 
entirely ruin d. I ſay, that this Stone was cut out 
of no Quarry, either of ancient Miletus, or Mile- 
topolis; uſe Miletus lies at too great a Di- 
ſtance from it, and Miletopolis, which is ſeated 

2 near 
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near the River Rhyndacus, is no ways famous for 
Quarries. I ſaw, by the By, this laſt City, ad- 
joining to the Lake of Apolloniatus, entirely de- 
moliſh d, retaining at preſent its Name only. The 
Walls of Byzantium, as Heradian relates, were 
cemented with ſo thin a Mortar, that you would 
by no means think them a conjointed Building, 
but one entire Stone. They who ſaw them in 
Ruins in Herodian's Time, were equally ſurpriz d 
at thoſe who built, and thoſe who defaced them. 
Dion, whom Zonaras quotes, reports, that the 
Walls of Byzantium were exceeding ftrong, the 
Copings of which were built with Stones three 
Foot thick, cramp'd together with Links of 
Braſs; and that it was ſo firmly compacted in- 
wardly, that the whole Building ſeem'd to be one 
ſolid Wall. It is adorn'd with numerous and 
large Towers, having Gates in them placed one 
above. another. The Walls on the fide of the 
Continent are very lofty; towards the Sea, not 
quite ſo high. It had two Ports within the Walls, 
ſecured with Booms, as was their Entrance by two 
high Forts. I had then no Opportunity of con- 
ſulting X-nophon in the Original; however I was 
of Opinion from the Latin Tranſlation, that a 
Paſſage in that Author, which is as follows, has 
a Relation to one of thoſe Ports: When the Soldi- 
ers, ſays he, had paſſed over from Chryſopolis 7s 
Byzantium, and were deny'd Entrance into the Ci- 
ty, they threaten'd to force the Gates, unleſs the 
Inhabitants open'd them of their own Accord; and 
immediately haſtening to the Sea, they ſcaled the 
Walls, and leap'd into the Town, hard by the Sides 
of the Port, which the nn call z1das, that = 
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by the Piles ; becauſe they jet out into the Sea, 
winding into the Figure of a Crab's Claw. But 
afterwards meeting with that Author in Greek, I 
found no Mention there of the Port, but only r 
ni TS texas, that is, near the Copings of the 
Wall, or rather the Buttreſſes that 3 I. 
Had it been in the Original y1ay 78 , i 
ought rather to have been tranſlated the Th or 
the Arm. Dionyſius a Byzantian mentions, that 
the firſt Winding of the Beſporus contains three 
Ports. The Byzantians in their time had five 
hundred Ships, ſome of which were two-oar'd 
Galleys; ſome had Rudders both at Stem and 
Stern, and had alſo their Pilates at each, and 
two Sets of Hands aboard, ſo that either in an 
Engagement, or upon a Retreat, there was no 
Neceſſity for them to tack about. The Byzar- 
tians, both in the Life-time and after the Death 
of Niger, when beſieged for the Space of three 
Years, acted Wonders; for they not only took the 
Enemies Ships as they fail'd by them, but dragg'd 
their three-oar'd Galleys from their Moorings; 
for diving under Water they cut their Anchors, 
and by fattening ſmall Ropes from the Stern round 
their Ancles, they hall'd off their Ships, which 
ſeem'd to ſwim merely by the natural Tyde of the 
Sea. Nor were the Byzantians the firſt who pra- 
_ Ris'd this Stratagem, but the Tyrians frequently, 
under a Pretence of gathering Shell-Fiſh, would 
play the fame Trick; which Alexander had no 
ſooner diſcover'd, than he gave Orders that the 
Anchors of his whole Fleet, inſtead of Cables, 
ſhould be faſten'd to Iron Chains. In this Siege 


the Byzantians being reduced to great Straits, ſtil! 
| refuſed 
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refuſed to ſurrender, making the beſt Defence 


they could with Timber taken from their Houſes. 
They alſo breeded Cables for their Ships out of 
their Womens Hair; nay ſometimes they threw 
down Statues and Horſes upon the Heads of their 
Enemies. At laſt their Proviſion being entirely 
ſpent, they took up with Hydes ſoften d in Wa- 
ter; and theſe being gone, they were brought to 
the extreme Neceflity of eating one another: At 
laſt, being wholly reduced by Famine, they were 
forced to a Surrender. The Romans gave no 
Quarter to the Soldiers, nor the principal Men of 
the City. The whole Town, with all its ſtately 
Walls in which it glory'd, was levelled with the 
Ground; and all its Theatres and Bagmo's were 
demoliſh'd even to the ſmall Compais of a fingle 
Street. Severus was highly pleaſed with fo noble 
a Conqueſt. He took away the Freedom of the 
City, and having deprived it of the Dignity of a 
Commonwealth, he confiſcated the Goods of the 
Inhabitants ; and afterwards making it tributary, 
he gave it, with all the neighbouring Countrey, 
into the Hands of the Perinthians. Entering the 
City afterwards, and ſeeing the Inhabitants com- 
ing to meet him, with Olive-branches 1n their 
Hands begging Quarter, and excuſing themſelves 
for making ſo long a Defence, he forbore the 
Slaughter; yet left the Perinthians in the Poſſeſ- 
hon of the Town, allowing them nevertheleſs a 
Theatre, gave Orders for building them a Portico 
for Hunting, and a Hippodrom, to which he ad- 
Join'd ſome Bagmo's, which he built near the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter who was called Zeuxippus. He 
alſo rebuilt the Strategium; and all the Works 

| C.2 that 
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that were begun by Severus in his Life-time, were 
finiſh'd by his Son Antoninus. 


* 1 


at. 
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Bk Crap. II. 
Of the Extent of Old Byzantium. 


HE preſent Inhabitants of Conſtantinople 
tell you, that Old Byzantium ſtood within 
e 


Compats of the firſt Hill in the Imperial Pre- 
cinct, where the Grand Sergnor's Seraglio now 
ſtands: but I am of Opinion, from what follows 
it will appear, that it was of a larger Extent. 
Our modern Writers deſcribe its Situation thus; 
that it began at the Wall of the Citadel, ſtretch- 
ed itſelf to the Tower of Eugenius, and that it 
roſe gradually up to the Strategium, the Bagnio 
of Achilles, and the Urbicion. From thence it 

d on to the Chalcopratia, and the Miliarium 
Aureum, where there was another Urb:c:on of the 

| Byzantians: Thence it lengthen'd to the Pillars 
of Zonarius, from whence, after a gentle Deſcent, 
it winded round by the Mangan and the Bagnio's 
of Arcadius, up to the Acropolis. I am inclina- 
ble to credit all theſe Writers, excepting only Eu- 
ftathius, who tells us, that the Athemrans made 
uſe of Byzantium, a ſmall City, to keep their 
0 Treaſure in. But Zoſimus, a more ancient Hiſto- 
—=_ rian, deſcribes Byzantium after this Manner: I 
9 was ſeated, ſays he, on a Hill, which took up part 
| fl of the Iſthmus, and was bounded by a Bay called 
i | Cheras, and the Propontis. At the End of the 
ik | Portico's 
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Portico's built by Severus the Emperor, it had a 
Gate jet up, upon his Reconciliation with the Inba- 
bitants, for giving Protection to Niger his Enemy, 
The Wall of Byzantium extended itſelf from the 

Eaſtern Part of the City to the Temple of Venus, 
and the Sea over-again/t Chryſopolis: from the 
North it deſcended to the Dock, and fo onward 
to the Sea, which faces the Black Sea, and through 
which you ſail into it. This, ſays he, was the an- 
cient Extent of the City; but Dionyſius, a more 
ancient Writer than Zeſimus, as appears by his 
Account, which was written before its Deſtruction 
by Severus, tells us, that Byzantium contain'd in 
Compaſs at leaſt forty Furlongs, which is a much 

greater Extent than the preceding Writers reports 
ed it. Herodian informs us, that Byzantium, in 

— Time of Severus, was the greateſt City in all 

ace. | 


* 


Er 


Of the Rebuilding of Byzantium by Con- 
ſtantine the Great, and the Largeneſs 
of it in his Tame. 


T is recorded by Zonaras, that Conſtantine be- 
ing inclinable to build a City, and to give it 

is own Name, at firſt pitch'd upon Sardicus a 
Field of Afiq; afterwards, upon the Promontory 
Sigeum, and laſt of all upon Chalcedon and By- 
zantium, for that Purpole. 8 Cedrinus is 
a 5 3 8 
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of Opinion, that he firſt pitch'd upon Theſſaloni- 


ca, and after he had lived there two Years, be- 
ing wonderfully taken with the Delightfulneſs of 
the Place, he built the moſt magnificent Tem- 
ples, Bagnio's and Aqguedudts; but being interrupt- 
ed in his great Deſigns by the Plague which ra- 
gcu there, he was obliged to leave it, and paſſing 
a va or Chalcedon, (formerly overthrown by the 
Perſians, but then upon rebuilding) he was di- 
rected by the Eagles frequently carrying the ſmall 
Stones of the Workmen from thence to Byzan- 
tium, where Conjlantinsple ought to be built. 25 
naras is of the fame Opinion; and only differs as 


to the Story of the Stones, and ſays, that they were 


ſmall Ropes which they uſed in Building. But 
this ſeems to be a Fable taken out of Dionyſus a 
Byzantian Writer, who tells us, that Byzas had 
been the Founder of Byzantium, in a Place call'd 
Semyſtra, ſeated at the Mouth of the Rivers Cy- 
darus and Barbrſa, had not a Crow, by ſnatch- 
ing a Piece of the Sacrifice out of the Flames, and 
carrying it to a Promontory of the B9ſporus , di- 


rected Byzas to found Byzantium in that Place. 


But Conſtantine does not ſeem to me to have been 
ſo overſighted as were the ancient Chalcedonans, 
for which they ſtand recorded in the Hiſtories of 
all Ages. Nay, 'tis diſtinguiſhable by any Man 
of a tolerable judgment, that Byzantium was a 
much more commodious Situation for the Reman 
Empire than that of Chalcedon. The far more 
ancient Hiſtorians, among whom are Sogomen 
of Salamis and Zoſimus, who wrote in the Reign 
of Theodoſius the Leſs, judged more rationally on 
this Occaſion. They tell us, without taking any 

| Notice 
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Notice of Sardica, Theſſalonica or Chalcedon, that 
Conſtantine debating with himſelf, where he might 
build a City, and call it by his own Name, equal 
in Glory and Magnificence to that of Rome, had 
found out a convenient Situation for that Purpoſe, 
between old Troy and the Helleſpont ; that he had 
lay'd the Foundations, and raiſed part of the Wall 
to a conſiderable Height, which is to be ſeen at 
this Day on the Promontory Sigeum, which Pliny 
calls Mantium; becauſe the Sepulchre of Ajax, 
which was in that Place, hung over the Chops of 
the Helleſpont: They tell you farther, that an- 
ciently ſome Ships were itation'd there, and that 
the Grecians, when at War with the Trojans, 
pitch d their Tents in that Place: That Conſtan- 
tine afterwards came into an Opinion, that By- 
2antium was a properer Situation; that three hun- 
dred and fixty two Years after the Reign of Au- 
7uſtus, he rebuilt, enlarged and fortified it with 
great and ſtrong Walls, and by an Edict engra- 
ven on a Stone Pillar, and publickly fix d up in 
the Strategium, near his own Egueſtrian Statue, 
order d it to be called Ncva Roma Conſtantinopo- 
litana. Upon a Computation made, that the Na- 
tives were not a ſufficient Number to people the 
City, he built ſeveral fine Houſes in and about the 
Forums, of which he made a Preſent to the Se- 
nators and other Men of Quality, which he 
brought with him from Rome and other Nations. 
He built alſo ſeveral Forums, ſome as an Ornament, 
others for the Service of the City. The Hippo 
drom he beautify'd with Temples, - Fountains, - 
Portico's, and a Senate-Houſe, and allow'd its 


Members equal Honours . and Privileges with 
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thoſe of Rome. He alſo built himſelf a Palace, 
little inferior to the Royal one at Rome. In 
ſhort, he was ſo ambitious to make it rival Rome 
itſelf in all its Grandeur and Magnificence, that 
at length, as Sozomen aſſures us, it far ſurpaſſed 
it, both in the Number of its Inhabitants, and its 
Affluence of all Kinds. Eunapius a Sardian, 
no mean Writer, nay though an Enemy to Con- 
ftantine, deſcribes the vaſt Extent of Conſtantino- 
ple, in theſe Words: Conſtantinople, ſays he, for- 
merly called Byzantium, allow'd the ancient Athe- 
nians @ Liberty of importing Corn in great Yuan- 
tities; but at preſent not all the Ships of Burthen 
from Egypt, Aſia, Syria, Phœnicia, and many o- 


| ther Nations, can import a Quantity ſufficient for 


the Support of thoſe People, whom Conſtantine, by 
unpeopling other Cities, bas tranſported thither. Zo- 
fimus allo, though otherwiſe no very good Friend 
to Conflantine on the ſcore of his Religion, yet 
frankly owns, that he wonderfully enlarged it ; 
and that the Hhmus was encloſed by a Wall from 
Sea to Sea, to the Diſtance of fifteen Furlongs 
beyond the Walls of old Byzantium. But to what 
Extent ſoever Conſiantine might enlarge its Bounds, 
yet the Emperors who ſucceeded him have ex- 
tended them farther, and have encloſed the City 


with much wider Walls than thoſe built by Con- 


ftantine, and permitted them to build ſo cloſely 
one Houſe to another, and that even in their Mar- 
ket Places, that they could not walk the Streets 
without Danger, they were ſo crowded with Men 
and Cattle. Upon this Account it was, that a great 
part of the Sea which runs round the City was in 
ſome Places dry'd up, where by fixing Poſts 1 a 
| circular 
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circular Manner, and building Houſes upon them, 
they made their City large enough for the Rece- 
ption of an infinite Multitude of People. Thus 
does Zofimus expreſs himſelf as to the vaſt Extenr 
of this City, as it ſtood in the Time either of Ar- 
cadius or Theodofius. Agathius ſays, that in the 
Time of Juſtinian the Buildings were ſo cloſe and 
crowded together, that it was very difficult to ſee 
the Sky by looking through the Tops of them. 
The large Compaſs of this City before Fuſtinian's 
Time, we may in ſome meaſure collect from an 
ancient Deſcription of the City, by an unknown 
but ſeemingly a very faithful Writer. He aſſures 
us, that the Length of the City from the Porta 
Aurea to the Sea Shore in a dire& Line, was four- 
teen thouſand and ſeventy five Feet, and that it 
was fix thouſand one hundred and fifty Feet in 
Breadth. And yet we cannot collect plainly from 


| Procopius, that in the Reign of Fuſtinian the Bla- 


chernæ were encloſed within the Walls, altho 
before his Time the City was enlarged by T. 
us the Leſs, who as Zonaras and others write, 
gave Orders to Cyrus the Governour of the City 
for that Purpoſe. This Man, with great Dili» 
gence and wonderful Diſpatch, built a Wall over 
the Continent from Sea to Sea, in ſixty Days. 
The Inhabitants aſtoniſh'd that ſo immenſe a Work 
ſhould be finiſh'd in fo ſmall a Time, cry'd out 
in a publick manner in the Theatre, in the Pre- 
ſence of Theodaſius the Emperor, Conſtantine 
built this City, but Cyrus rebuilt it. This drew 
on him the Envy of his Prince, and render d him 
ſuſpected; ſo that being ſhaved by the Command 
of T heodofius, againſt his Inclinations, W 
tu 
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ſtituted Biſhop of Smyrna. The following In- 


ſcriptions made to Conſtantinus, and cary'd over 


the Gate of Xylocerum and Rhegium, take Notice 


of him in theſe Verſes. 


Over the Gate of Xyl:cerum (Xylocercum or Xy- 
kericum) in Byzantium, thus: 

Theje Walls by Theodoſius Royal Will, 

And Conſtantinus Prefect of the Eaſt, 

In fixty Days, ſurprizing Speed ! were butlf, 


Over the Gate of Rhegium is this Inſcription : 


Great Conſtantinus, Prefect of the Eaft, 
In fixty Days this ſtately Building fintſh'd. 


The Reaſon why Conſtantine order d Byzantium 
to be call'd New Rome, or Queen of the Roman 
Empire, is mention'd by Sozomen and others; 
namely, that God appear'd by Night to Conſtan- 
tine, and adviſed him to build a City at Byzan-. 
trum worthy his own Name. Some ſay, that as 
Julius Ceſar, upon a Plot form'd againſt him, 
judg'd it neceſſary to remove to Alexandria or 
Troy, {tripping Italy at the ſame time of every 
thing that was valuable, and carrying off all the 
Riches of the Roman Empire, leaving the Admi- 
niſtration in the Hands of his Friends; ſo it is 
ſaid of Conſtantine, that perceiving himſelf to be 
obnoxious to the People of Rome, having drain'd 
the City of all its Wealth, went over at firſt to 
Troy, and afterwards to Byzantium. Zoſimus, an 
implacable Enemy to the Chriſtian Name, al- 
ledges an execrable Piece of Villany, as the Cauſe 
of his Removal. Conſtantine, ſays he, when he 
had murder'd Criſpus, and had been guilty of other 

flagrant 
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flagrant Crimes, deſiring of the Prieſts an Expia- 
tion for them, their Anſwer was, That his Offences 
were ſo many and enormous, that they knew not 
which way to atone for them; telling him at the 
ſame time, that there cas a certain Ægyptian who 
came from Spain to Rome; who, i be had an Op- 
portunity of ſpeaking to him, could procure him an 
Expiation, if he would eſtabliſh in his Dominions 
this Belief of the Chriſtians, namely, That Men of 
the meſt profiigate Lives, immediately upon tbeir 
Repentance, obtain d Remiſſion of S ins. Conſtan- 
tine readily cloſed with this Offer, and his Sins 
were pardon'd. At the Approach of the Feſtival, 
on which it was wjual with him and his Army to go 
up to the Capitol, to perform the cuſtomary Rites 
of their Religion; Conſtantine fearful to be pre- 
ſent at that Sclemnity, as being warn'd to the con- 
trary by a Dream, which was ſent bim from the 
Agyptian, and net attending the holy 92 
highly diſguſted the Senate, and the whole Body of 
the People of Rome. But unable to bear the Curſes 
and Scandal they threw upon him on that Account, 
he went in Search of ſome Place or other equally fa- 
mous with Rome, where he might build him a Pa- 
lace, and which be might make the Seat of the Ro- 
man Empire, and that at laſt he had diſcovered a 
Place between Troas and Old Ilium, fit for that 
Purpoſe; and that there he built him a Palace, 
laid the Foundations of a City, and raiſed part of 
a Wall for its Defence: But that afterwards dif 
approving the Situation, he left his Works unfi- 
niſh'd, and ſettled at Byzantium; and being won- 
derfully taken with the Agreeableneſs of the Place, 
be * it in all reſpects to be very commodious 
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for an Imperial Seat. Thus far Zofimus, a great 


Favourite of Julian the Apoſtate, and an invete- 
rate Enemy to Conſtantine on the account of his 
Religion; to whoſe Sentiments I have fo perfect 
an Averſion, that I cannot give the leaſt Credit to 
thoſeEnormities he charges him with,and of which 
he had the greateſt Abhorrence, as being a Prince of 
remarkable Clemency and Goodneſs, which I am 
capable of proving abundantly, but that ir would 
prove too great a Digreſſion in the preſent Hiſto- 
ry. The Truth of it is, that Sozomen and Eva- 
grius both have ſufficiently refuted theſe malicious 
Reflections. In theſe Calumnies, I fay, I entire- 
ly differ from Zofmus, yet in his Deſcription of 

Extent, and Compaſs of the City, Iam whol- 
ly in his Opinion; who, though an Enemy to 
Conſtantine, yet is forced to acknowledge him to 
have built ſo large, fo noble, ſo magnificent a 
City. I am the more induced to give Credit to 


his Hiſtory in this Reſpect, becauſe he lived ma- 


ny Ages nearer to the Time of Conſtantine than 
our modern Monks, who, in the Books they have 


written of Conſtantinople, give the following Ac- 


count of it; namely, that Conſtantine built a Wall 
from the Tower of Eugenius (which was the 
Boundary of old Byzantium) to St. Anthony's 
Church, and the Church of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
call'd Rabdon, quite up to the Exacionion; and 
that at a Mile's Diſtance, it paſſed on to the old 
Gates of the Church of St. John the Baptiſt, ſtretch- 


ing itſelf farther to the Ciſtern of Bonus, from 


whence it extended itſelf to the Armation, and 
ſo winded round to St. Anthony's Church again. I 
ſhould give my ſelf the Trouble to examine this 


Account 
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it would cut off not only the whole Bay, but al- 
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Account, but that I know the Authors are fo fa- 
bulous, that they are no ways to be depended up- 
on. But this I look upon to be an intolerable 
Blunder, that they place the Church of St. John 
Baptiſt within the Walls built by Conſtantine, 
whereas for many Years after his Death it con- 
tinued without the City: Of which, and many o- 
ther Errors, I ſhall take Notice in the follow- 
ing Hiſtory. SJE | 


Cuar. I; 


Of the preſent Figure, Compaſs, Length 
aud Breadth of Conſtantinople. 


HE Figure of Conſtantinople is triangular, 
the Baſe of which is that Part of it which 
lies Weſtward : The top Angle points to the Eaſt, 
where the Peninſula begins. But both the Sides 
of this Triangle are not equal; for that Side 
which lies weſtward winds round the Angle of 
the Bay in the Figure of a Half-Moon. At a 
great Diſtance from thence, it winds about again 
from North to South. But the South Side of this 
Triangle veers about to fuch a Breadth, that if 
you ſhould draw a ſtrait Line from one Angle of 
it to the other, it would cut off a Creek, which, 
in the Middle of it, is at leaſt a quarter of a Mile 
over, Burt that Side which faces the North, and 
is call d Ceras, the Bay or Horn, ſhould you draw 
a ſtrait Line over it from one Angle to another, 
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ſo a part of Galata. For this Side. inflects inwards 


in fuch a manner, that from each Point it circu- 
lates in the Form of a Bow, having two ſmaller 
Windings of the fame Figure in the Middle of it, 


but lies inwardly into the Continent ſo far, that 


the two Horns or Ends of the Bow, which in- 
cludes them, no ways intercept the Proſpect of 
the Angles of the larger Arch. Tis upon this 
Account that Con/tantinople may rather ſeem to be 
of a triarcular, than a triangular Figure. For 
right Angles never project beyond rheir Sides, nor 
do they inflect inwards. Bur all ſemicircular Fi- 
gures are in a manner both convex and concave 
alſo. So that if theſe three Angles, ſo far as they 
project beyond the main Body of the City, were 


divided from it, Conſtantinople would form a fquare 


oblong Figure, little more than a Mile broad, and 
almoſt three times as long. Bur be that as it will, 


all are of Opinion, that this City ought to be 


' look'd upon to be of a triangular Figure, becauſe 


it has three Sides; one of which that faces the 
Propontis, and the other on the ſide of the Thra- 
cian Continent, are of an equal Length; the third, 
adjoining to the Bay, is about a Mile ſhorter than 
the other two. This City is computed to be near 
thirteen Miles in Compaſs, although Laoncus 


_ Chalcondylus, in his Hiſtory of the Ottomans, aſ- 


ſures us, that Conſtantinople contain'd in Compaſs 
an hundred and eleven Furlongs; the Length of 
it, extending itſelf over the Promontory with ſix 
Hills, is no more than thirty Furlongs; but if the 
Figure of it was an equilateral Triangle, it would 


Not be much above nine Miles in Circumference ; 


and conld we ſuppoſe its billy Situation to be - 
den' 
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den'd into one large Plain, yet then it would not 
be ſo large in Compaſs as the Inhabitants gene- 
rally reckon it, vg. eighteen Miles. It is obſer- 
vable, that Conſtantinople does not contain more 
Bays of Building, as it is ſituate upon Hills, than 
it would if it were built upon a Plain; becauſe 
you cannot ſo conveniently build upon a Decli- 
vity, as you can upon a Level. Nor does the 
Reaſon equally hold good, as to the Number of 
its Houſes, and the Number of its Inhabitants. 
For Conſtantinople can contain more Men as it is 
ſeated upon Hills, than it could if it were ſeated 
on a Plain, The Breadth of this City varies in 
ſeveral Places. From the Eaſt to the Middle of 
it, tis at leaſt a Mile in Breadth, but in no Place 
broader than a Mile and a half. Ir divides itſelf 
afterwards into two Branches, where tis almoſt as 
broad as tis long. I can compare it, as to its Fi- 
gure, to nothing more properly than to an Eagle 
ſtretching out his Wings, and looking obliquely 
to the left, upon whoſe Beak ſtands the firſt Hill, 
where is the Grand Seignor's Palace. In his Eye 
ſtands the Church of St. Sophia; on the lower 
part of the Head is the Hippodrom; upon his 
Neck are the ſecond and third Hills, and the ” 
maining part of the City fill up his Wi 

his whole Body. L f Fa 
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Cu ap. V. | 
A general Deſcription of Conſtantinople, 


NSTANTINOPLE takes up in Compaſs the 

| whole Peninſula, which contains ſeven Hills, 
of which the caſtern Angle of the City includes 
one, having its Riſe at the Promontory, which 
Pliny calls Chryſoceras, and Diony/ius a Byzantian, 
Boſporium. The firſt Hill is divided from the 
ſecond by a broad Valley; the Promontory of Bo/- 
um contains the other ſix, extending itſelf from 
the Entrance of the Peninſula on the Eaſt, full 
Weſt with a continued Ridge, but ſomewhat con- 
vex'd, and hangs over the Bay. Six Hills and 
five Valleys ſhoot from the right Side of it, and 
'us divided only by the third and fifth Valleys on 
the left Side of it, which is all upon the Deſcent, 
and has only ſome ſmall Hills and Vales, which 
are more ſteep than the Hills themſelves. Ir has 
alſo two Windings which take their Riſe from the 
Top of the firſt Hill, from whence it aſcends by 
Degrees almoſt to another Winding, which be- 
gins from the Top of the third Hill, where ſink- 
ing into a gentle Deſcent, it admits the Valley, 
which lies between the third and the fourth Hill, 
From thence it riſes again with a moderate Aſ- 
cent, and continues upon a Level weſtward al- 
molt to the Urb:c:on, where it riſes again. The 
Plains adjoining to the Promontory differ as to 
their Level. Thoſe that divide the Promontory 


at 
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at the Top, and thoſe at the Foot of it, are v 

uneven in many Places. The Plain at the Top 
of the firſt Hill is ſeven hundred Paces in Length, 
and two hundred in Breadth. Shooting hence, 
it riſes almoſt inſenſibly to the Top of the ſecond 
Hill, where tis five hundred Paces in Breadth, 
and is all upon the Defcent to the Top of that 
Hill, where the ſecond Valley, which is alſo ſhel- 


ving and very narrow, takes its Riſe. On the 


chird Hill che Plain is above fix hundred Paces in 
Breadth, but ſomewhar more upon the Level at 
the Entrance of the third Valley, which is fix 
hundred Paces broad. From hence you rife by a 
gentle Aſcent to the Plain on the Top of the fourth 
Hill, which is not above two hundred Paces wide. 
On the fifth Hill it dilates itſelf to the Breadth of 
{even hundred Paces. On the Hill, from whence 
the fifth Valley takes its Riſe, tis more narrow; 
and on the fixth Hill tis a little upon the Aſcent 
again. As to the Plain, which extends itſelf be- 
tween the Sea and the Bottom of the Promontery, 
that alſo is not ſo even in ſome Places as it is in 
others; for it is narrower under the Hills, in the 
Vales 'tis half as wide again. For winding it- 
ſelf from the Promontory, where it begins, over 
three Valleys, it is widen'd at that Diſtance into 
the Breadth of a thouſand Paces, though at the 
Foot of the Hills it is not above an Acre, or a 
hundred and twenty Foot in Breadth, except at 
the Bottom of the third and fifth Hills, where tis 
very narrow, but extends itſelf over the fourth 
Valley both in Length and Breadth to a great De- 
gree. At the Foot of the fixth Hill it contracts 
elf again, except at the Foot of two leſſer Hills, 

D ſituated 
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ſituated behind the firſt and ſecond Hills; one of 
which projects almoſt to the Sea, the other is at 
no great Diſtance from it. But to deſcribe Con- 
ftantinople in a more eaſy and comprehenſive Man- 
ner, I will give the Reader a particular Account 
of all its Hills and Vales, which indeed make a 
very lovely and agreeable Proſpect. For the fix 
Hills which ſhoot from the Promontory, (and 
which for their Likeneſs you might call Brothers) 
ſtand in fo regular an Order, that neither of them 
intercepts the Proſpect of the other; ſo that as 
you fail up the Bay, you ſee them all hanging 
over it in ſuch a manner, that quite round the 
City you ſee before you both Sides of every one 
of them. The firſt of theſe Hills jets out to the 
Eaſt, and bounds the Bay; the ſecond and third 
le more inward to the South ; the others lie more 
1 open to the North, ſo that at one View you have 
43 a full Proſpect of them. The firſt lies lower than 
| the ſecond; the ſecond than the third; the fourth, 
$i fifth and fixth are in ſome Places higher, in 
ket | others ſomewhat lower than the third, which you 
1 may diſcover by the Level of the Aqueduct. That 
tow! the firſt Hill is lower than the third and fourth, 


uh | may be diſcover'd by the Tower which ſupports 
Ie the Aqueduct, by which the Water is raiſed into 

ö the Air above fifty Foot high. To make this 
more intelligible, I will divide the City, as to the 

Length of it, from the Land's Point on the Shore 

JE of the Boſporus, to the Walls on the Neck of the 
1  1/thmus, and conſider the Breadth of it, as it wi- 
1 dens from the Propontis to the Bay called Ceras. 
173 The Reaſon why J divide the Gi, as to its 
#4 Breadth, into fix Parts, is the natural Situation ” 
by . t e 
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the Promontory, which itſelf is divided into fix 
Hills, with Valleys running between them. Ir 
was no great Difficulty to diſtinguiſh the Raman 
Hills, becauſe they were entirely disjoin'd by Val- 
leys ; but tis not ſo eaſy to diſtinguiſh thoſe. of 
Conſtantinople, becauſe they are conjoin'd at Top; 
and beſides, the Backs of them do not project in 
ſo mountainous a manner as they do in the Front; 
ſo that I cannot better deſcribe them, than by 
calling them a continued Ridge of Hills, divided 
each of them with Valleys. And therefore to pro- 
ceed regularly, I ſhall firſt give the Reader a De- 
ſcription of the right Side of the Promontory, 
with its Hills and Vales, and then take Notice 
of the left Side of it, which ſtands behind them. 


— 
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Of the Situation of all the Parts of the 
City deſerth'd, 


| 'HE firſt Part of the Breadth of the Pro- 
to t 


montory is the Front of it, which opening 

e Diſtance of a thouſand Paces Eaſtwards 
adjoins to the Chaps of the Boſporus. For this 
Sea winds round the Back of the Promontory in 
ſuch a Manner, that from the Point where the 
Boſporus is divided, to the Bay called Ceras, and 
the Land's Point of that Sea, it extends itſelf from 
North to South to the Diſtance of fourteen Fur- 
longs ; and from thence to a farther Diſtance of 
four Furlongs, it winds round from the South-eaſt 
| D 2 to 
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to the South-South-weſt, even to the Mourh of the 
Propontis, which joining with the Bo/porus, winds 
round the City to South- welt, to the Diſtance of 
two Miles more. This Side of the Hill is bound- 
ed at the Bottom of it with a Plain of the ſame 
Breadth with itſelf, which is two hundred Paces. 
There riſe upon the Plain ſome leſſer Hills, which 
are not above four hundred Paces in Height. 
On the Top. of the left Side of cheſe Hills ſtands 
the Hippodrom; on the right Side, which faces the 
- South-weſt, is the Palace of the Grand Seignor. 
I might not improperly call it the Front of the 
Promontory, as being almoſt of an equal Aſcent in 
_ its Parts, having a Plain running along it, of 
n equal Length with itſelf; befides, it adjoins 
So wy the firſt Hill: I fay, for theſe Reaſons I might 
call it a part of the firſt Hill; but to underſtand 
it more diſtinctly, I ſhall treat of ic by itſelf. 


—— 


CHap. VII. 


Of the fort. Hill, of the Palace of the 
Grand Sejgnor, of the Church of St. 
Sophia, aud the i iippodrom. 


H E firſt Hill, extending itſelf from the 
| South-eaſt to the South-weſt, opens at the 
Entrance of it to the Breadth of thirty Paces; 

from thence it widens gradually, and fo on, till 
at laſt *tis almoſt as brad as tis long. It rife at 
the Nook of the Ibmus, which joins the Peniu- 
fula to the Continent. It projects itſelf in the 


Form 
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Form of a Cymetar, or a Hawk's Beak, and al- 
moſt divides the Straits of the Boſporus, and the 
Bay called Ceras. The whole Hill projects be- 
yond the others almoſt to the Mouth of the Bay. 
'Tis all upon a Deſcent, except the Top of it, 
where there's a Plain which joins to the Plain of 
the Promontory, The leſſer Eminences which 
ſtand upon it, and which face the Eaſt and the 
North, have a moderate Deſcent, others of them 
are more ſteep, ſo that in ſome Places you are ob- 
liged to climb them by Steps, bur the talleſt of 
them is not above four hundred Paces high. The 
Plain, at the Foot of this Hill, is very different. 
The Eaſtern Part of it is much widen'd by the Sea 
Shore, which jets out in a ſemicircular Manner. 
The Breadth of the South-eaſt and northern Part 
of it is encreaſed by the Valley, which divides the 
firſt from the ſecond Hill. The Plain on the Top 
of the Hill is about ſeven hundred Paces in Length. 
This Hill is not only fortified by Nature, as being 
encompaſſed on the Eaſt by the Boſporus, on the 
North by the Bay of Ceras, and on the Weſt by a 
cool Valley; but tis alſo incloſed within the Walls 
of the Seraglis, which are guarded with number- 
leſs Ramparts and Towers, which are equal in 
Strength to the Walls of the City. Towards the 
Foot of the Hill, and the Plain near the Sea, lie 
the Gardens of the Grand Seigner. The Impe- 
rial Palace, which is partly fituate on the Top of 
the Hill, and partly on the Eminences below it, 
affords almoſt an unmeafurable Proſpect, both by 
Sea and Land. In this Plain there are two Im 

rial Areas or Courts; the firſt of theſe Courts is 


ſeven hundred Paces long, and two hundred 
D-2 broad. 
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broad. You paſs through this into another inner 
Court, which is a Quadrangle two hundred Paces 
long, and has round it a magnificent Portico, fu 


ported with a Multitude of fine Marble Pillars 


curiouſly variegated. In the Middle of the Court 
there's a fine ſhady Walk of Plane and Cypreſs- 
Trees for the Lawyers, and in the North Angle of 
the City is the Forum Fudiciale, which the Otto- 
mans call their Divan. On the South-eaſt Side 
of a large Court ſtands the magnificent and ſtate- 
ly Palace of the Grand Sergnor, on the North Side 
of which are built many Imperial Bagnio's, and 
Kitchens with eight arch'd Roofs, riſing like a 
Cupola, in an hemiſpherical Manner; each of theſe 
Crpola's repreſenting the Figure of a little Houſe, 
is nothing elſe but a Chimney with Windows, 
light at Top, made in the Likeneſs of a Lantern. 
There is a two-leav'd Iron Gate which lets you 
into the firſt Court, the Leaves of it, when open- 
ed, ſtand at twenty Paces Diſtance. The Porters 
or Capoochees ſtand always upon Duty at theſe 
Gates. Juſt above them the Hill riſes up to a 
ſmooth Level with the Ridge of the Promontory. 
'The Porch or Gate-houſe is lined on each Side 
with glittering Armour, and ſhines, as do alſo the 
the Jambs of the Gate with rich Marble. Over 
the Porch there riſes a ſquare Building cover'd 
with Lead, as are all the other Edifices of the Pa- 
lace. There's a Paſſage out of the firſt Court 
through another rwo-leav'd Gate into the ſecond 
inner Court. This is the Station of the Drudg- 
ing Porters, The Gate-houſe here alſo blazes 
with refulgent Arms. This Gate, without fide 
of it, has nothing like a Porch, though _ 
| fide 
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ſide it has. Tis ſupported with ten Pillars of 
different Kinds of Marble ; the Roof of it proud- 
ly glitters with Gold, and is beautify'd with the 
moſt rich and lively Colours of Perſian Work. 
At the third Gate, where the Entrance opens in- 
to the Seraglio, there are other Porters or Capoochees 
attending. Theſe are under the Command of the 
Capooc hee-Baſba, or Captain of the Porters, who is 
alſo Chamberlain to the Grand Seignor. No body 
is ſuffer'd to enter the Palace without his Permiſ- 
ſion, but the Servants and Officers of the Houſ- 
hold, unleſs it be his Noblemen, who while he is 
fitting near the Door of the Seraglio, may freely 
enter to pay their Homage to him. All Ambaſ- 
ſadors, when introduced into his Preſence, are 
aliow'd to kits his Hand, who receives them fit- 
ting upon a low Couch, but curiouſly embroi- 
der'd, in a little Apartment built with Marble, 
adorn'd with Gold and Silver, and ſparkling with- 
Diamonds and precious Stones. This Room of 
State is incircled with a Portico, which is ſupport- 
ed with Pillars of the fineſt Marble, the Capitals 
and Pedeftals of which are all gilded. Beſides 
theſe I have mention'd, there are many other 
Gates round the Seraglio, through which none 
are admitted, but ſuch as are in the higheſt Fa- 
vour with the Emperour. If I miſtake nor, I 
counted twelve, which were all Iron-work;  fe-' 
ven of them were near the City; two of them, 
through which they carried their Hay to the Se- 
raglio, were near the Sea; on the Sea Side there 
were five more: The firſt of theſe ftands to the 
North of the Seraglio, towards the Bay; the ſe- 
cond ſtands upon the Ridge of a Hill: Tis very 

D 4 large, 
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large, has a Porch with an arch'd Roof before it, 


is gilded, and adorn'd in a ſurprizing manner with 
Perſian Paintings, ſupported with Pillars of Ophi- 
tick Marble, and looks into the Boſporus. At 
ſome Diſtance Eaſtward there is another Gate fa- 
cing Chalcedon. juſt before it the Veſſels are 
moor'd, in which the Grand Sergnor fails to ſome 
diſtant Shore, when he goes a hunting, or is in- 
clined to divert himſelf in his Gardens. The 
fourth Gate ſtands South-eaſt near the Ruins of a 
Chriſtian Church, ſome Tokens of which are ſtill 
remaining in a Wall, to which the Greeks to this 
Day, by their frequent Viſits, continue to pay a 
kind of devotional Reverence. Beyond this there 
is a fifth Port or Gate, where is built a Room, 
though it is only rafter'd, whence you may have 
the Diverſion of ſeeing the Fiſh catch'd; as it is 
alſo a kind of Repoſitory, where the Grand Seig- 
nor Fiſhermen lay up their Tackle. I would ob- 
ſerve by the By, that though all the Hills of Con- 
ftantinople afford a very pleaſing Proſpect, yet 
there is none which entertains you with ſuch pe- 
culiar Delectation as the firſt Hill, where the Sul 
tan lives in a licentious and luxurious manner. 
He has before him, whether he is walking in his 
Gardens, or in his Chambers of the Seraglio, a 
full View of the Beſporus and both its Shores, 
which are green, and flouriſhing with Woods be- 
longing to the neighbouring Farms On the right 
Hand he beholds a ſpacious Field of Chalcedon, 
cover'd with his own Gardens; he ſees the Pro- 
pontis, Iſlands without Number, and the woody 
Mountains of Aja. If he looks at an immenſe 
Diſtance, behind him he beholds the Olympus al- 
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ways cloath'd in Snow. If he takes a ſhorter Pro- 
ſpect, he views before him the Wonders of his own 
City, the Church of St. Sephia and che Hippodrom. If 
he caſts his Eyes to the left Hand, he beholds the 
ſeven Hills on which the City is ſeated, and more 
remotely, he looks round the unmeaſurable ſpa- 
cious Fields of Thracia. If he extends his Pro- 
ſpect over the Seas, he views a moving Scene of 
Ships paſſing and repaſſing before him; ſome failing 
from the Helleſpont, or the Black Sea, others a- 
gain coming into his Port from all the Coaſts of 
the Propontis, while other Veſſels at the fame 
time are failing up and down the Bay of Ceras, 
where there are alſo abundance of Wherries and 
ſmall Boats always oaring from Side to Side. And 
if he looks below him, he has the 2greeable Plea- 
ſure of beholding the three Sides of the firſt Hill, 
dreſſed with Trees, Flowers and Plants of all 
Kinds. But he has not only a fine Proſpect from 
the Palace, but is entertain'd with ſeveral delight- 
ful Viſto's from the Top of the Gardens rifing on 
the Hills. If he has an Inclination to take a View 
of his Seraglio, from that Point of Land which pro- 


jets ſo far into the Sea, and which, as I obſerv'd, 


divided the Beſporus; here he beholds it in all 
its Glory, ſtrengthen'd with large Pillars of Mar- 
ble, and fann'd with gentle refreſhing Breezes, 
where he often firs with ſmall Ofier Lattices be- 
fore him; ſo that, like another Gyges, he dif- 
cerns all that fail near him, though he himſelf is 


viſible to none: And if at any time he is w 


of the Company of his Domeſticks, he can divert 
himſelf with the ridiculous Drollery of the Wa- 


termen, when fixing their Oars and Boat-poles to 


the 
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the Shore, they tug againſt the violent Stream of 
the Boſporus, which is much more rapid than the 
Rhone. Wien the Seraglis ſtands the Church 
of St. Sophia, which is about ſeventy Paces diſtant 
from the Gate of the firſt Court. Tis ſituate on 


the Brow of the firſt Hill, upon an Eminence 


that hangs over the Garden of the firſt Valley: 
From thence you aſcend by Stone Steps to the 
Gate of the Seraglio, and the Church of St. So- 


pia, which from the South-eaſt falls with ſo ea- 


ſy a Deſcent, that it almoſt imperceptibly termi- 
nates on a Plain both above and below it. In 
ſhort, all the Deſcents from the Imperial Palace 
to the Hippodrum, are moderate and gentle. South- 
weſt of the Church of St. Sophia, a Plain extends 
itſelf to the End of the Hippodrom, which is above 
ſeven hundred Paces long. The Hippodrom is 
more than two Furlongs in Length, and one Fur- 
long in Breadth. It ſtands upon a perfect Level; 


but this is more to be aſcribed to Induſtry, chan 


its natural Situation. The Middle Part of it, 
ſtretching as far as the Propontrs, on three Sides 
of it, is a ſhelving Ground. On the Eaſt it falls 
with a ſmall Declivity, on the Weſt 'tis more up- 
on the Deſcent, on the Side of the Propontis tis 
directly perpendicular to the Depth, more or leſs, 
of fifty Foot. The whole Front of the Hippo- 
drom FA built upon Arches, (which makes it ſtand 
upon a Level) and entertains the Spectator with 
a very delectable Proſpect of the Propont:s, fo that 
you may not only ſee Men failing to and fro be- 
fore you, but may alſo ſee the Dolphins frequent- 
ly tumbling about the Waters. The Steps on the 
North vide of the Hippodrom, which * 
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there but a few Years ſince, were demoliſhed b 
Abraham the Baſſa, and were uſed in building his 
own Houſe. Between the Hippodrom and the Pro- 
pontis there ſtretches a Plain, which widens to the 
Breadth of four hundred Paces,where the Churches 
of Bacchus and Sergius anciently ſtood; of both 
which I ſhall take Notice in the following Hiſto- 

Below the Hippodrom, to the South, is the 
Gate call'd Porta Leonis, which is fituate without 
the City, upon the Ruins of the Palace of Leo Ma- 
cellus; the Windows of which, of antique Work- 
manſhip, are ſtill remaining in the Walls. The 
Palace was built upon a Hill adjoining to the Sea, 
which was about a hundred Paces high. 


Cn ap. VIII. 
Of the firſt Valley. 


ROM the uppermoſt Plain of the Promon- 
tory, on which, as I obſerved, ſtood the 
Church of St. Sophia and the Hippodrom, by an ea- 
ſy Aſcent of a thouſand Paces, you climb the Ridge 
of the ſecond Hill up to the Porphyry Pillar, e- 
reed on the Top of the ſecond Hill, which is 


bounded on the Eaſt by the firſt Valley, which 


divides the firſt from the ſecond Hill. It riſes at 
the Plain of St. Sophia, and extends itſelf from 
South to North. This Valley repreſents exactly 
the Figure of the Letter V; one of whoſe Sides 
extends itſelf full Eaſt, the other North. Thro' 
the Middle of it runs the Wall, which __ _m 
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Grand Seignor's Palace from the reſt of the City. 
The lowermoſt Plain of the Promontory extends 
itfelf in Length and Breadth ſo far into this Val- 
ley, that from the Bay to the Church of St. So- 
pbia, you may walk a thouſand Paces almoſt u 

on the Level. From the Entrance of it on the 
Sea Side, 'tis all a plain Ground to the Length of 
five hundred Paces ; afterwards winding itſelf in- 
to this Vale, it riſes with a ſmall Aſcent, which is 
more eafily perceivable by a gentle Fall of the 
Water, than by the Eye or Foot. At the Begin- 
ning of it tis ſomewhat wide, afterwards tis nar- 
rower, and at the End of it tis ſtraighten'd into 
two leſſer Valleys; one of which, near to the 
Church of St. Sophia, is four hundred Paces long. 
It riſes gradually, and is ſo very narrow, that the 
publick Way takes up che whole Breadth of it. 


r 
Of the ſecond Hill. 


HE Ridge of the Promontory riſing a little 
higher, and the two Valleys adjoining to 
it, make the ſecond Hill. The firſt Valley di- 
- vides, at Eaſt, the firſt from the ſecond Hill; the 
other Valley, Weſtward, divides the ſecond from 
the third. On the North tis bounded by a Plain 


on the Sea Shore, The Ridge of the Promontory 


extends from South to North to the Diſtance of 
one thouſand Paces in'Length, and four hundred 


in Breadth. The different Breadth of the Vales 
varies 
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varies the Breadth of the whole Hill. For where 


the Valleys which bound the Sides of it at the 
Top are more contracted, the Hill widens, and 
at the Foot of the Hill, where they are much wi- 
der, the Hill is leſs. The leſſer Hills which ſtand 
upon it, extend its Length, two of which hang 
over the Bay. Its Height varies according to the 
different Height of the three Clifts, or ſmall Hills 
which riſe upon it. For the Clift lying to the 
South-eaſt, riſes moderately, from the loweſt 
part of the Valley to the Top of the Hill, to the 
Height of about a thouſand Paces ; afterwards, as 
the Valley widens, it grows leſs, and is rendered 
more ſteep by two ſmall Valleys (branching out 


of the great Valley) which indeed are ſomewhar. 


upon the Deſcent, but not above a hundred Paces 
high. The different Heights of the Clifts which 
hang over the Bay, may be beſt diſcover'd by 
conſidering the different Heights of the five pub- 
lick Ways, which reach from the Ridge to the 


Foot of the Hill. The firſt of theſe Ways rites to 


the Height of five hundred Paces, two hun- 
dred of which from the Foot of the Hill are ve- 
ry eaſy of Aſcent, the other three hundred are ve- 
ry ſteep. The ſecond Road is fix hundred Paces 
high, a hundred of which riſe through the loweſt 
of the ſmall Valleys by a gentle Aſcent, the next 
hundred are almoſt perpendicular, fo that you 
mult climb them by Steps; the other four hun- 
dred riſe gradually to the Top of the Hill, which 
is ſixty Paces in Breadth. This Hill, on the 
Ridge of it, ſhoots Southward to the Diſtance of 
a hundred and fifty Paces, quite from the Church 


of St. Sophia to the Porphyry Pillar. The other 
| three 
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three publick Ways, from the Bottom of the Hill, 


are for the firſt hundred Paces upon a gentle Rite, 


the next two hundred are a mighty Declivity, fo 
that you are obliged to aſcend them by Windings 
and Turnings; the remaining five hundred, up 


to the Plain upon the Hill, rife moderately. I 


would obſerve farther, that on the Side of the 
Clifts which project over the Bay, two ſmall Hills 


jetted out, oneto the North, and the other to the 


Eaſt; both which uniting form a little Valley, 
which is bounded on the Eaſt by a Hill which ri- 
ſes eighty Paces in Height, and has in ſome Places 
very agreeable Deſcents. This is the Reaſon thar 
moſt part of the leſſer Clifts, which bear upon 
this Hill, ſtand to the Eaſt, and that the Side of 


the Hill which looks Weſtward, is in ſome Parts 


of it more ſhelving than in other: For its Emi- 
nencies falling into the loweſt Plain in the Val- 
ley, to the Length of three hundred Paces, from 
the Foot of the Hill up to the Middle of it, are 
almoſt perpendicular, and from the Middle to 
the Top they ſlope but little. As for thoſe Hills 
which project over the Head of the Valley, they 
are not above two hundred Paces high, often of a 
different Aſcent : For as the Valley riſes, the Clitts 
ſeem lower. Indeed all the lefler Clifts of this 
Hill have a double Deſcent; one length-ways, and 
the other broad-ways: For thoſe of them which 
ſtand Eaſt and Weſt are ſeated in ſuch a manner, 


that they alſo lye to the North. In ſhort, all the 


Sides of this Hill, in the moſt ſteep Aſcents of 
them, are not above a Furlong in Height; in o- 
ther Places they fall into a moderate Declivity, 


and at the Bottom of them they gradually enlarge 
themſelves 
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themſelves into a Plain, The upper Clifts at the 
Top of them are half ſhelving, and half upon the 
Plain. The Plain adjoining to the Sea, and divid- 
ing the Hill from the Bay, ſpreads itſelf into a 
Latitude of three hundred Paces, but immediate- 
ly widens again into a Breadth of five hundred 
Paces, and ſo viſibly enlarges itſelf, the farther ic 
extends itſelf into the Valleys. 

And thus having given the Reader ſome Account 
of the Front or fore-part of the Promontory, I ſhall 
now give him a ſhort Deſcription of the back- ſide 
of it, which faces the Sea. Behind the ſecond 
and third Hills there are two leſſer Hills, which 
hang over the Propontis. Between theſe Hills de- 
ſcends a hollow Valley. Theſe Hills ſtand in the 
Middle of the Valley. That which lies Eaſtward, 
as well as that which lies to the Weſt, exalts it- 
ſelf ro the Height of more than two hundred 
Paces. At the End of the Valley, between theſe 


Hills, is a well built Harbour encloſed with a 


Wall. Tis ſeated upon the Plain on the Shore, 
near that part of the Sea which runs up to the 
Front of the Hippodrom. The Mouth of this 
Harbour is three hundred Paces in Breadth. From 
the Bay call'd Cornu, the Breadth croſſing the Hill 
to the Propontis, widens to the Diſtance of two 


Miles. | 
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CHAP. X. 


— 


Of the ſecond Valley, which druides the 


+ ſecond from the third Hill. 


HAT Valley which divides the ſecond 

from the third Hill, begins at the Promon- 

tory, and ends in the Plain adjoining to the Sea. 
It contains in it the Fiſh-Market and the Ferry, 
whence you croſs the Water to Syca. From hence 
to the Entrance of the Valley, a Plain expands it- 
ſelf tothe Breadth of four hundred Paces ſo much 
upon the Level, that the Water falls from thence 
into the Bay with almoſt an imperceptible Deſcent. 
When it has contracted itſelf into the narrow 
Compaſs of two hundred Paces in Breadth, it 
gradually ſtraightens itſelf into a leſs, even to the 
Middle of the Valley, where tis but fifty Paces in 


Breadth, and afterwards is no broader than the 


common Way. Tis above ſix hundred Paces in 
Length, three hundred of which are almoſt u 

a Level, the other three hundred upon the Pe 
ſcent. It riſes eaſily to that part of the Promon- 
tory, where the ſecond and third Hills join. In 
the lowermoſt part of the Valley runs the broad 
Way that faces Galata. This Way, on both Sides 
of it, is full of Merchants Houſes, cover'd with 


a kind of tranſparent Slat, which have here and 


there a ſmall Caſement. The Merchants of Ga- 

lata frequent the grand Bezeſtan, or Place of Ex- 

change. Tis ſituate partly on the Head of the 
Valley, 
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Valley, and partly on an Eminence of the third 


Hill. Inthe Year of our Lord 1546 it was whol- 
ly burnt to the Ground, except two Bafilica's 
roof'd with Brick-work, which were lock'd up e- 
very Night, and their Windows ſecured by Iron 
Bars, when the Fire was over. I was allow- 
ed after the Fire to view their grand Forum. I 
found it lie ſo much upon the Level, that it had 
but a ſmall Aſcent either from the Weſt to the 
Eaſt, or from the South to the North. I obſer- 
ved that it ſtood upon more than five Furlongs of 
Ground; on the higheſt part of it, which lies to 
the Eaſt, I was permitted to fee a Nympheum, ad- 
orn'd with five and forty Marble Pillars, which 
ſupported a Brick Roof. The old Bafilica, of 
which I could have no Proſpect before, by reaſon 
of the Shops and publick Houtes, the Fire had 
lain open to my View. I obſerved farther, that 
it had two additional Buildings like Wings, join- 
ing to the main Building, each of which was di- 
vided into ſixty Apartments, which were all arch» 
ed, and over the Roof cover'd with Lead, as their 
Shops and Places of publick Entertainment are, 
The inward Chambers of theſe Apartments, for 
Privacy, are always lock'd, and are ſecured by an 
Iron Door. The Bafſilica itſelf conſiſts of fifteen 
large Apartments, in the Figure of a Dome, has 
four Doors, and is ſupported by eight Pillars; the 
Roof is Brick-work, and leaded at Top. The 
new Bafilica is ſupported with twelve Pillars built 
of a ſquare Stone; four Arches bear upon theſe 
Pillars, which ſupport twenty ſmall Roofs, built 
in the Form of a Dome. There ſtand round a- 


bout ſixty Merchants Warehouſes, or Shops with 
E arch'd 
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 arch'd Roofs. Within the Baſilica there are to 
hundred and twenty more of theſe Warehouſes, 
which are made after the following Manner. 
Round the Walls of the Baſlica are built abun- 
dance of very broad Pews, where the Merchants 
expoſe their Goods to Sale, which they take out 
of Preſſes, (when they would ſhew them to their 
Chapmen) which have Boxes of Drawers in them, 
the Maſters always fitting before them. Theſe 
Prefles are faſten'd to the Wall, have two Fold- 
ing Doors, and are removable at Pleaſure. 
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Cray XL 
Of the third Hill. 


THE third Hill is bounded on each Side by 
two Valleys: That which lies to the Eaſt, 
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1. divides it from the ſecond Hill, the Weſtern 
. Valley divides it from the fourth. The Ridge of 
* this Hill is above a thoufand Paces in Length. It 
* ſhoots from the Top of the Promontory South- 
* ward, Northwatd to the Bay of Ceras, altnoſt in 
„ an equal Height. The fecond Hill oi the con- 
$ trary falls with a ſurprizing Deſcent, from the ut- 
92 moſt Height of the Promontory, to the loweſt 
Fs Plain on the Bay Shore. The third Hill, at the 


Top of it is a Level of a great Length. It ex- 
tends itſelf at the Foot of it, more by three hun- 
„ dred Paces to the North, than the Foot of the 
* fecond Hill. It is not in all Places of an equal 
1. | Freadth; at the Top of the Promontory itſelf tis 
© every 
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every way abour eight hundred Paces. Here 'tis 
that the Seraglio ſtands. On that part of the 
Plain which lies to the Eaſt, ſtands the Merchants 
Forum, a Caravanſera, and the Sepulchre of Ba- 
jazet the Emperor. On the South Side of it is an 
open Area, round which ſtand the Bookſellers 
Shops. On that part of it which lies Northward, 
ſtand the Works which the Emperour Solyman 
is now building, namely his Tomb, a Caravanſe- 


'ra, and a magnificent and EI Moſque. 


They are built not only upon the natural Situa- 


tion of the Ground there, bur alſo upon artificial 


Foundations. This Hill, on three Sides of it, 
deſcends upon three leſſer Hills. For on that 
Side of it which lies Eaſtward, where ſtands the 
Tower of Hirena, a ſmall Hill jets out into the 
ſecond Valley. The long Projecture of this Hill, 
on the Ridge of it towards the Bay, makes another 
ſmall Hill which lies Northward, and from that 
Side of it which points Weſtward, where ſtands 
the Church of St. Theodore, there ſhoots another 
little Hill out of the Middle of it, to the Plain 
which lies on the Sea Shore. Two Sides of this 
Hill deſcend in a double Declivity, one in a ſtrait, 
and the other in an oblique Line. The Eaſtern 
Side of the third Hill, 41 it has extended itſelf 
to thirteen hundred Paces Diſtance, abates ſome- 


what of its winding Deſcent, but the nearer you 


deſcend to the Plain, it falls with a more direct 
and confined Declivity. The Deſcents falling 
from the Ridge of the Hill to the Valley differ 
very much, the uppermoſt of them hanging over 
a very deep Valley, riſe to the Height of five hun- 
dred Paces, the loweſt three hundred of which 
E 2 are 
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ſteep, the three hundred Paces above 
Sin are ſcarce half of that Steepneſs. The other 
Deſcents of this Hill are not fo ſhelving, where 
the Valley riſes higher. The Weſtern Side of the 
Hill, as to its Declivities, is like the Eaſtern. 
The Northern Side of it has ſeveral Deſcents: For 
a leſſer Hill, ſhooting from the Ridge of this Hill, 
is five hundred Paces high, the lowermoſt three 
hundred of which fall ſo precipitately, that the 
Buildings which ſtand upon them, are all under- 
propp'd, the two hundred Paces above them. fall 
with an eaſy Deſcent. The Deſcents on this Side 
of the Hill, the farther they lie from the Plain 
on the Sea Shore, the more are they lengthen'd 
by a ſideling Fall, which riſes on the Eaſtern Side 
of the Hill. The Plain on the Shore, as diſcon- 
tinued by the Inlet of the Bay, is not above two 
hundred Paces in Breadth, but at the Foot of the 
Hill, in other Parts of it, it ſenſibly widens up to 
the Entrance of the Valleys, The Grand Seraglio, 
ſeated on the Side of this Hill, when J firſt arri- 
ved at Conſtantinople, was little leſs than fix thou- 
ſand Paces in Compaſs, but is at preſent more 
cloſely ſtraiten d, ſince the Caravanſera's have 
been built there by the Sultan Sclyman, and the 
burying Place for the Women (which is at leaſt 
| half the Ground) has been taken out of it and en- 
1 cloſed. The left Side of the Promontery, which 
' 8 lies behind the third Hill to the South, jets out 


1 with two leſſer Hills; from one of which that 
4 ſhoots Eaſtward, the Side of the Promontory which 
SY winds round Weſtward to the other Hill, which 
if 1 = is ſeated a little above the Foot of the Promunts- 
„ 7y; and at the Bottom of this Hill, the Promon- 
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tory admits the third Valley, which lies behind 
ir, and from thence ſtretches full North. The 
left Side therefore of the third Hill hath a double 
Deſcent; the one towards the South, which is fix 
hundred Paces high, another extending itſelf South 
South-weſt, ſeven hundred Paces high; but at full 
Welt it falls very ſhort of that Height. The Plain 
chat lies between che back Southern Parts of the 
third Hill, and the Shore of the Prapontis, is in no 
part of it leſs than three hundred Paces broad, nor 
above ſeven hundred Paces long. The Plain of the 
Valley which encloſes the Foot of the Hill Weſt- 
ward, and which divides the ſeventh Hill from 
the Promontory, reaching from the Shore of the 
Propontts, where the Walls are not encompaſſed 
by the Sea, is almoſt upon a Level, and is in eve- 
ry part of it five hundred Paces in Breadth. The 
three Hills I have mention'd, may very properly 
be called che Promontory of the Baſporus; for they 
hang over the Sea in fuch a manner, that whe- 
ther you fail to Conflantinople out of the Black Sea, 
or the Propontis, you may ſee them at a great Di- 
ſtance, prominent over the Chaps of the Beſpo- 
rus. The third Valley ſeems to ſeparate the other 
three IIills, which lie ſarther into the Continent 
from theſe. The Reaſon why I place fix Hills in 
the Promontory of the Boſjorus is, becauſe theſe 
latter Hills all ſtand in a Row near the Bay, and 
are join'd together both ar the Top and the Sides 
of them. The Plain which unfolds itſelf on the 
Ridge of the third Hill, deſcends gently into a 
Plain which hangs over the third Valley, and is 
fix hundred and twenty Paces in Length, and 
as many in Breadth, 
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CAP. XII. 
Of the third Valley. 


HE third Valley, which lies between the 

third and the fourth Hill, ſeems to be a 
double Valley; for in the Middle of it, it riſes 
high, which makes it doubtful whether it be a 
art of the Valley, or the Promontory. That the 
Height of it is a part of the Valley, ſeems plain 
from the Height of the Arches, which reach from 
one Side of the Valley to the other; and it may be 
look'd upon to be the Ridge of the Promentory, 
from the Deſcent of the extreme Parts of it fal- 
ling to the right and lefr, on each Side of the 
Promontory. On the right Side of which, it de- 
ſcends into a very low Plain, which, at its firſt 


Entrance, is three hundred Paces broad, and con- 


tinues on upon a Level to the Length of five hun- 
dred Paces more; and though it ſinks at Bottom 
into an equal Depth, yet the Pitches or Sides of 


it, in ſome Places, are higher than in others. 
For where the Plain is moſt hollow, there one of 


the Sides of it is three times higher than the o- 
ther. From this Plain you aſcend by caſy Steps 
to the Top of the Middle of the Valley, which is 
ſix hundred Paces wide, except that ſmall part 
of it in the Middle, where it is not above four 
hundred Paces in Breadth. Through the Top 


of this Valley, or Promontory, run the Arches of 


an Aqueduct from the fourth to the third Hill, of 


the 
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the ſame Height, at the Top of them, with the 
Hills themſelves. The Altitude of theſe Arches 
diſcovers how great the Deſcent is from them. 
For though they are alike equal in Height at the 
Top of them, yet this Height is very different, 
according to the Difference of their Situations, 
For they are very high at the Top of the Valley, 
which is a plain level Ground, but upon the De- 
ſcent of the Hills not near ſo high, and continue 
to the Length of eight hundred Paces in the ſame 
Height, though the higher they ſtand upon theſe 
Hills, they are leſs tall. The Top of this Valley 


or Promontory, deſcends with a gentle Fall of ſe- 


ven hundred Paces into a Plain, which divides the 
Promontory from the ſeventh Hill, and from thence 
extends itſelf to the Profentis. The City from 
the Bay to the Propontis, paſſing thro” the third 
Valley, is more than ten Furlongs in Breadth. 


— 


„ - - . "I * 


C HAP. XII. 
Of the fourth Hill. 


HE fourth Hill is encloſed with two Val- 

leys, the Ridge of the Promentory, and the 

Shore of the Bay. Upon the Side of it ſtands 
the Tomb of Malamet, (who took Conſtantinople) 
ſeveral Caravanſera's and Bagns's. It is above 
three thouſand fix hundred Paces in Compals. 
The Length, from the Ridge of it to the Bay, 1s 
a thouſand Paces; the Breadth of it, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, is at leaſt eight hundred. As you take a 
N E 4 © © _ 
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View of it from the Top, ſtretching in a Square 


towards the Bay, you perceive it to end in two 
Windings, though very different from each other, 
For that which points Northward ſtretches on in 
a continued Ridge, and has its Deſcents on both 


Sides, whereas that which ſhoots Eaſtward lies ſo 


low, that it ſeems to be only an Aſcent to the o- 
ther. Ar the End of it it winds Weſtward, where 
it forms a little Valley. This Hill Eaſtward is 
bounded by a Valley, and is parted from the third 
Hill; on the North by the Plain on the Shore, 
on the Eaſt partly by a Valley, which divides it 
from the fifth Hill, and partly by the winding of 

the Promontory, which riſes in ſo gradual and de- 
lectable a manner, from the Top of the fourth to 
the Top of the fifth Hill, that you diſcover the 
Ridge of it to be uneven, more by a nice Diſcern- 


ment of the Eye, than by any Difficulty in walk- 


ing it. For theſe Hills are join'd together in ſuch 
a manner, chat they ſeem to lie upon a Level. 
They are both of them one Plain, which, cover- 
ing the Top of the fourth Hill, is not above four 
hundred Paces in Length, nor more than two 
hundred in Breadth, tho' afterwards, when con- 
tinu'd to the fifth Hill, it widens into the Breadth 
of five hundred Paces. The fourth Hill, tho” it 
is equal in Height to any of the other fix, yet its 
Aſcents, whether they lie in a ſtrait Line, or more 
obliquely, are more moderate, by reaſon it is a 
long Tract of Ground with three Declivities. The 
firſt of which, thro' the Length of the whole, de- 
ſcends from the Southweſt full North more than a 
thoufand Paces; two hundred of which riſing 


from the Sea Shore are a more ealy Aſcent, the 
reſt 
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reſt riſe ſo very gently that you can ſcarce per- 
ceive them, although the uppermoſt hundred of 
them, which reach to the 'Top of the Hill, are 
very ſteep. The croſs Deſcent which runs athwart 
the Breadth of the Hill is double, one of which 
falls Weſtward ; the other, which ſhelves Eaſt- 
ward, riſes from the Valley, which divides the 
third and fourth Hill. From the higheſt part of 
this Valley you climb an Aſcent two hundred Paces 
in Height. Below the Top of it is another A- 
cent, which is five hundred Paces high, one hun- 
dred of which riſing from the Bottom are very 
ſteep. The Height of the reſt, which are an ea- 
fy Aſcent, you diſcover by the Level of the Aque- 
duct. From the Bottom of the Valley you aſcend 
four hundred Paces, the firſt hundred and eighty 
of which are very ſteep, after which you ma 

walk two hundred more almoſt upon a L 
From hence you riſe to the Middle of it, which 
is higher, and is a hundred Paces in Breadth. It 
is alſo elevated eight hundred Paces in Length, 
from the Top of it to the Bottom. From hence 
you deſcend two hundred Paces Weſtward to the 
loweſt Part of the Valley, which divides the 
fourth and the fifth Hill, which is all a narrow 
Piece of Ground, and about four hundred Paces 
in Length. The firſt two hundred Paces upon the 
Shore of the Bay are all upon a Level; bur it is 
an Uncertainty whether they are a part of the 
Valley, or the Sea Shore. For this Valley is en- 
cloſed in ſuch a manner by theſe two Hills, as 
the fourth is bounded by the Plain upon the 
Shore, which is two hundred Paces broad, where- 


as the fifth does ſcarce deſcend ſo far. The fol- 
| lowing 
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lowing eight hundred Paces are much upon the 


fame Level, the laſt four hundred of which, 
ſtretching to the Top of the Promentory, are very 
ſteep. The Plain upon the Shore, paſſing be- 
tween the Bay and the fourth Hill, is of a diffe- 
rent Breadth. For that part of it which extends 
itſelf to the South-weſtern Point of the Hill, is 
four hundred Paces broad, whereas that part of it 
which extends itſelf to the Northern Point, is no 
more in Breadth than two hundred Paces. In 

fhorr, ſuch is the Situation of the fourth Hill, 
that when you fail along the Bay, you would rake 

it to be an advanced part of the third Valley, 
For the Top of this Hill runs ſo far Southward, 
that its Deſcents, ſhelving very moderately, ſeem 
almoſt upon à Level; whereas the Top of the 
fifth Hill, which is of the fame Height, projects 
beyond the fourth directly Northward. The 
Deſcents on the Back of the third Hill, which lie 
Southward, are very eaſy and agrecable, till you 
come to che Plain of the Vale, which divides the 
Promontory from the ſeventh Hill; ſo that the 


pack part of this Hill ſhoots Southward, and is 


not bounded on either Side of it by the third Val- 
ley. This Southern Part of it is ſomewhat nar- 
row, juſt beyond a little Hill of the third Valley, 
near a Caravanſera, built by the Sultan Mabo- 
hs but behind the fifth Hill, below the Colum- 
Virginea, tis ſtrained much more, 
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Crap. XIV. 
Of the Fifth Hill. 


HE Bottom of the fifth Hill, on the Top 

of which ſtands the Tomb of Selymus the 
Emperor, as bounded partly by the Bay, and 
partly by an Eaſtern and Weſtern Valley, is four 
thouſand Paces in Compaſs. The Pitch of this 
Hill hangs fo far over the Bay Northward, and 
the Pitch of the fourth Hill lies fo low towards 
the ſame Point, that the fourth Hill ſeems to be a 
kind of Valley, ſituate between the third, and 
the fifth Hill. For the fifth Hill does not join at 
Top, and continue the Ridge of the Promontory 
as other Hills do, but being of an equal Heighth 
with it, ſhoots to a great Diſtance beyond it run- 
ning as far Northward, as does the Foot of the 
fourth Hill. It has a Deſcent on three Sides of it; 
one to the North, the Steepneſs of which the 
Reader may learn from hence, that altho' it is 
very near the Heighth of the fourth Hill, which 
is above a thouſand Paces high, yet the higheſt 
Aſcent of this Hill comes nearer upon the Line, 
than that of any other Hill, to the loweſt Aſcent 
from the Bottom; for you aſcend thro' a little 
Valley, no more than three hundred Paces high 
to the Top of it. This Valley is form'd by two 
ſmall Hills adjoining to the Shore of the Bay, up- 
on which, at about four hundred Paces diſtance, 


you diſcover ſome Stone Steps, belonging to a 
| Founda- 
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Foundation of a Caravanſera, built by the Em- 

ror Selymus. This Northern Side of the Hill 
ba four ſmall Hills jetting out of it, three ſmall 
Valleys running between them, which riſe from 
the Top of the Hill, and are ſituate at ſuch a 
Diſtance from the Plain upon the Shore, that twa 
of them touch the Wall which ſtands upon it; 
the other two are a hundred Paces from it. The 
Plain upon the Shore is in no Part of it narrow- 
er than it is at the Foot of this Hill; for to the 
Diſtance of a thouſand Paces, it does not exceed 
a hundred Paces in Breadth, and in ſome Places 
not fifty. Two of theſe Hills are very ſteep, fo 
that the Buildings you ſee upon them, as tho” they 
were in danger of falling, are all underpropp'd, 
and the Inhabitants have been oblig'd to cut 
Windings in the Rocks to moderate the Deſcent. 
The other two are leſs Precipitate, the Valleys 
which encloſe them not lying ſo deep. The 
Side of the Hill which ſhoots Eaſtward is one - 
thouſand four hundred Paces in Length, and two 
hundred in Breadth, and its Altitude two hun- 
dred Paces upon the Perpendicular. The Height 
of the Side of it, which falls Weſtward, ſhelves 


into a different Depth, according as the Valley 
ſinks. Where it deſcends into a Level Plain, it 


advances its Top to the Height of five hun- 
dred Paces. In other Places it riſes no higher 
than three hundred, with a very moderate Aſ- 
cent. The Side of the Promontory which points 
Southward, firuate behind the fifch Hill, ends 
in the Plain of the Valley, which divides the 
Premontory from the ſeventh Hill. In other 
Places it falls with a more confined, 1 

and 
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two hundred Paces broad. Farther, tis at leaſt 
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ſometimes with a more expanded Deſcent, u 
on a ſmall thick Hill, which hangs over 2 
fifth Valley; as alſo over that Valley which parts 
the Promontory from the ſeventh Hill The back 
Part of the fifth Hill does alſo wind it ſelf into a 
ſmall Valley, which riſes at the Brow of the Pro- 
montory, where not long ſince was remaining the 
Columna Virginea, From hence the Ridge of the 
Promontory ſomewhat bends over the Top of the 
Plain of the fifth Hill, which-in ſome Places is fix 
hundred, and in others ſeven hundred Paces broad. 
But beyond the Ridge of this Hill ic widens to a 

reat Diſtance, as far as the Plain of the fourth 

ill, and ſhoots on with the Plain of the Pro- 
montory, and falls down to the Neck of the IH 
mus, and ſo extending it ſelf ſtill on, is at leaſt 
two thouſand Paces in Length. 


5 — 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Fifth Valley. 


HE fifth Valley, which divides the 66h 
from the fixth Hill, winding from North 


to South, is as long as che Promontory is broad; 


that is, about twelve hundred Paces; the firſt 
eight hundred of which have no Aſcent. The 
Valley, at the firſt Entrance into it, is at leaſt 
four hundred Paces broad, but is afterwards ſtrait- 
ned into half that Breadth; and yet to the Length 
of ſix hundred Paces, tis in no Place leſs than 
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five hundred Paces wide. Above this, is the Top 
of the Valley, or the Ridge of the Promontory, 
opening upon a Level Breadth of two hundred 
Paces. From the Top of this Promontory, to the 
left Side of it, there falls a Valley with a gentle 
Deſcent, ro the Diſtance of five hundred Paces, 
where it deſcends into another Valley, which di- 
vides the Promontory from the ſeventh Hill. The 


fifth Valley ſeems to cut through the Ridge of 


the Promontory. This may eaſily be diſcerned by 
the right and left Deſcent of the two Hills whi 
lie neareſt to it; for there is a very eaſy Aſcent 
from the Height of this Valley, to the Top of 
either Hull. | | 


— 
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HE fixth Hill is juſt as long as the Pro- 
montory is broad, which is widen'd upon 
this Hill to the Breadth of two thouſand four 
hundred Paces. The City Walls ſhoot over the 
Ridge, and the North Side of it down to the 


Sea Shore. You deſcend gradually from the 


Top of it within the Walls; without the Walls 
it lies upon a Level, and is join'd to the Conti- 
nent by a Field in the Suburbs. The broadeſt 
part of it is not above eight hundred Paces, the 
narroweſt but four hundred. It deſcends with a 
treble Declivity; one on the left Hand of the 
Promontory, with an eaſy Deſcent at South-eaſt ; 
another on the right falling to the Bay To 

| | ward, 
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ward, which extends itſelf to the Diſtance of 
fifteen hundred Paces. There are two leſſer 
Hills, ſeparated by a ſmall Valley, which run 
between them. At the Foot of that leſſer Hill 
which ſtands neareſt to the City Wall, there is 
an Azueduct. Between this Hill and the Bay, 
there formerly ſtood the Church of the Blacher= 
nz, which has been recorded in the Writings of 
many Hiſtorians. The Foundation of this 
Church was remaining, when I firſt arrived at 
Cin/tantiriople. From the Foot of this Hill, which 
ſtands above the Church I have mention'd, there 
riſes a Spring, whoſe Waters are convey'd thro' 
arch'd ſubterraneous Paſſages into the City, 
where, appearing above Ground, they flow con- 
ſtantly into a Marble Ciſtern. That Side of the 
fixth Hill which lies Eaſtward, is as long as the 
Hill itſelf; but does not, in all parts of it, fall 
with the ſame Deſcent. For the Deſcent varies, 
according as the Valley adjoining lies higher of 
lower. Where the Valley lies upon the Level, 
the Pitch of the Hill riſes to the Height of fix 
hundred Paces; where it does not lie ſo low, tis 
not above five hundred Paces high; where it ri- 
ſes higher, not above four hundred. Nor does 
this Side of the Hill ſhoot only Eaſtward, but 
does alſo, on the right Side of it, project North- 
ward, and on the left Side of it extend itſelf full 
South-weſt. The Plain on the Shore, which 
lies between the Foot of the Hill and the Bay, 
in the narrow part of it, is not above eight hun- 
dred Paces broad, I mean in that Place where 
the Church of the Blacherne ſtood formerly, as 
did alſo a Trichnium; but farther on it _— 
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round into the third Valley, and widens much 


more. 


2 


CAA. XVII. 


Of the Valley which droides the Promon- 
rory from the ſeventh Hill. 


HE Valley which divides the ſeventh from 


| | the fix Hills of the Promontory, is an eaſy 


ent. It extends itſelf in Length to the Di- 
ſtance of four thouſand Paces, if you take in the 
Plain on the Sea Shore. If you exclude that, and 
take your Dimenſions from the winding of the 
ſeventh Hill, tis not above three thouſand three 
hundred Paces long. It lies ſo much upon a Le- 
vel, that you cannot perceive by walking it, that 
it has the leaſt Aſcent; yet you may diſcover by 
the Diſcernment of the Eye that it ſenſibly leng- 
thens and widens itſelf into a greater Breadth. It 


' bounds the Sides of the third and the fifth Valley, 


and the loweſt Eminences of the fifth and fixth 
Hills. Ir is full of Gardens and pleaſant Mea- 
dows. Here the Soldiers ſometimes act their 
Mock-Fights. There's a Rivulet which runs 
through the Middle of it, which is often dry in 
Summer Time. 


CHAP. 
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CAP. XVIII. 
Of the ſeventh Hull. 


HE ſeventh Hill is called the Xerolophos, on 
which ſtands the Pillar of Arradius. This 

Hill is little leſs than twelve thouſand Paces in 
Circumference, and contains more than a third 
Part of the City. The other two Parts are com- 
prehended in the Compaſs of the Promontory, 
which is above twenty thouſand Paces in Circum- 
ference. By Paces, I would here be thought to 
mean the ordinary Steps we take in Walking, 
which I cannot exactly reduce to a juſt Menſura- 
tion with the Roman Pace, by reaſon of the Turn- 
ings and Windings of the Ways, and the Diffe- 
rences of Paces, which are longer or ſhorter, ac- 
- cording to the different Aſcents and Deſcents of 
the Ground we walk. This Hill makes the third 
Angle of the City, from whence Conſtantinople is 
look d upon to be of a triangular Figure. It lies 
ſhelving with a very moderate Deſcent, and has 
a double Declivity ; one of which falls gently in- 
to the Valley, which divides the ſeventh Hill from 
the Promontory, and is of an equal Length with the 
Valley itſelf. The other Deſcent, which partly 
lies to the South-eaſt, and partly to the South, falls 
into the Propontis, and is in ſome Places five hun- 
dred Paces ſteep, in others four hundred, three 
hundred, a hundred, nay even fifty, till it comes 
to the Point of the third Angle of the City, whence 
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2 large Plain ſhoots out towards the Sea, which, 
in different Places, is of a different Breadth. The 
Entrance of this Plain, at the Angle of the City 
juſt mention'd; is very narrow; it afterwards wi- 
dens, which is occaſioned by the Winding of one 
of its Sides, from whence it gently riſes to the 
Foot of a ſmall Hill, where 'tis four hundred 
Paces broad; onwards it is ſtraiten'd into fifty, 
and afterwards is widen'd into a Breadth of a hun- 
dred Paces only. The End of this Plain, to the 
Diſtance of a thouſand Paces, is more than four 
hundred Paces broad. On the Ridge of this Hill, 


there is a Plain of ſome Length and Breadth ; the 


Hill itfelf is bounded by the Land Wall, and on 
the Top of it is a Ciſtern which is call'd Mociſia, 
which is wholly unroof'd, and ſtripp'd of its Pil- 
lars. This Ciſtern is nine hundred and ſeventy 
Paces in Circumference. The Walls of it, which 
are made of ſquared Free-ſtone, are ſtill remain- 
ing; and the Ground where it lands, is now 


turn'd into a Garden. 


Thus is it that I have laid before the Reader a 
Plan or Deſcription of the Situation of the City of 
Conſtantinople, by which means the Situation of 
the Wards of that City will be more eaſily diſco- 


vered. I hope I ſhall not be thought to have 


dwelt too long on this Subject, ſince a verbal De- 
lineation of it is the moſt conciſe way of coming 
to the Knowledge of it. For although Conſtan- 


| tinople, by reaſon of the Eminency of its Situa- 


tion, affords a moſt agreeable Proſpect at the re- 
moteſt Diſtance, yet thus to particularize the ſe- 


veral Parts of the City, leads the Reader into a 


more exact and more expeditious Inſight into it, 
than 
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than any other Method of Information whatſo- 


ever. 
C HAP. XIX. 
d | ; 
„ Of the Walls of the City. 
; THE Walls of Conftantinople, in ſome Places, 
r are built with ſquared Free- ſtone, in others 
5 with rough Stone, and in many Places with an 


. Intermixture of Brick and Stone together. The 
. Walls on the Land Side are double, ſecured with 
; a large Ditch five and twenty Paces broad. One 
f of the Walls is carry d ſomewhat farther than the 
| Length of the Ditch, and is very ſtrongly fortifi- 
ed. Theſe Walls ſtand at eighteen Foot Diſtance 
; from each other. The inward Wall is very lofty, 
and more than twenty Foot in Thickneſs, upon 
which are built two hundred and fifty Towers 
with Steps, facing the Continent. The outward 
Wall is not above half as big, but has the ſame 
Number of Towers. As to the Nature of its For- 
tification, the Ground that takes up the Diſtance 
between the Ditch and the outward Wall, is 
higher than the adjoining Side of the Ditch, and 
the Ground between the two Walls is higher 
than that. The Countrey opening without the 
Walls is not incumber d with Buildings, and is 

rtly hilly, and partly upon the Level, but chief- 
y upon the latter, fo that you have a delightful 
Proipet over the Fields before you, and a very 


extenſive View all about you: And there is 0 


F 2 Doubt 
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Doubt to be made, but that Con/fantinople might 
be made a terrible ſtrong Place. The Walls which 
run round the Sea, are not ſo high as the Land 
Walls; they are a plain Building, bur very thick, 
and well guarded with Towers. On the Side of 
the Bay Ceras, they are about fifty Paces diſtant 
from the Shore. On the Side of the By/porus and 
the Propontis, they are built upon the Shore, ex- 
cept where they are diſcontinu'd by ſome Port or 
Landing-place. Zonaras relates, that Therphilus 
the Emperor not only repaired, but raiſed theſe 
Walls higher, after they had been much impair'd 
by Time, and the Daſhings of the Sea. This is 
alſo confirm'd to us down even to the preſent 
þ Age; for in many Places of them, I obſerv'd the 
Name of Theophilus the Emperor was cut in very 
large Characters. The Emperor N:cephorus was 
hated by his People for levying a Tax upon them, 
3 which was call'd Drceraton , for repairing theſe 
4 Walls. I learn from the Cenſtitutions of Fuſtini- 
# an, that in his Time the Walls were commonly 
call'd the o and the new Walls, where he decrees, 
That a larger Fee ſhall be paid the Bearers, and 
thoſe who attend a Corpſe beyond the new Walls of 
the City. What I would obſerve from hence is, 
that the old Walls which were built by Conftan- 
fine, and that the new Walls which were built by 
Theodgſius the Leſs, were both ſtanding in the 
Reign of Juſtinian. The Walls of old Byzan- 
trum I have deſcribed in the Beginning of this 
Book ; and as to the Condition they were in for- 
merly, we may learn more fully from Herodian, 
who writes, that Byzantium was incloſed with a 
very large and a very ſtrong Wall, made of ſquare 
| Stones 
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stones of a great Size, ſo artfully cemented, that 
ic was look'd upon as one compacted Piece of 
Work. This is alſo confirm'd by the Authority of 
Pauſanias, who tells us, That be never ſaw the 
Walls of Babylon, or of Memnon, nor ever beard 
F any Perſon who had ſeen them : But the Walls of 
Byzantium and Rhodes, fays he, are accounted 
exceeding ſtrong; and yet the Walls which incloſe 
Meſſene are ſtronger than theje. Tis recorded by 
ſome Hiſtorians, that the Atbemans- kept their 
Treaſury at Byzantium, becauſe it was a well for- 
tify'd Place. Whether thoſe Walls which the 
Authar of the Ancient Deſcription of the Wards 
calls the double Walls are the fame which we ſee 
at Canſtantinople at preſent, or whether they were 
built by Theodoſius, | leave it to the Judgment of 
the Reader. Thus far I ſhall give my Opinion, 
2/2, That they do not ſeem to me to be entirely 
the ſame Walls which that Author deſcribes. For 
he places the Church of the Apoftles in a Ward 
which is near to the Walls of the City, and places 
the faurteeath Yard without the Walls of the 
City, which at preſent, if not all of it, at leaſt 
the beſt part of it, is within the Walls. I would 
add, that Theodofius the Leſs, who reign'd before 
Juſtinian, does not place the Blacherne within 
the Walls of the City, and yer I have the Authori- 
ty of Procopizs, that theſe were a part of the Sub- 
urbs in the Time of Juſtinian, tho at preſent 
they are encloſed within the Walls, as were alſo 
the ſeven Towers, and the Church which was 
built by Stadius, (ar rather Studivs) who was at- 
terwards Conſul. 
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Cn? HE 


07 the Gates of Conſtantinople, and the 
ſeven Towers of Old Byzantium. 


Ts Walls on the Side of the Continent 
have fix Gates; one within the Palace of 
,onſtantine, another, which is call'd the Adrians- 
politan Gate, and a third on the Brow of the ſe- 
venth Hill. Beſides theſe, there is the Porta Au- 
rea or Gilded Gate, the Gate of Selymbria or Rhe- 
gium, and the Gate of the ſeven Towers. On the 
Side of the Bay Ceras is the Gate of the Blacher- 
næ, at preſent call'd Mylgporta, ſeated near the 
third Angle of the City. There are alſo the Gates 
call'd Cynigos, or Porta Palatina, Phanaria, A- 
gia, Porta Fubalica, Farinaria, Lignaria, Se- 
minaria, Piſcaria, the Gate of the Neorium, and 
the Gate of Demetrius, which ſtands on the Ridge 
of the firſt Hill. On the Side of the Propontis 
there are about five; every one of which has 
Stairs, or a Landing- place, and a Haven for Ships, 
beſides the Gates of the Imperial Palace. There 
is alſo the Porta Stercoraria, Leonina, Condeſca- 
la, two of which ſtand at the Foot of the ſeventh 
Hill. Thoſe which have been principally taken + 
Notice of by Hiſtorians, are the Gates of Cyngor, 
Rbegium and Mlicerum, alſo the Gate of Eugeni- 
ur, the Porta Aurea, that call'd Myriandros, the 
Porta Condeſcala, and Porta Carfiana. In old 
Byzantium there was the Thracian Gate, For we 

| are 
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are told by Dion, that the ſeven Towers reach'd 
trom the Thracian Gate to the Sea, which Cedri- 
nus tells us was the Bay Ceras. If any one ſpoke 
any thing in the firſt of theſe Towers, it immedi- 
ately flew to the ſecond, and ſo through all the 
reſt, ſo that you might hear the Voice diſtinctly 
repeated in every one of them. Pliny tells the 
very ſame Story of Cyzicus. In that City, ſays he, 
ncar the Thracian Gate there are ſeven Towers, 
which multiply the Voice by Repetition, or Rei- 
teration, more than ſeven times. This, he adds, 
was look'd upon by the Grecians as ſomewhar 
miraculous, and was call'd the Echo. I never 
found any Mention made of the Thracian Gates 
in any Hiſtorian but in P/iny, though it is not al- 
together improbable, that there were ſuch Gates 
there; for Apollonius, in the firſt Book of his Ar- 
gomauticks, mentions the Thracian Haven in Q- 
zicus; and Plutarch is very expreſs, that near this 
City there was a Street call'd the Thracian Street. 
This is alſo atteſted not only by ſome more mo- 
dern Writers of Conſtantinople, hut alſo by Dion 
and Xenophon ; the latter of whom writes, That 
when Alcibiades appear'd before the Town, the 
Byzantians open'd the Thracian Gates to him of 
cheir own Accord. 
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Cuari XXI. 
Of the lang Walls. 


| HE Suburbs and Fields adjoining were in- 
cloſed with Walls of ſuch an immoderate 
Length, that they extended themſelves from the 
City to the Diſtance of a two Days Journey. They 
were built by Anaſtaſius the Emperor to prevent 
the Incurſions of the Scythians and Bulgarians, 
reach'd from the Black Sea to the Propontis, were 
forty thouſand Paces remote from the City, and 
twenty Reman Foot in Breadth. Theſe Walls 
were often taken and batter'd by the barbarous 
Nations, but repair d by Tuftinian; and that the 
Soldiers garriſoned there might defend them to the 
beſt Advantage, he order'd the Paſſages of one 
Tower to another to be ſtopp'd up, no Entrance 
being allow'd, but the Door at the Bottom of the 
Steps, by which it was aſcended ; ſo that by this 
means it was ſufficiently guarded, though the 
Enemies Forces were in the Heart of the City. 
Evagrius the ſacred Hiſtorian tells us, that Ana- 
ſtaſius built the long Wall, which was two hun- 
dred and eighty Furlongs diſtant from the City, 
that it reach'd from Sea to Sea, was four hundred 
Furlongs in Length, that it was-a good Security 
to thoſe who fail'd out of the Black Sea to the 


Propontis, and that it put a Stop to the Excurſions 
of the barbarous Nations. f 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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CuAP. I. 
Of the Buildings aud Monuments of Old 


Byzantium aud Conſtantinople, cal- 
led New Rome. | 


Taz AVING deſcrib'd the Figure and Ex- 
L. 8 tent of the City, and having particu- 
= RED BI larized the Situation of the /even Hills, 
I ſhall proceed to conſider whatBuild- 
- ings and Monuments Conſtantinople 
anciently had, or now has, and into how —_ 
' ards 
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Wards it was divided. For when I accidentally 
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fell upon this Diviſion of the City into Yards, in 


an ancient Manuſcript written above one thouſand 


Years ago, by a Gentleman more noble by his 
Birth than his Writings, I was in hopes, with 
ſome Eaſe, to have traced out the ancient City; 
but the barbarous Mabometans have either fo de- 
moliſh d thoſe venerable and truly heroick Orna- 
ments which diſtinguith'd it, to adorn their own 
paultry Houſes, or entirely buried them in their 
own Ruins, that in very few Places you ſhall ſee 
any Remains of an old Foundation. I omit to men- 
tion the Fires and other Devaſtations, committed 
not only by the —_—_ of other Countries, but 
the great Havock lately made by the Turks them- 
ſelves, who far the laſt hundred Years have inceſ- 
ſantly endeavour'd entirely to deface and deſtroy 

it, by building upon it in ſo different a Manner, 
that thoſe who have formerly ſeen ſome parts of it, 
ſcarce know its ancient Situation. Conſider far- 
ther the profound Ignorance of the Greeks at pre- 
ſent. There is ſcarce a Man of them who either 
knows, or has ſo much as an Inclination to know, 
where their Antiquities are. Nay, their Prieſts 
are ſo heedleſs and negligent in this Reſpect, that 
they will not make the leaſt Enquiry themſelves 
about thoſe Places, where but a few Years fince 
very magnificent Temples were ſtanding, and ſo 
very cenſorious are they, as to condemn thoſe that 


do. However, that I might not paſs away my 


Time uſeleſsly, while I was in Expectation of Re- 
mittances from my Royal Maſter, for purchaſing 
all the ancient Manuſcripts I could meet with, I 
made it my Buſineſs, by all the Marks of Antiqui- 
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ry I was capable of obſerving, to make what Diſ- 
coveries I could. In my Deſcription of the an- 
cient Monuments, I ſhall obſerve the ſame Me- 
thod I did in the Deſcription of the Hills. I 
ſhall conſider them in the Order the Hills ſtand, 
or as I find them in the different Wards of the 
City; which, like Old Rome, was divided into 
fourteen Wards | 


* th . * A 


YE. 


Of the Ancient Monuments of the firſt 
Hill, and of the firſt Ward of the City. 


HE firſt Hill, which Pliny ſometimes calls 
Chryſoceras, and ſometimes Aur: Cornu, 
(though this was a Miſtake, as appears from what 
I have wrote concerning the Tracie Boſporus) 
Dionyſius a Byzantian calls the Promontory of the 
Boſporus. There are two Reaſons aſſigned, ſays he, 
Fr 'tis calld the Promontory of the Boſporus; the 
one is, as ſome ſay, becauſe a Cow ſtung with a 
Gad-Bee ferded over it. Others more fabulouſly re- 
port, that Io, the Daughter of Inachus, being 
changed into a Cow, ſivam acroſs it, when ſhe went 
into Aa. The fame Author, ſpeaking of a Place 
call'd Semyſtra, tells us, that Byzantium had been 
founded there, had not a Raven ſnatched a Part 
of the Sacrifice, they offer'd upon their landing, 
out of the Fire, and carry'd it to the Promontory 
of the Boſporus. This they look d upon as a Token 
from the Gods, that they ſhould found their Ciry 
there, The fame Writer, ſpeaking in Go 
ce 
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Place of a Pramontory call d Metopum, oppoſite 
ta the firſt Hill of Conſtantinople, this Promontor), 
he adds, faces the City, and lies directly againſt 
the Promontory of the Boſporus; and the ſame 
Author informs us, that a little above the Promon- 
tory of the Boſporus, there was an Altar erected to 
Minerva, who was call'd Ecbaſia, or Egreſſoria, 
becauſe thoſe who tranſplanted the Colony hither, 
fally'd out from thence, with a Bravery equal to 
thofe, who fight for their Countrey. We might 
alſo call her Ecbateria, under which Name, as 
Hefychius reports, Diana was worſhipped in Siph- 
nus. He adds farther, that upon the fame Pro- 
montory ſtood the old Temple of Neptune, and be- 
low. it, upon the Plain, that the Bygantian Youth 
exerciſed themſelves in Horſe- racing, driving the 
Chariot, Wreſtling, and other Martial Sports; and 
laſtly, that at the Foot of the Promontory ſtood a 
Bay call d Ceras, which had three Havens, forti- 
fy'd with three Cittadels, and high Sand-banks, 
upon it ftood the Caſtle of Byzantium, of which | 
Aenopbon takes Notice, when he tells us, that the 
Men under his Command, having forc d their 
Way into the Town, the Inhabitants fearing they 
ſhould he put to the Sword if their City was 
taken, ſome fled to the adjoining Promontory, 
others to the Sea, and that ſome af them ſteer- 

ing about a long time in a Fiſher-boat, made at 
laſt a landing, got into a Tower, from —.— 
made Signals of Diſtreſs, and were aſſiſted at laſt 
by the Peas le of Chalcedon. And nat only the 
Caſtle of ad Byzantium was built upon the firſt 
Hill, but Hiſtorians aſſure vs, that the Emperaurs 
of e likewiſe continu d a 1 
erc, 
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there, when they tell us, that to keep off the Ene- 
my from entring the Port, they laid a Boom acroſs 
the River, from the Cittadel to the Caſtle of Ga- 
lata: Nay, even at this Day, the Grand Seignor 
has a Cittadel there, fortify d with thick Walls, 
which encloſe his ſpacious Gardens on all ſides. 
In old Byzantium there was a Place call'd the 
Thracian Field, lying upon a Level, and not in- 
cumber'd with Houtes. It was upon this Plain 
chat Xenophon drew up in Military Order the Gre- 
cian Army. He informs us, in his Book of his 
Hellenict, that this Field was near the Thracian 
Gate; they open'd, ſays he, the Gates adjoining 
the Thracian Field: And in the 7 Book of the 
Expedition of Cyrus, ſpeaking of a Place, ſeated 
near the Walls of Byzantium, where he ranged 
his Army in order of Battle, he tells us, that the moſt. 
convenient Place to draw up, or muſter an Army 
is, the Thracian Field; becauſe, as he goes on, 
tis free of Houſes, and upon a Plain. I obſferv'd 
before, that the ſeven Towers of Byzanttumreach'd 
from the Thracian Gate to the Sea; Georgius 

Cedrinus afferts, that they reach'd to the Northern- 
Sea, that is, to the Bay call'd Ceras. Herodotus 
arteſts, that in old Byzantium ſtood an Altar e- 
rected to Diana Orthoia, and a Temple dedicated 
to Bacchus. Darius, ſays he, upon viewing the 
Black Sea, came back to the Bridge, and erected 
upon the Boſporus #109 Stone Columns, on which be 
order'd to be engraven the Aſſyrian and Greek 
Alphabets. The Byzantians afterwards removed 
them into the City, near to the Altar of Diana Or- 
thoſia. The Greek Alphabet was what they re- 
lain d, and made uſe of, The Column with the Al- 


ſyrian 
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ſyrian Characters they left remaining near the 
Temple of Bacchus, where they had fix d it. Lauren- 
tius tranſlates the Greek Word Orthoia, Erecta, 
but he had tranſlated ir more properly, had he 
call'd her Erectoria, or Erectrix, becauſe as be- 
ing the Goddeſs of Child-birth ſhe raiſes up, or 
recovers Women in Labour. This I collect to be 
the true Senſe of the Word, not only from ſeve- 
ral Authors, but from P/utarch, who in his Book 
of Rivers, has this Story: Proud Teuthras, King 
of Myſia, fays he, with bis Retinue of Spearmen 
card a Boar, which fled into the Temple of Diana 
Orthoſia 70 implore her Aſſiſtance. As they were 
all driving furiouſly into the Temple, the Boar 
cry'd out with an audible human Voice, Let your 
Compaſſion, Royal Sir, be ſhewn to one whom 
Diana brought into the World. Teuthras en- 
raged at this, flew the Creature. Diana reſenting 
the Afﬀront, threw the King into a Phrenzy, and 
puniſbed him with ulcerous Sores. He could nit 
bear the Indignity of bis Puniſhment, and fo retired 
to the Mountains. His Mother Lyſippa, immedi- 
ately, with the Prophet Polyidius, who inform d 
ber of the Occafion of her Son's Sufferings, haſtens 
in Search of him, and by ſacrificing to Diana ſome 
Oxen, reconciles her to 1m. When ſhe perceiv'd 
her Son return d to bis Senſes, ſhe erected an Altar 
to Diana Orchofia, and near it placed a Golden 
Boar, with a Man's Head upon his Shoulders. Be- 
fore the Deſtruction of Byzantium by Severus, 
both the Altar and the Boar were ſtanding, in 
the firſt Valley of the firſt Hill. Since Conflan- 
ſtantine rebuilt the City, the firſt Hill included in 


it the firſt Ward, which contain'd the Houſe of 
| Placidia 
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Placidia Auguſta, that alſo of the moſt noble 
Marina, and the Baths of Arcadius. I learn this 
from the ancient Diviſion of the City into Wards, 
though I muſt confeſs myſelf at a Loſs, to 
know in what Part of the City the firſt Ward 
began, nor can I make any ſuch Diſcovery from 
the Remains of any ancient Buildings, which are 
now entirely deſtroy'd. However, thus much 
may be inferr'd from Procopius, who has it upon 
Record, that when you fail from the Propontis to 
the Eaſtern Part of the City, there ſtand the 
publick Baths, built by Arcadius. In this Place, 
ſays he, Fuſtinian built a Court, which was en- 
compaſſed with ſo calm a Sea, that when you 
walk'd in the Galleries, you might diſcourſe au- 
dibly with the Sailors. It made a very beautiful, 
a very delightful, and moſt magnificent Proſpect: 
It was fann'd with gentle Breezes, ſupported 
with lofty Columns, and laid with the moſt cu- 
rious Marble, which like the Sun, reflected a 
moſt amazing Luſtre: It was alſo adorn'd with 
abundance of Marble and brazen Statues, finiſh'd 
to the niceſt Perfection; a lovely Scene to the 
SpeCtators! The Reader, had he ſeen it, would 
have taken it to have been the Work of Phidias, 
Lyfippus, or Praxiteles. Upon a high Pillar of 
Porphyry Marble, in the ſame Place, ſtood the 
Statue of the Empreſs Theodora, addreſſing herſelf, 
as It were, to him for building ſo noble a Struc- 
ture, The Beauty of the Column is exceedingly 
ſurpriſing, yet does it by no means come up to 
that inconceivable inexpreſſible Gracefulneſs and 
Dignity you ſee in the Statue. From theſe Words 
of Procopius, as I would obſerve by the By, _— 
| | t 
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that Pillar now ſtanding upon a Deſcent, lying 
Eaſtward of the Grand Seignor's Palace, is not 
the fame with that upon which Theodora was 
erected, as ſome are of Opinion it is; becauſe it 


= neither of a Porphyry Colour, and is at too re- 


more a Diſtance form the Court; ſo would I have 
the Reader underſtand, that the firſt Word con- 
tain'd in it the Lenzth of the firſt Hill, which 
is bounded on three Sides by the Sea. I find not 
only in many Hiſtoriaus, but alſo in Sr:das the 
Grammarian, that the Statue of Arcadia, the ſe- 


cond Wife of Zeno, ſtood in the Hrcadian Baths, 


near the Places call'd the Bathra, from the Stairs 
by which you aſcend them. I find alſo in that 
Place two Statues of Verina, the Wife of Les 
Magnus, one in the Northern Part of the City, near 
the Church of St. Agathonicus beyond the Barbra, 


the other on that Side of the City where ſtands 


the Church of St. Barbara: The firſt was erected 
by Leo in his Life- time, the ſecond ſince his Death; 
when upon the Flight of Zeno, his Son in Law, 
his Brother Baſiliſcus was crown'd Emperor in his 
ſtead. I have reaſon to believe, when I conſider 
the natural Situation and Order in which the 
Wards ſtand, that Part of the ſecond Ward was 
inclos'd. in the Palace: For this Ward, according 
to the ancient Deſcription of it, at its firſt En- 
trance ſtood upon a Level; at ſome Diſtance it 
role by a gentle Aſcent, and at laſt, with very 
deep Precipices, fell into the Sea. I am of Opi- 
nion, that theſe Precipices deſcended on that Spot 
of Ground where the Kitchens, and Bagnic's of 
the Grand Seignor ſtand at preſent. Bur where- 
ever * might ſtand in ancient Times, all the 
ſteep 
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ſteep Places that were formerly encloſed within 
the Palace are now levell'd, where now there 
ſtands an old Church commonly call'd Sophia the 
Lei. Some of the molt ancient Inhabitants af- 
firm it to be the Church of St. Lene, which So- 
crates tells us was built by Conſtantine the Great. 
take it to be the ſame Church which the People 
of the ſecond Ward call the Old Church. I have 
Reaſon alſo to believe, that the other Part of the 
ſecond Ward ſtood without the Palace, from the 
Situation of the Churches and Bagnno's, which the 
ſecond Ward encloſes. For Zonaras and other 
Hiſtorians aſſert, that the Church, which former- 
ly went by the Name of the Great Church, was 
afterwards call'd the Church of St. Sophia, which 
every body knows ſtood without the Encloſure of 
the Palace. I have reaſon to conjecture alſo, that 
the Palace of Maximinus formerly ſtood within 
the Verge of the Court, from the following In- 
ſcription made in its Commendation by Cyrus, 
once a Conſul and Nobleman of Rome. 


Great Maximinus ratis'd this noble Pile; 

From hence to Lengths unmeaſurable I view 
Unbounded Projpetts ; for behind me ſtand 

The City, and Bithynia's beauteous Towns. 

The fwelling Ocean rolls its Waves before me; 
When near my Doors, it moves but flawly on, 
Delighted to behold the lovely Landſcape 

Of blooming Trees, gay Seats, and floating Ships , 
The City's riſing Towers, and pleaſing Site. 


GG CHAP. 
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CHaP, III. 
Of the Church of K. Sophia. 


"THE modern Writers among the Greeks will 

have it, that the Church of St. Sophia was 
frtt built by the Emperor Conſtantius, the Son of 
Conftantine the Great, and arch'd at Top, not with 
Brick-work, but a wooden Roof. In the Time 
of Theodofius, when the ſecond Synod was held 
there, the Arians riſing in Seduction, burnt it. It 
was after rebuilt by T heodofius the Great, and beau- 
tified with Arches of a cylindrick Form. The 
ſame Writer tells us, that it. was burnt a fecond 
time in the Reign of Juſtinian; but Zoſomen, an 
ancient and creditable Author, records it, that in 
the Time of Theodoſius the Leſs, when there were 
warm Debates in the great Church, about expel- 
ling St. Chryſoſtom the Synod, it was all on a ſud- 
den in a Blaze, thoſe who adhered to him throw- 
ing Fire into it, with an Intention to burn down 
the Church, and to deftroy all that were in i. 
Procupius will have it, that it was firſt burnt down 
in the Reign of Juſtinian, who rebuilt it in the 
fame Figure it ſtands at preſent; but he does not 
tell us, whether it ſtands on the ſame Spot of 
Ground or not; ſo that it remains doubtful from 
this Author, who is not ſo much to be depended 
upon, though he has a Catalogue of the Names 
of the Perſons of whom Juſtinian purchas'd the 
Houles where it ſtood before the Fire. An An- 


cient 
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cient Deſcription of the City, wrote before Fuſtinian's 
Time, ſeems to fix it in another Place; for the 
great Church and the old Church, the Author places 
in the ſecond Ward, the Forum of Auguſtus in the 
fourth, which I ſhall make appear ſtood near the 
Church of St. Sophia. Zonaras ſays, that Ju- 
fiinian built it much larger from the old Founda- 
tion; but 'tis much to be queſtion'd, whether Ju- 
ſlinian purchas d the neighbouring Houſes for its 
Enlargement. As to the Forum of Auguſtus, and 
the great Church's being placed in different Wards, 
we cannot from hence conclude, that they did 
not ſtand near one another. So that when Ju- 
/iinian had enlarged and beaurity'd it, and adorn- 
ed it with a great Variety of Metal- work, when 
he had built the Walls and Roof with Brick, and 
to ſtrengthem them the more, had cramp'd them 
in many Places with Iron-work, uſing no Rafters 
in the whole Fabrick for fear of Fire; although 
it has hitherto eſcaped the Flames, yet has ic 
been often damaged and endanger'd by ſeveral Ac- 
cidents, even from the Time of its Rebuilding. 
For the Eaſtern Arch before it was finiſh'd, bore 
with its Weight ſo hard upon the Pillars, that in 
all Probability it had fell, had not the Architect 
been very expeditious in finiſhing it; when bear- 
ing upon its own Curvature, it laid leſs heavy up- 
on the Pillars which ſupported it. The two Nor- 
thern and Southern Arches bore ſo hard upon the 
Pillars and Foundation, that the Tops of the Pil- 
lars began to fly; and had ſunk, if the Workmen 
had not with the greateſt Skill taken them down, 
and afterwards replaced them, when the Green- 
neſs and Moiſture of the Building was ſome what 

= abated, 
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abated. The Church however, at the Emperor's 
great Expence, and by the indefarigable Induſtry 
of the Workmen, was at laſt finiſh'd; yet in his 
own Time it was grievoufly ſhock'd by an Earth- 
quake, by which, as Agathius writes, the Tower 
above the Roof was much ſhatter'd in the Middle 
of it; fo that the Emperor was obliged to repair 
and ſtrengthen it, raiſing it much higher than it 
was before. This was done when Anthemius the 
firſt Architect was dead. However young 1fdorus, 
and ſome other Architects who ſucceeded him, 
notwithſtanding the Errors committed in the for- 
mer Building, did not judge it neceſſary to take 
down the Eaſtern or Weſtern Arches, but widen'd 
the North and South Arches, and fo viſibly enlar- 
them, that the whole Building ſeem'd more 
lar and uniform; ſo that it was evident to the 
Eye of the Spectator, that the Sides of the Church, 
which terminated with their Arches in the Roof, 
were of an equal Dimenſion ; and that the Archi- 
tes had with ſo much Skill contracted the vaſt 
Vacuity of the Pody of the Church into ſo nar- 
row a Compaſs at the Top, that the whole Stru- 
cture ſeem d very proportionate and agreeable. A- 
. bove the Arches, in the Middle of the Church, 
they raiſed a Dome or Cupola to a very great Height, 
which was regular, and not fo round at Top as u- 
ſual, but more ſpiked, and better contrived for 
the Security of the Building. Zonaras writes, 
That the great Church being finiſhed and conſe- 
crated ; it happen'd that the Eaſtern Arch was 
thrown down by an Earthquake, which broke 
the Pulpit and the Communion-Table, but was 
afterwards rebuilt by Ju/ffinian, who raiſed it 
2 8 — | twenty 
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twenty five Foot higher than it was before. The 


lame Report, almoſt Word for Word, is given by 
Cedrinus. He alſo built other Pillars proportiona- 


ble to the Weight of the Arch which bore upon 


them. On the Outſide of the Church he built a 
Pair of Winding-ſteps againſt the Pillars, near to 
the Church, which riſing from the Ground to 
the Roof of it, ſupport the Pillars, and the 
Arches. Other Writers, but of leſs Note, will 
have it, that by the Earth-quake above-mention'd 
the Roof of the Church was thrown down, bur 


chat the Arches ſtood ſecure, that the Emperor 


rebuilt the Roof, but lower than before by twenty 
five Foot. I could, for my own part, bear with 
this Relation, if theſe Hiſtorians would agree with 
me, that the Church was afterwards ſhock'd with 
other Earth-quakes, and then built lower than it 
ſtood before. For when Evagrius tells us that 
Juſtinian raiſed it to ſuch an Height, that within 
ide of it you could ſcarce ſee the Top, and that 
the Deſcent was ſo deep, that it was dangerous 
to look from the Height of it downwards, it is 
very probable, that Juſlinian only raiied it to its 
former Height. Cedrinus relates, that Baſilius the 
Emperor gave Orders for repairing, and ſtrength- 
ening the great Weſtern Arch, which was very 
much ſhatter d by an Earth-quake. and likely to 
fall. Nicephorus inveighs bitterly againſt the Em- 
preſs Anna, who in the Reign of Cataco/mus, ſa- 
crilegioufly robb'd the Church of all its Furniture 
and Ornaments, and exclaims heavily, that the 
Tyranny, Oppreſſion, and the different Stets and 
Opinions of thoſe Times, were the chief Occaſion 
of the Deſtruction of this Church: For, as he ſub- 
41 Joins. 
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joins, one Midnight when the Sky was very clear, 
one of the Eaſtern Arches fell ro the Ground, 
and brought that Part of the Roof, which it ſup- 
ported, after it, which broke down the Pulpit, 
the Images which adorn'd it, and demoliſhed the 
middle Galleries. He adds farther, that it was 
the Opinion of many in thoſe Times, that if An. 
dronicus the Emperor had not built Buttreſſes on 
the Eaſt- ſide of the Church, it had wholly funk 
into Ruines. Evagrius determines the Length of 
the Church in the following manner: From the 
Arch, where the bloodleſs Sacrifice is offer'd, to 
the Gate oppoſite to it, it -is an hundred and 
ninety Foot long; from North to South it is a 
hundred and fifteen Foot broad; and from the 
Pavement to the Center of the Roof, it is a hun- 
dred and eighty Foot high. It was dangerous for 
me to meaſure its Length from Eaſt to Welt, 
ſo that I was obliged to have the Dimenſions of 
it taken for me by a Turk, who made his Re- 
port, that the Church wastwo hundred and thirteen 


Foot in Breadth, two hundred and forty in Length, 


and from the Pavement to the higheſt Curvature 
of the Arches, a hundred and forty two Foot in 
Height. The Fellow never meaſured the Root: 
If he had taken the Height of it true, he had 
found but a ſmall Difference berween his own 
Account and that of Evagrius. Should the Reader 
defire to be inform'd more at large of the Dimen- 
fions, and the Architecture of this Church, as it 
ſtood in former Times, let him conſult Procopyus, 
Hgathins, Paulus Florus, and Evagrius. What the 
Architecture and Dimenſions of it are at preſent, | 
ſhall, as far as my Cbſervations have reach'd, de- 
ſeribe more fully in the following Chapter. 
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d, 
4 _ Crave. IV. 
Ic A Deſcription of the Church of St. Sophia, 
4 5 as it now appears. Cromg 
n HE Walls and Roof of this Church-are 
F built with Brick. The Inſide of the Walls 
of the Church are incruſted with elegant Marble 
N of ſeveral Kinds. All its Materials are the moſt 
F valuable Productions of Nature, fo that the Pro- 
5 ſpect of it employs the Thoughts of the Spectator 
with Delight and Admiration. The Roof of it is 
F a ſurprizing Piece of gilded Mo/azc& Work, which 
. reflects ſuch a Luſtre upon the Eye, that even the 
' Barbarians who behold it, are wonderfully taken 
f with the Sight of it. This Roof is ſupported 


with eight Pillars, four of the largeſt and talleſt 
of which bear up the four Arches which ſupport 
the Roof. Two of theſe Arches, viz. the Nor- 
thern and Southern, bear at the Bottom of their 
Curvature upon a thin Wal full of Windows, 
which Wall is ſtrengthen'd by*two Ranges of Pil- 
lars ſtanding one above another. In the lower 
Range ſtand eight Pillars, which riſe from the 
Pavement, the ſix above them ſupport the thin 
Wall. The Eaftern and Weſtern Arches have 
neither a Wall nar a Pillar to 1 them, but 
are ſo open, that they make the Body of the 
Church appear more large. For theſe Arches 
projecting beyond the former, bear upon four o- 
ther Arches, which are ſupported by two {mall 
" G 4 and 
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and two large Pillars: For the four large Pillars 
do not only bear up the four great Arches, but 
every one of them does alſo ſupport two ſmall 
Arches, one of which extends itſelf length-ways, 
the other croſs-ways of the Church ; by which 
means the Church is lengthen'd and widen'd to a 
great Diſtance ; for on the Eaſt and Weſt Side of 
it there are two Semi- domes which are join'd to the 
Cupola in ſuch a Manner, that they have the ſame 
Roof within the Church, though without it the 
Roofs ſeem to be diſtinct. Theſe Sem-domes are 
a great Ornament to the Cupala, which riſes ve 
Highly above rhem. The Breadth of the Church 
is widen'd beyond the Dome with Arches and Pil- 
lars, and the Northern and Southern Wall, which 
form the three upper and three lower Galleries, 
which are incruſted with elegant Marble of dif- 
ferent Kinds, the Roof of them being cover'd 
with More/co Moſaick Work, finely gilded. Eve- 
ry Arch which lies acroſs the Church bears only 
upon one Pillar, for one End of their Curvatures 
1s ſupported by the outward Wall of the Church, 
which bears upon large Pillars, from whence there 
riſe four pris $1 , Which on both Sides of the 
Church are ſupported by the Wall. Two of theſe 
Arches bear up the Roof of the three lower Gal- 
leries, and the other two ſupport the Roof of the 
three upper Galleries, the Sides of which bear 
upon Walls, and Arches, and Pillars. Hence it 
is, that if we conſider the Inſide of the Church 
by itſelf, as encloſed by its Pillars and Columns, 
we diſcover it to be of an oval Figure; whereas 
if we view the whole Space of it without theſe 
Pillars, ic is a perfect Square. For the upper and 
| 7 ; che 
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the lower Galleries, which are the Wings of the 
Church, adjoin to it in ſuch a Manner, that if 
we meaſure it from the Pavement to the Bottom 
of the Curvature of the upper Galleries, 'tis of a 
ſquare Figure, but as contracted within the En- 
cloſure of the four large and the four ſmaller Pil- 
lars, as far as the Curvature of the four Arches 
of the Dome, it is entirely of an oval Form. The 


Form of the Galleries is as follows: On three 


Sides of them they are built in a ſquare Manner : 
The fourth Side of them, which looks into the 
Church, is of an oval Figure, as is the Church it- 
ſelf. The Roofs of theſe Galleries are ſupported 
with Arches and Columns. I ſhall give the Rea- 
der a Deſcription of three of them, by which 
means he may eaſily form a Judgment of the 
reſt, for they are all of one Form. Thoſe I ſhall 
take Notice of, are the three upper Galleries on 
the North Side of the Church. The firſt of theſe 
Galleries has two Fronts, and looks both Eaſtward 
and Northward. The two Sides of this Gallery 
riſe from the Wall of the Church, and end in an 
Arch. In the Middle of each Side of it there are 
three ſquare Columns five Foot and nine Inches 
m Circumference, which are made the Jambs of 
the Windows, Theſe Pillars ſupport three other 
ſquare Pillars, which are all made of blue and 
white Marble. The Side which faces the Body 
of the Church is adorn'd with fix Pillars of green 
Marble, ſtanding below the Arch which ſupports 
an Eaſtern Semi-dome, whoſe Shafts at the Bot- 
tom of them are ſeven Foot and eight Digits in 
Compaſs. The Intercolumniations of theſe Pillars 
being little leſs than ſeven Foot and cleven W 
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wide, are N with Marble Cieſres which 
are four Foot high, ſo that thoſe who lean upon 
them, have a full View of all the upper and * A | 
Part of the Church. That Side which parts the 
firſt and ſecond Gallery, reaching from the out- 
ward Wall gun Bu to the great Pillar which 
ſupparts the Dome, is four Foot in Length, 
part of which is adorn 'd wich Pillars, and an Arch 
which ſupports the Dome. You paſs through 
this into the ſecond Gallery, the Breach of w bich 
is twenty four Foot, and it is made up of the 
Arch of a Pillar, and a Wall which is a part of 
one of the Wings of the Church, and extends it- 
ſelf as far as the Roof of the Dome. This Gallery, 
at both Ends of it, is born up by Arches and 
Walls. In the Middle of i it, it is ſupported by 
four white Pillars ſpeckled with blue, the Shafts 
of which are ſeven Foot in Compaſs. Tis of a 
ſquare Figure, and, as I obſerv'd, bears u on 
Arches and Walls. Theſe Arches, at one Ena of 
them, riſe behind rwo of the large Pillars RA 
ſupport the Dome; at the other End they bear u 
on Pillar which riſe within Side of the W 
and ſupport the four large Pillars. The outer 
Side of this Gallery is ſupported with ei ight {quare 
Pillars, which are fix Foot in Compaſs. There 
riſes in the Middle of them a Pillar of a larger 
Size, Theſe Pillars are inſtead of Jambs for the 
Windows; and above them there are other Pil- 
lars, which are alſo Jambs to other Windows. 
Theſe Windows, which below and above are fix» 
teen in Number, do very much enlighten this ſe- 
cond or Middle Gallery. The Front of this Gal- 
lery, facing che Church, is beautificd Pilar 
ars 
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Pillars of green Marble. The Intercolummations 
of them, like thoſe of the firſt Gallery, have their 
Marble Cloſures at Bottom. From this middle 
Gallery you paſs through an Arch into the third 
Gallery, which is much like the firſt in its 
Length, Windows, Jambs and Pillars. TheRoof 
of it is ſupported with four Pillars, and the Side 
of it towards the Church with fix green Pil- 
lars. There are alſo four green Marble Pillars 
which ſupport one of the Weſtern Semi- dames, 
which ſtands between two other Pillars. Theſe 
Pillars ſtand two and two together, and between 
them are rais'd two leſſer Pillars, made after the 
Tonic Order. At the Weſtern Door of the Church, 
there are inſtead of a Veſtibulum, rwo Portico's, 
the lower of which lies upon a Level with the 
Church itſelf. The upper leads to the Womens 
Galleries. Both of them in Length the Wideneſs 
of the Church, and twenty eight Foot in Breadth. 
The Portico over it is fituare berween the Pil- 
lars which ſupport the Weſtern Semi-dome and 
the Windows. For both in the Inſidè and Out- 
fide of it, tis ſupported with eight Pillars, be- 
tween which, the Windows both in the upper 
and lower Galleries, caſt a great Light into the 
Church, There is nothing pores this Portico and 
the Womens Galleries, but the Pillars which bear 
up the Roof of the Portico; for the Pavement of 
the Portico lies upon the ſame Level with the 
Pavement of the Galleries. The Infide of the 
lower Portico is encloſed with Walls, which are 
lined with a delectable Variety of Marble, and is 
cover'd at Top with curious Mareſco Meoſaick 
Work, very beautifully gilded. On the Eaſt Side 
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the Portico are Doors which open into the Church 
on the Weſt End of it you go out at five Braſs 
folding Doors into a Portico that ſtands without 
the Church, and from thence ' you paſs into a 
Court, where there are ſeveral Springs conſtant- 
ly running, to which there is a very deep De- 
ſcent by many Steps. At the Ends of theſe Por- 
tico's there are two Places of Entrance into the 
Church, one on the Northern Side of it, and an- 
other with fix folding Doors on the South. Theſe 
Doors formerly were all of Braſs, at preſent three 
only of them are fo, but curiouſly wrought. The 
Church has alſo two folding Doors on the Eaſt 
Side of it., There are alſo ſome Doors in the Sides 
of it, which were formerly open'd, but are now 
kept ſhut. The Inſide of the Church is very 
ight, by reaſon. of the Multirude of Windows 
about it. The high Wall, which between the 
great Arches and the Cupola is of a circular Fi- 
gure, let in the Light at forty Windows. The 
Walls under the 10 are enlighten'd with twen- 
9 fix Windows, the Middle of the Galleries with 
irty two, and the Ends of them with more than 
twenty. I ſhall take no Notice of the Lights of 
the two Weſtern and the four lower Galleries, 
nor thoſe of the two Semr-domes, nor thoſe of the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, and the upper Portico, which 
I omitted to count, by reaſon of the great Number 
of them. The largeſt Entrance into this Church 
is on the Weſt Side of it, where you do not aſcend 
the Pavement as formerly, and as the Romans 
did their Pantheon, nor do you deſcend into it by 
five Steps. You goup to the Top of the Church 
by four Pair of winding Stairs, not winding round 
in 
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in the Manner of a Cockle-ſhell, as Cedrinus re- 

res, but turning more upon the Square, and 
work'd by the Line. Theſe Stairs riſe with a ve- 
ry eaſy Aſcent, and are cut out of large Marble 
Tables. Every Turning of theſe Stairs is nine- 
teen Foot and a half high, and five Foot broad. 
Above theſe there is another Pair of winding 
Stairs which reach to the Top of the Church. 
You mult aſcend theſe when you go to the upper 
Galleries, and Port:co's. If the Reader will give 
himſelf the Trouble to compare what I have faid 
of the Church of St. Sophia, with what has been 
written by Procopius and Agathius upon that Sub- 
jet, he may eaſily diſcover, that the Ruins of 
what was built by Juſtinian have not been fo 
great as the Turks pretend, who tell you, that 
the Church was formerly much larger, and that 
ſeveral Parts of it have been pull'd down by the 
Barbarians, and that there is ſcarce a tenth Part 


of it remaining at this Day. This Story would 


carry a Face of Probability in it, if they meant, 
that the Palaces, the Houſes of the Prieſts and the 
Noblemen, which were built about it, had been 
_ demoliſh'd by Fire, and the Ravage of thoſe Peo- 
ple, otherwiſe I am convinc'd 'tis a groſs Mi- 
ſtake; for I ſaw every Part of the old Church 
ſtanding, mention d by Precoprus, except one Por- 
tico. For whereas Procopius writes, that the 
Church had two Portico's at each End of it, there 
is none remaining at preſent, but only that ar the 
Weſt End. Tis very probable that the other 
was thrown down by an Earthquake, and that in 
the Room of it, the Inhabitants erected a large 


Lump of Building of ſquare Stone, which is now 
ſtanding, 
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ſtanding, to ſupport the Eaſt end of the Church. 
This Lump of Stone you would take to be a Piece 
of a cr Rock, though it does not ſeem, by 
reaſon of the Earthquakes, to be of the ſame 
Height as it was when it was firſt built, yet is it 
as near as high, as Evagrizs mentions it to be. 
Since which, to fortify the labouring Pillars, it 
is lengthen'd with four Walls. Theſe Walls are 
more than twenty Foot long and eight Foot broad, 
riſing to the Height of the great Pillars, and ſeem, to 
ſpeak in the Terms of Architecture, to be Wings to 
e Church, or rather Buttreſſes, by which the 
North and South Side of it are ſtrengthen'd and ſup- 
ported. Both Ends of the Church, which project be- 
yond the eight Pillars, extending themſelves each 
into a Semi- dome, and rifing at Top into an arch- 
ed Form, are yet remaining. The ſame lower 
Galleries for the Men, and the ſame upper Gal- 
teries for the Women, the whole Roof, the ſame 
Walls and Pillars, the fame Dimenſions of the 
Church, as originally beaurify'd and adorn'd, are 
ſtill in Being. There are indeed ſome Flaws in 
the Building, occafion'd by thoſe who oppoſed the 
ſetting up of Images in the Church. In ſhorr, 
the Jute and every part of it, is to be ſeen at 
waged; and it is deſpoiled of nothing, except a 
little of the Metal-work, which ſhews itſelf in 
great abundance through the whole Church. The 
Sanctum Sancterum, formerly holy and unpollu- 
ted, into which the Prieſts only were ſuffer d to 
enter, 1s yet ſtanding, though there is nothing re- 
maining of the Jewels and precious Stones which 
adorn'd it, as having been plunder'd by its facri- 
legious Enemies. "Thar inimitable Table, given 
to 
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to the Church by its Founder Juftinian, made of 
the different Materials of Gold, Silver, all Kinds 
of Wood, coſtly Srones, which either the Sea or 
the whole World could produce, and which was 
embelliſh'd and enrich'd with infinite Offerings of 
Emperors, Popes, Princes, and Ladies of the firſt 
Quality; among whom was Pulcheria, the 
Daughter of Arcadius, and Siſter of Theodofius the 
Leſs, is at preſent deſpoil'd of all its fine Deco- 
rations. Sozomen tells us, that this Table was a 
very beautiful and ſurprizing Ornament to the 
Church, which was endow'd with very ample 
Donations, the Mahometan Prieſts being now in 
Poſſeſſion of them. They have eleven hundred 
Shops and publick Houſes, ſituate in the beſt 
Markets of the City, which pay them a conſtant 
Revenue or Rent, without any Deductions, for 
their Maintenance and Support. 


* —_— — 
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Crap. V. 


Of the Statues diſcover d on one Side of 


the Church of Fi. Sophia. 


N the Side of the Church of St. Sephia, 

ſays Suidas, were diſcovered more than ſe- 
venty Statues of the Grecian Deities, the Figures 
of the twelve Signs of the Zodiack, and no les 
than eighty Statues of Chriſtian Princes and Em- 
perors, which, when Fuftinian had commanded 
to be placed in ſeveral Parts of the City, he built 
the great Church. I could give the Reader an 


Account of the Names of theſe Deities from an 
unknown 
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unknown Author, who has wrote a Treatiſe of 
Conſtantinople, and the adjacent Countrey ; bur I 
have found him faulty in ſo many of his Narra- 
tions, that I cannot depend upon his Authority. 


Cuap. VI. 


Of the Pharo on the Promontory Ceras, 
aud the Mangana. 


Mmianus Marcellinus writes, that there was 
built near the Promontory Ceras, a hi 

atch-Tower, which was call'd Pharos, and 
was 4 Guide to the Ships at a great Diſtance. 
The Situation of this Pharos, in all Probability, 
was near the Church of St. Sophia. . For from 
what Part of the City could it ſpread a more con- 
ventent and diffuſive Light to thoſe who fail'd 
out of the Boſporus and the Propontis? Dionyſius 
calls it the Boſporian Promontory, and tells us, 
that Io, the Daughter of Tnachus, provoked by 
Juno's Reſentment againſt her, paſſed over from 
thence into Afia. The Place cali'd the Mangana 
was their Armoury, where they kept their Ord- 
nance. Ir ſtood in the Imperial Precinct, or by 
it, near the Chops of the Boſporus. The Empe- 
ror Conſtantine, Sur-named Monomachus, built a 
handſome and large Monaſtery, which is alſo 
call'd Mangana, in Honour of the noble Martyr 
St. George. Alexius Comnenus, when he was ill of 
the Gout, was carry d to the great Palace, which 
ſtands in the Eaſtern part of the City; but "Fa 
is 
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his Phyſicians judg'd it not to be ſo wholfome an 
Air, he was removed into the Palace of the Man- 
gang. | 


— 


Cnape. VII. 
Of the Bagnio's of Zeuxippus and its 


Fares. 


HESE Bagnio's were fo call'd, as Cedrinus 
relates, becauſe they were built in a Place, 

where formerly had ſtood the Temple of Jupiter 
Zeuxippus. This is faid of them by Euſebius, who 
writes, That there are ſome of Opinion, that the 
fine Bathing-place at Conſtantinople took its Name 
from the famous Painter Zeuxes, whoſe Pieces ad- 
ard it. I collect that it ſtood near the Church 


of St. Sophia, not only from the Treatiſe of the. 


ancient Deſcription of the City, which places them 
both in the ſame Ward, but alſo from the Fire 
which happen'd in the Reign of FJuſtinian, and 
burnt down, as Procopius oblerves, the Church of 


St. Sophia, and the adjacent Buildings, as the Ba- 


gnio of Zeuxippus, and the Houſe of Entrance be- 
| fore the Palace ; and Zonaras writes, that Severus 
the Emperor join'd it to the Hippodrom, and built 
it on the ſame Spot of Ground, where formerly 
had ſtood the Temple of Jupiter. Leontius, a 
more ancient and judicious Hiſtorian, does nor 
join it to the Hippodrom, but makes it to ſtand 


near 1t, as appears by his very inſcrib'd over a 


Door 


=y 
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Door of s Houſe, ſituate between the Zen æippum 
and the Hippodrom. 


An Inſcription of Leentivs upon a Houle call d the 
Zeuxippum and the Hippodrom. 


Between Zeuxippus cool refreſhing Baths, 

And the fam'd Hippodrom's ſwift Courſe I fand. 
Let the Spectator, when he baths himſelf, 

Or ſees the ſtruggling Steed panting for Breath, 
Pay a kind Vijit, to enhanſe bis Pleaſures ; 

He'll find a hearty Wellcome EY T able. 

Or if more manly Sports his Mind affects, 
Practiſe the rough Diver fions of the Stadia. 


Cedrinus relates, that in this Bagnio there was 4 


nt Variety of Proſpects of furprizing Art, 


in Marble and Stone-work, in Statues of 
Braſs, and Figures of Perſons of Antiquity, who 
ſeem d to want nothing but a Soul to animate 
and enliven them. Among theſe celebrated Pieces 
of the moſt exquiſite Workmanſhip, was the Sta- 
tue of old Homer, in 2 thoughtful Poſture, juſt 
as he was, his Hands folded in his Breaſt, his 


Beard careleſsly hanging down, his Hair very thin 


before, his Face wrinkled with Age, and the 
Cares of the World; his Noſe well proportion d, 
his Eyes fix'd in their Sockets, as is uſual with 
blind Perſons, which he was generally look d up- 
on to be. Over his cloſe Coat hung a looſe Gar- 
ment, and under his Feet, upon the Pedeſtal of 
the Pillar, was a Bridle in Braſs. This Place was 
alſo beautify d with the brazen Statues of all thoſe 
renown'd Perſonages who had been famous for 
Wiſdom, Poetry, Oratory or Courage, through- 

out 
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out the World, but were all deſtroy'd by Fire. A- 
mong theſe were the Statues of Deiphobus, A f 
chines, Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle, Euripides, Heſiod, 
Theocritus, Simonides, Anaximenes, Calchas, Pyr- 
rhus, Amymone ; of Sappho, Apollo, Venus, 7 
ſa, Julius Ceſar, Plato, Hermapbroditus, He- 
rima, Terpander, Pericles, Pythagoras, Steſicbo- 
rus, Democritus; of Hercules, — AEneas, 
Creuſa, Helenus, Andromachus, Menzlaus, Hele- 
na, Ulyſſes, Hecuba, Caſſandra, Polyxena, Ajax, 
Paris, and his Oenone; of Milo, Dares and En- 
tellus, Charidemus, Melampus, Panthous, Demo- 
geren, Tſocrates, Amphiaraus, Sarpedon, Achilles, 
Mercury, Apuleius, Diana, Pherecydes, Herach- 
tus, Cratinus, Menander, Amphitryon, Thucydi- 
des, Herodotus, Pindar, Xenophon, Alcmaon, Pom- 
fey and Virgil. There were alſo many other Sta- 
tues which have been deſcrib'd in Verſe by Chri- 
fodorus a Poet of Thebes, or, as others report, a 
Native of Coptos in Zgypt, which, were it not a 
Work of Prolixity, I would explain to the Reader. 
There ſtood near the Bagnio call'd Zeuxippum, a 
ſmall Bath, taken Notice of by Leontius in the 
following Lines: 


Let not thy lately Walls, O — Zeuxippum, 
Reſent the Meanneſi of this little Bath. 

In Heaven's high Tower, near the Conſtellation 
Of Urſa Major /hines the Polar Star. 


There is nothing of the Zeuxippum remaining at 
preſent, nor of many other fine Bagnio s, although 
we have many Inſcriprions relating to them; as of 
that famous one celebrated by Agathizs, in which 
Venus is ſaid to have bathed her ſelf; alſo of ano- 
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ther call'd Didymum, in which both Sexes uſed 
to waſh, Keri d in Verſe by Paulus Silentiarins, 
and a third made memorable by an Inſcription of 
the learned Leontius. Beſides theſe, there was an- 
other named Cupido, deſcribd by the ingenious 
Marianus; yet are all of them either entirely ru- 
in'd, or fo defaced by the Mahometans, that you 
cannot diſcover who built them, or to whom 
they belong'd. 


Xx. 
e 


Cuav. VIII. 
of the Hoſpitals of Sam pſon and Eubulus. 


HE R E was built, as'Procopius ſays, a Ho 
pital for the Relief 0 5 Poor "Na fuck 7 
7 was founded in ancient Times by a holy 

whoſe Name was Sampſon. But : did 2 — 
the Flames, occaſion d by a riotous Mob, which (Nr. 
down that and the Church of St. Sophia. It was 
rebuilt by Julian, who beautify'd 2 enlarged it 
with a Multitude . 0 "of ſmall handſome Apartments, 
and afterwards endow'd it with a yearly Stipend, 
for the Support and Comfort of the miſerable and 
' diſtreſſed. But the good Emperor not being content 
with this Oblation be had made to God, with the 
Co-afſiftance of bis Imperial Conſort Theodora, built 
ever-againſt it two other Hoſpitals on the ſame 
Ground, «where formerly ſtood the Houſes of Iſidorus 
and Arcadius. Thus far Procapius. From whence 
I would obſerve, that the Hoſpital of Sampſon was 
not far from the Church of St. Scphia, and 1 
rea 
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read in the Hiſtory of an unknown Author, that 
it ſtood over-againſt it. I am confirm'd in this 
Opinion by the Authority of Zonaras, who tells 
us in the like Manner, that there was a Fire oc- 
caſion d by a Faction, which burnt down the great 
Church, that of St. Irene, the Hoſpital of Eubu- 
lus, the Chalca, the Bagnio of Severus, call'd the 
Zeuxippum, and many other Buildings. This is 
farther atteſted by Cedrinus, who ſpeaking of the 
ſame Fire, tells us, That a great Part of the City, 
the Churches of St. Sophia and St. Irene, the He 
pitals of Sampſon and Eubulus, with the fick Peo- 
ple inhabiting them, as alſo the Auguſtean Gate- 
houſe of the Baſilica, the Chalca, the m. Porrtico's, 
as far as the Forum, the Octogon and the Bagnio 
of Zeuxippus, were deſtroy d by Fire. After I had 
made the former Quotation from the printed 
Works of Procopius, J lighted by chance upon a 
Manuſcript of him, wherein I was inform'd, that 
the Hoſpital of Sampſon ſtood between the two 
Churches of St. Sapbia and St. Irene... 


565 


Cn A p. IX. 


Of the Statue of Eudoxia Auguſta, for 
which Hr. Chry ſoſtom was ſent into 
Baniſhment. 


OcraTFEs and Sozomen, Writers of facred Hi- 
ſtory, tells us, that a Silver Statue of Euds- 
via Auguſta was erected upon a Porphyry Pillar 
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on the South Side of the Church of St. Sapbia, 
though at ſome Diſtance from it, near the Senate. 
Houyje. The People commonly paid their Ho- 
mage and Acclamations to this Statue. There 
were publick Entertainments of Dancing, and o- 
ther mimical Geſtures acted before it, according 
to a Cuſtom which had long prevail'd, of paying 
Adoration to the Images of Princes. St. Chry/e- 
fiom reflecting upon this Practice, as contrary to 
the Precepts of the Chriſtian Religion, publickly 
condemn'd it in a Sermon. Eudoxia believing her 
ſelf to be clofely ſtruck at in that Diſcourſe, ba- 
niſh'd him. I ſhould here take Notice of the Mi. 
larium and the Baſilica, as being near the Church 
of St. Sphia, but then I ſhall invert the Method 
J propofed to obſerve. | 


—{ _ — —_ — 


Is GG | 
Of thoſe Parts of the City which are con- 
lain d in the third Ward. 


H E third Ward is diſcover d to have been 

| |: that Space of Ground upon which ſtood the 
ppedrom, the Houſe of Abraham Baſſa, the 
Gate of Leo, and the Haven which the Inhabi- 
rants call the Caterga Limena, where the Three- 
oar'd Galleys uſed to anchor, and fo on to the 
Top of the ſecond Hill, as far as the Forum of 
Conſtantine. I mad: this Obſervation, not only 
from the Order the I ards ſtand in, but alſo from 
the Treatiſe of the Deſcriptian of the Wards, which 
| yS, 
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ſays, chat the third Yard, at the Entrance of ir, 
is a Level Ground, but in the moſt remote Part 


of it, it deſcends with too great a Declivity into 


the Sea, and contains the Tribunal of the Forum 
of Conſtantine, the Circus Maximus, the Houſe of 
Pulcheria Auguſta, the new Port, and the ſemi- 


2 Pertico, made after the Figure of an old 


Greek Sigma. 


——_— — _- — * — 


CRAP. XI. 


Of the Hippodrom, its Obeliſk, ts Sta- 
tues, aud Columns. 


Odern Hiſtorians, as Zonaras and others, 
write, that the Hippodrom was built by 
us upon his Reconciliation with the Byzan- 

Ho Zofimus, a more ancient Writer tells us, 
that it was built, and curiouſly beautified by Can- 


ſantine the Great, part of which he made the 


Temple of Caſtor and Pellux, whoſe Images re- 
main d in the Porticos of the Hippodrom down 
fo his Time; that is, till the Reign of Theodofues 
the Leſs. In the middle of the Circo, which the 
Greeks call the Hippodrom, there ſtood an Obelisk 
made of Thebaick Stone; but as the ancient De- 


' ſcription of the Wards takes no Notice of it, tho 


it does af the Square Thebaick Obelist in the fifth 

Ward, 1 ſhould be inclin'd to believe, that the 

Obelish, 1 am ſpeaking of, was overturn'd by an 

Earth-quake, and remov'd by Theodefius into the 

1 5 after that Treatifs was wrote, if the 

wurth uthor had not taken notice of many of Theodo- 
H 4, Hause 
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fius's Works, and omitted ſome Things in the 
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Wards, which he afterwards mention'd in his 


General View of the City. "Tis very probable, 


that Conftantinople had more Obelisks than one, 
As to that taken notice of in the fifth Ward, it is 
not now remaining. When firſt I arriv'd at Con- 
ſantinaple 1 faw two of them, one in the Circus 
Max mus, another in the Imperial Precinct, ſtand- 
ing on the North- ſide of the firſt Hill. This laſt 
was of a ſquare Figure, and was erected near the 
Houſes of the Grand Seignor's Glaziers. A little 
time after I ſaw it lying proſtrate without the Pre- 
cinct, and found it to be thirty five Foot in Length. 
Each of its Sides, if I miſtake not, was ſix Foot 
broad, and the whole was eight Yards in Com 

It was purchaſed by Antonius Priolus, a Noble- 
man of Venice, who ſent it thither, and placed it 
in St. Stephen's Market. The other is ſtanding in 
the Hippodrom to this Day. Tis ſupported by 
four ſquare broad Pieces of Braſs, each a Foot and 
a half high, with a Baſe and a Pedeſtal of the fame 
Height. From the Ground there riſe two Steps 


_ againſt che Pedeſtal, the lowermoſt of which is a 


Foot high, and of the fame Breadth: The upper 
Step is two Foot high, and projects four Foot and 
four Fingers Breadth beyond the Pedeſtal. The 
Steps are not laid within the Pedeſtal, but are 
join'd to it withoutſide, as appears by the Cement. 
Upon the Steps ſtands the Pedeſtal, which is every 
way twelve Foot broad, four Foot eight Digits in 
Height, and projects beyond the Baſe a Foot and 
a half: Some what above a Foot higher it is more 
contracted, and does not project beyond its Baſe; 
for from the Top of the Pedeſtal there's a Flu- 
. tung 
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ting on the four Sides of the Obelist which is cut 
our of the ſame Stone of which the Pedeſtal is 
made, and is a Foot and thirteen Digits high. 
The Corners of the Top of the Pedeſtal are worn, 
and defac'd, but are repair'd by four Stones. of 
Thebaick Porphyry Marble, each of them a Foot 
and a half high; for all the fluted Part of the Pe- 
deſtal that lies between theſe four angular Stones, 
together with the upper Part of it, ſupport the 
Baſe, which is ſeven Foot and thirteen Digits high, 
and projects a Foot and a half beyond the Bottom 
of the Shaft of the Obel:sh, to the Breadth of nine 
Foot, and as many Digits: "Tis carv'd on all Sides, 
as is alſo the Pedeſtal, which is covered with cu- 
rious Statues cut in Baſſo Relievo. The Sculptures 
on the North- ſide of it, ſtand in two Ranges, the 
lowermoſt of which contains eighteen Statues, 
and two Cap-ſtands, which are turn'd round with 
Iron Crows by four Men, and wind the Ropes, 
which are drawn through Pullies, round the Cap- 
ſtand, and fo draw the Obe!:5k along he Ground. 
In the fame Range is engraved the Obelisk in an 
upright Poſture, as it now ſtands, with three Sta- 
rues, one of which, as the Inhabitants tell 
repreſents the Maſter, and the other the Servant, 
whom he deſign d to correct, if a third Perſon 
had not interpoſed, becauſe he had erected the 
Obelisk in his Abſence. In the upper Range there 
are alſo the Figures of two Cap-ſtands, with the 
ſame Number of Men working them, and labour- 
ing with thoſe below them, to drag the Obelisł. 
The Wreaths of the Ropes in particular, are very 
nicely cut. If the Reader could apprehend the 
manner in which this cumberſome Pillar was e- 
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rected, I believe he would judge it was done the 
way, as Marcellinus deſcribes. There was nothi 
wanting, ſays he, but the Erection of the Obe 
the Accompliſhment of which, without the great- 
eſt Danger, could ſcarcely be conceiv d. You 
might ſee, ſays he, a vaſt Wood of Scaffolding 
made of tall Beams: At the Top of theſe were 
fix'd large, and long Ropes, after the manner of 
Threads in a Weaver's Loom; which by their 
Thickneſs and Cloſeneſs to one another, darkned 
the Air. Theſe Ropes at the Bottom were faſt 
ned round the Obelick, which being leiſurely drawn 


into the Air, many thouſands working at the 
Cap-ſtands, was at laſt fix d upon its Bajis. I be- 
lieve there are at preſent Engineers at Conſtanti- 

le, who could do the fame thing. I am in- 
duc'd to think ſo, by what I obſerv'd of a Pillar 
on the Side of the fifth Hill, which was almoſt 
equal in Magnitude to this Obel:sk. I ſaw this 


Pillar taken off its Bafis, and laid upon the Ground 
in the following manner. Round the Pillar, though 
at ſome Diſtance from it, they fix d in the Ground 
near to one another large Poles, much taller than 
the Pillar, at an equal Diſtance from each other. 
At the Top of theſe Poles, they laid others acroſs 
them, which were faſten d to them in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner, and to which were fix d the Pullies, 
through which the Ropes ſlipp'd, which reach d 
from the Battom of the Shaft of the Pillar to the 
Top, and were faſten d to it: The Ropes were ſo 
thick, both length-ways and croſs- ways, that at 
ſome Diſtance the Scaffolding look d like a ſquare 
Tower. There were many Cap-ſtands on all Sides 
fix d in the Ground, which were turn d by infinite 
n FGG 
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Numbers of the ſtrongeſt Youth, till they had 
mov'd it from its Baſis, and laid it proſtrate with 
the Earth. Th afterwards laid it upon ſtrong 
Carriages, the Wheels of which were bound with 
thick Iron, and brought it ſafe to the third Hill, 
and ſet it up as an Ornament to the Mo/que of So- 
hyman the Emperor. But to return to the Obelzst ; 
on the Weſt- ſide of the Pedeſtal was the follows 
ing Inſcription in Greek: 

T6 raiſe this Four-ſquare Pillar to its Height, 

And fix it fleddy on its ſolid Baſe, 

Great Theodofius tryd, but try d in vain. 

In two and thirty Days, by Proclus* Sk:/}, 


The toiſſome Work, with great Applauſe, was 22 


And on the other Side was this Inſcription in La- 
tin, which was ſomewhat defac'd, 2 I could 
read it, and is as follows: | 

Diffcilis quondam dominis parere ſerents 

Juſſus, & extinctis palmam portare Tyrannis. 
Omnia Theodofio cedunt, ſoboligue perenni: 

Ter denis fic victus, duobuſque ebb, 

Judice ſub Proclo, ſublime elatus ad auras. 


On the South Side of it there are two Ranges 
of Statues, the lowermoſt of which has engrav'd 
upon it four Chariots, two of which are drawn by 
a Pair, and the other by four Horſes, with a Dri- 
ver to each of chem. In the upper Range are two 
Equeſtrian Statues, three Footmen, three Togat?, 
two Obelists, and four ſquare Pillars. On the 
North Side of the Baſis are engrav'd four Ran- 
ges of Figures, which contain thirty five Sta- 
wes in Gowns. On the Welt Side * 
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appears by an Inſcription carv'd upon its Bas, 
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two Ranges, the loweſt of which has nine Sta- 


tues in a ſuppliant Poſture, making Preſents to 


the Emperor, who ſtands in the upper Range, 


with ſixteen Statues about him. The South Side 
has two Ranges; upon the loweſt are cut ten 
Statues in Gowns, in a petitioning manner; the 
upper contains twenty Statues, all in Gowns, ex- 

four in a fighting Poſture, - arm'd with Buck- 
lers. The Eaſt Side, on the loweſt part of ir, 
has three Ranges; the loweſt Range contains ſix- 
teen Statues of Men and Women, dancing and 
playing upon Inſtruments of Muſick; above which 
are two Ranges more, in which appear little 
more than the Heads, which I look upon to be 
the Spectators. The higheſt Range has twenty 
Statues, fix of which are divided from the reſt 
by Pillars. The middle Figure holds a Crown 
in his Hand. Upon the Bafis are four ſquare 
Pieces of Braſs carv'd, which being plac'd in a 
quadrilateral Figure, the whole Obelisk bears up- 
on them. "Tis engrav'd from Top to Bottom 
with Ægyptian Characters. 


—— 


Cu Ap. XII. 
Of the Coloſſus. 


"THERE is yet ſtanding, in the Middle of 
the Hippodrom, a Coloſſus made of ſquare 


Stones, which was formerly (as an injudicious 
Author writes) incruſted with Marble; but, as 


"Twas 


— 
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was cover'd with Plates of Braſs, cramp'd to- 
gether with Iron, as appears not only « the 
Holes made in the Shaft, but by thoſe which 
{till remain in the Baſe; where the Iron Pins 
were faſten d, and ſtrengthen d with melted Lead. 
'Tis now deſpoil'd of its outward beauteous A 

pearance ; and diſcovers only the Workmanſhip 
of its Inſide, as having felt the Effects of the Ava- 
rice a id Rapine of the Barbarians. This was 
alſo the Fate of the Colaſſus at Rhodes, which was 
emoliſh'd by the Hagarens in the Reign of Can- 
tans, Nephew of Heraclius, thirteen hundred 
Years after it was erected. Twas purchas'd af- 
terwards by one Emeſenus a Jeu, and the Braſs, 
when {trip'd off, was of ſo conſiderable a Weight, 
that it was carried off by Nine hundred Camels. 
Upon the Baſe of the Coloſſus at. Conſtantinople, 
are inſcrib'd the following Verſes; | 2 


Fam d Conſtantine, Romanus Princely Son, 

(Who wore with Honour the Imperial Crown) 
This lofty Pile, by Time decay'd, — ; 
And join'd freſh Beauty to her Builder's Art. 


This Coloſſus, at the Baſe of it, has three Steps. 
The loweſt is two Foot high, the next a Foot 
and two Digits, and the uppermoſt of the ſame 
Height. The Baſis is a ſquare Marble, ſeven 
Foot and three Digits high, each Side of which 
is ten Foot and nine Inches broad. This Coloſſus 
is taller than the Obelisk. One Day, being the 
Feſtival of the Circumciſion of the Prince of Bot- 
dania, I faw an ingenious Fellow of a Mounte- 
bank climb to the Top of it, and come dowa 
late. The fame Attempt was immediately made 
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by another, who made a Shift to reach the To 
of it, but the Height fo dazzled and nk. 


ed him, that, defpairing of getting down with- 
out Hurt, he threw himſelf, with all his Might, 
as far as he could from the Colaſſus, to avoid the 


Danger of being daſh'd to pieces upon the Foun- 
dation; fo that falling down right upon his Feet, 
he ſtuck deep in the Earth, and dy'd upon the 


L — 
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Cnae XII. 
Of ſome other Columns in the Hippodrom. 


X BOUT the Middle of the Hippodrom, a- 

mong a ftrait Range of ſmall Obelisbs, 

there ſtand ſeven Pillars. One of which, made 
of Arabian Marble, is ſeventeen Foot and eight 
Digits in Circumference. There was : erected 
upon the Top of it, by one Abraham a Baſha, 
the Statue of Hercules. It was caſt in Braſs, and 
made of the Spoils which he had taken in Hun- 
gary; but upon the Death of Abraham, Hercu- 


| tes, who was reported to have travell'd ſo many 


Countries, and ram'd ſo many Monſters, was at 


_ laſt forced to ſubmit, and be torn to pieces by 


the Turks, the moſt inveterate Enemies to Sta- 
tuary, and the whole Vitruvian Art; fo that they 
treated him in as barbarous a manner as he was 
by Diagoras, who going into an Inn, and want- 
ing Wood to boil his Lentils, finding a wooden 
Statue of Hercules, well-finiſh'd, cut it to 1 
an 
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and threw it into the Fire, ſaying theſe Words; 
O Hercules, who haſt paſs'd with ſo much Courage 
through thy twelve Labours, try how thou canft 
ftruggle with the thirteenth. 

In the ſame Range of Obelisks there ſtands an- 
other Pillar. Tis made of Braſs, but not flu- 
ted, but wreath'd round with the Foldings of 
three Serpents, like thoſe we ſee in great Ropes. 
The Heads of theſe Serpents are placed in a tri- 
angular Form, and riſe very high upon the 
Shaft of the Pillar. There are many fabulous 
and trifling Reports among the Inhabitants, con- 
cerning the Erection of this Pillar, which is oc- 
caſion d by their Ignorance of the Hiſtory of 
their Anceſtors. Zofimus, among other Hiſtori 
ans, writes, that Con/tantine the Great plac'd in 
the Hippodrom the Tripos of Apollo, which was 
brought from Delphos, and which had on it the 
Image of that God. Sozomen tells us, that Con- 
/tantine did not only place the Delphick Tri 
in the Hippodrom, but alſo that celebrated Tri- 
pos, which Pauſanias the Lacedemonian Gene- 
ral, and the Cities of Greece, upon the Conclu- 
fon of the War with the Medes, conſecrated to 
Apollo. BEufſebius is more clear upon this Oc- 
cation, and ſays, that Conſtantine, in ſome part 
of Conſtantinople, ſet up the Image of Smintbius 
Apollo, which was a Title given to him; but 
that in the Hippodrom he placed the Pythian Tri- 
pos, round which was wreathed the Figure of 
the Serpent Python; fo that it ſeems to me v 
probable, that this was the fame Tripos whi 
was plac'd upon the brazen Pillar I am ſpeaking 


of at Conſtantinople. Herodatus writes, that the 
golden 
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golden Tripos which was at Delphos, was made 
out of a tenth Part of the Spoils taken from 
the Perfians, and erected upon this Pillar; and 
adds farther, that when the Per/ians were routed 
at the Battle of Plate, there was found a gol- 
den Tripss, which was reſtor'd to Apollo, and 
fer upon a brazen Pillar, encircled with three 
Serpents entwin'd, near an Altar. "Tis a Miſtake 
in thoſe who imagine, that this Pillar was for- 
merly overlaid with Gold, but was plunder'd of 
it by the Turks; ſince Pauſanias makes it appear, 
that it was ſtripp'd of its Gold long before the 


| Turks took Conſtantinople. After the Battle of 


Plate, ſays he, the Greeks made a common Of- 
fering to Apollo, which was à golden Tripos, ſup- 
ported by a brazen Serpent. The Braſs, he tells 
us, remain'd whole in his Time, but the Gold 
was carry'd off by the Phocean Generals, There 
are five other Pillars in the ſame Range. In 
the Front of the Hippodrom, facing the Propontes, 
there was a Range of ſeventeen Pillars of white 
Marble ſtanding, when firſt I came to Canſtanti- 
nople. They ſtood on the South-weſt Side of the 
Hippodrom. The Pedeſtal of each of them is 


two Foot and ten Digits high, and are all of 


them ſupported by arch d Foundations, which 


lye Level with the Plain of the Hippodrom, but 
riſe above Ground to the Height of fifty Foot. 


They are all placed upon a little Wall, which 
projects two Steps, or ſquare Plinths, the low- 
ermoſt of which is a Foot and a Digit high; 
the upper is a Foot and fix Digits high, and pro- 
jects beyond the Pedeſtal eight Digits. The Pe- 
deſtals of them are every way five Feet, and 


ſeven 
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ſeven Inches broad. The loweſt Projectures of 
them, which are placed there for Tores and other 
Modules, are fix Digits and a half high, the up- 
per Projectures of the. ſame Height; the Plintb 
of the Cormce is eleven Digits in Thickneſs ; the 
lower Tore ſeven Digits and a half; the Scotia 
four Digits; the upper Tore ſix Digits; the Stone 
which ſupports the Shaft is five Digits high, and 
the Shafts themſelves three Foot five Digits in 
Diameter, and twenty eight Foot in Height. 
Theſe Pillars were lately taken down, and the 
Baſes of them removed by Order of So/yman the 
Emperor, to build an Hoſpital. I was concern d 
to ſee them thus demoliſh'd, not ſo much for the 
Uſe they were intended, but that ſome of them 
were ſquared out for | paving a Bagnio, and that 
the Capitals, made after the moſt exact Plans of 
ancient Arebitecture, were cut into Rude and ill- 
ſhapen Models for covering a Bake-houſe, and 
that the Pedeſtals, and all the Entablature were 
hewn out, it may be only to build a Wall. The 
Shafts of the Pillars ſtood at eleven Foot Diſtance. 
| obſerv'd the Caprtals were impair'd by reaſon of 
the great Space of Intercolumniation. The Capi- 
tals were finiſh'd after the Corinthian Order, and 
the Trabeation was beautifully wrought, but was 
not adorn'd with an Ovolo. There were Iron 
Rings fix d to the Architraves, upon which were 
hung Curtains. Beyond this was another Range 
of Pillars, which were remaining ſome time after 
the Taking of che Ciry by the Turks. Before it 
was taken by the Gauls and the Venetians, there 
were in the Hippodrom abundance of Figures of 
Horſes, both in Stone and Braſs. There 1 
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four in particular of ſurprizing Skill, which were 
gilded, equal in Beauty and Workmanſhip to 
thoſe which now ſtand before the Church of St. 
Marcian at Venice, which, ſome ſay, were brought 
thither from Conſtuntinople. I ſhall omit the Sta- 
tues of great Numbers of Emperors and Princes, 
which were ſet up in the Circo. Among theſe 
ſtood the Statue of the Emperor Juſtinian, which 
has been celebrated in Verſe. There were alſo the 
Statutes of ſome Eunuchs, who were moſt in the 
Intereſt and Favour with their Maſters. Among 
others, there was the Statue of Plato the Eu- 
nuch, the 2 1 Chamberlain, who was burnt 
to Death in the Reign of Baſiliſcus. There was 
an Inſcription, according to Suidas, fix d u 
Breaſt of this Statue, Which ran thus; 5 


n the 
_ 
ſhall remove this Statue into another Place, let him 


be bang d. Yet was it taken out of the Church 
of Precopius, and carry'd into the Hrppodrom. 1 
have not time to take Notice of the numberleſs 
Statues of all the Combatants, Wreſtlers, Chario- 
teers, formerly placed in the Hippodrom; of 
which, though there is nothing remaining at 
preſent, yet the Memory of them is ſtill pre- 
erved in a ſmall Poem of three hundred Ver- 
ſes, in which ſome Chariot-Racers are mention d 
with particular Honours, though no Notice be 


there taken of a Perſon named Thomas; a Man of 
ſurprizing Agility and Speed, in that kind of Ex- 
erciſe. I have ſeen the Fragment of a Stone at 


Conſtantinople with this Inſcription, Oed Hye. 


This probably is the ſame Perſon mention d by 
the Emperor Theodoric, in a Letter to Fauſtus 2 
Roman Prator, in the following Words: O, our 


Impe- 
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Imperial Bounty and Confideration we have given 
and granted to Thomas, the famous Chartiot-Racer, 
a preſent Stipend to be continued to him, till we 
have farther experienced, and been fully jatrsfied 
of bis wonderful Skill in that Exerciſe; but ba- 
wing now received ample Teſtimony of his Superio- 
rity in that Performance, and that having left his 
Countrey, be hath choſen voluntarily to ſettle him- 
ſelf within our Dominions, wwe, out of our Imperial 
Munificence ; have encouraged him by a monthly 
Salary to continue among us. He bas, by bis fre- 
quent Succeſſes, received the repeated Applauſes, 
and high in the Favour of the People, bum 
he has ſometimes, though unfortunately, vindicated, 
and at other times has eminently diſtinguiſb d bim- 
felf in the Race of the Chariot. Victory jo often 
attended him, that he was look'd upon as a Sorcerer 
by a Set of People, who would have accounted it 
the higheſt Commendation to have been thought ſo 
por e the ſame Reaſons. And tis no Man- 
der that Men ſhould aſcribe thoſe Excellencies to the 
Power of Sorcery and Enchantment, which they 
cannot- arrive to themſelves. The Sight of a Cha- 
riot-Race, in ancient Times, was had in the high- 
eft Honour and Efteem, though at preſent tis little 
better than the Occafion of Buffoonry, an Incen- 
tive to trifling Diſputes, an Encouragement to Ro- 
guery and Sharping, and the conſtant” Source 0 

Broth and — Thus far — — 
From whoſe Words I would obſerve, that the 
Chariot-Racer here mention'd, who had left Con- 
/antinople, probably upon ſome Party Quarrels a- 
mong the Chariot-Racers (who were therefore 
call'd Factions) was alſo in Danger at Rome, _ 
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the like Account. The Commonwealth both of 
Rome and Conſtantinople have not only been often 
harraſs'd with ſuch Commotions, but the Empe- 
rors themſelves have often fallen into the greateſt 
Danger of loſing their Government by them. Bur 
all the Diverſions of the Circo are now ceaſed. 
I was concern'd to ſee it deſpoil'd of all its Orna- 
ments, though the Turks of late have begun to 
build there again. I was the more concern'd, 
becauſe, by looking caſually upon a Medal I bad 
then in my Hand, it put me in mind of Belſſarius 
triumphing in the Hippodrom, after his Victory 
over the King of the Vandal, as alſo of the Dit- 
grace and Poverty, notwithſtanding his Bravery 
and Courage, he afterwards fell into by the Jea- 
louſy of the Emperor. On one Side of it was 
ftamp'd the triumphant Reception of Beliſarius 
and on the other this Image, with this Inſcri- 
ption, Gloria Romanorum Beliſarius. Procopius 
writes, That there was a Gate in the Hippodrom 
call'd the Cachlia, becauſe it had winding Stairs 
within it. There was alſo a Paſſage, through 
which they went to their Burial-Ground. The 
ſame Writer tells us, that in the ſame Place there 
was a Portico call'd Venetia, from the Companies 
or Factions of Chariot-Racers who uſed to aſſem- 
ble there, and who diſtinguiſh'd themſelves from 
other Factions or Companies, by a Sky-colour'd 
Garment, which was called ſo from the Venetian, 
a People that particularly affected that Colour. 


'Tis very probable, that the Praſin Faction had 


alſo a Portico here. Theſe were another Compa- 


ny of Charioteers, and diſtinguiſh'd themſelves 


by a green Livery, The Word Praſina being 
deriv'd 
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derived from ze in the Greet, which ſignifies 
a Leek. Nor is it unlikely, that there were other 
Companies with Liveries of other Colours, who 
were not promiſcuouſly crowded together, but 
ſeated in their own Apartments in the Portzco's, 
to ſce the Races. 


Gr. 


Of the Church of Bacchus, the Court of 
Hormiſda, and the Houſè of Jultinian. 


T is obſervable from the Situation of the 
Church of Bacchus and Sergius, now ſtand- 
ing on the Plain between the Propontrs and the 
Hippodrom, that the Imperial Palace, and the 
Houſe Juſtinian lived in, before he was Empe- 
ror, ſtood near it. Procopius writes, that Juſti- 
nian built a Church, and dedicated it to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Ir ſtood near the Imperial Court, 
where formerly had ſtood a Palace built by Hor- 
miſda, This, Juſlinian made a Manſion-houſe 
for himſelf, that the Beauty and Elegancy of its 
Building might be an Ornament to the Palace. 
After he had arrived to the Imper:al Dignity, 
he built other fine Palaces about it, and near it 
built another Church in honour of two illuſtrious 
Saints, Sergius and Bacchus. Thele Churches 
which are both of them equally beautiful, ſtood 
on the ſame Compaſs of Ground, nor is there 
any material Difference between them. They 
ſhin2 alike with the moſt gloſſy Marble; both are 
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curiouſly gilded, and adorn'd with the richeſt Of. 
ferings, nor is there any thing wherein they do 
not reſemble each other, but that one is built 
lengthways, and the other in a ſemicircular man- 
ner. They are both wonderful in their kind, and 
are a great Ornament not only to the Palace, but 
to the whole City: Procopius adds a little farther, 
that Juſtinian chang'd the Houſe, which was 
call'd the Houſe of Hormiſda, into a more mag. 
nificent Figure, and join'd it to the Palace. Iam 
of Opinion, that this Hormi/da, whom he a5. 
nifies with the Title of Prince, was the Son of a 
King of Perſia, who, as Marcellinus reports, when 
Conftans the Son of Conſtantine came to Rome, and 
glorying how far he would tranſcend Hormi/da 
in his immoderate Schemes of Building, being un- 
able to accompliſh his Defigns, he was content, 
he ſaid, in an humble manner, only to have ſuch 
another Horſe made as ſtood in the Forum of Tra- 
jan. The Story coming afterwards to Hormiſaa's 
Ear, he reply'd in a jocular manner, Let him try 
firſt, if he can build a Stable for him. Cedrinus ex- 
plains more at large how near the Houſe of Ju- 
ſtinian was to the Church of Bacchus: Juſtinian, 
fays he, built the Church of Sergius and Bacchus, 
which on the Sea-fide of it, is near the Palace, and 
built alſo another Church by it, on the ſame piece 4 
Ground, on which hed ſtood his own Houſe: In but 

ing theſe two Churches, and in founding a Mona- 
err, which he fill'd with Men of found Learning, 
and exemplary Converſation, he laid out his whole 
Eſtate, and all he was worth, till he arrived to the 
Imperial Dignity. There is nothing remaining at 
preſent of the Church of St. Peter and St. * 
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but the Church of Sergius and Bacchus are yet 
ſtanding. It goes ſtill under its ancient Name, 
though the Turks have changed it into a Moſque. 
'Tis covered at top with a Brick Roof, and bears 
upon eight Pilaſters; between the Pilaſters there 
are two Ranges of Pillars of the Jonick Order. 
In the loweſt Range, there are fixteen Pillars 
which bear upon S Pavement: Six of theſe 
Pillars are of Green Marble, and ten of white 
ſtreak'd with Red Veins. The upper Range 
conſiſts of eighteen Pillars, eight of which are 
Green, ten White Marble, and are vein'd as 
the other. The Capital of the lower are ad- 
orn d with Ovoelo's at the Bottom of them. The 
upper part of them is cover'd with à Foliage. 
The Volutæ of the upper Range of Pillars projet 
from the four Angles of the Capitals, but the 
Ovolo's project from the Sides of them, which 
are alſo cover d with a Faligge of fine Work- 
manſhip. The Architraves over the Capital of 
the lower Range are finiſhed with the niceſt Arr, 
There is a noble Piece of Sculpture in this Church, 
Twas done by. Zoophorus, wha has carved round 
the Church ſome Greek Verſes, in the largeſt 
Characters. The Tops of the Pilaſters are ſhaded 
with a Vineal Foliage, intermixed with cluſter d 
Grapes, which denote, that the Church was de- 
dicated to Bacchus. 
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C HAP. XV. | 
Of the Port of julian, and Sophia; of the 


| Portico amd Sigma, and the Palace 


of Sophia. 


EAR the Church of Bacchus, ſtood the 
Port of Fulian. This is plain from the 
Account we have of the Fire, which happen'd in 
the Reign of Leo the Great, and as Evagrius tells 
us, began on the North-fide of the City, and de- 
ſtroy'd all before it, from the Beſporian Port, to 
the old Temple of Apollo; and that on the South- 
ſide of the City, it made the ſame Havock from 
the Port of Julian, to the Houſes near the Tem- 
ple of Concord. . Zonaras writes, who has de- 
ibed the Devaſtations of that Fire, that it 
burnt with great Fury from the Boſporium to 
the Church of St. John the Calybite, and on 
the South from the Church of St. Thomas to the 
Church of the renowned Mar Sergius and 
Bacchus. The Church of St. 7 ſtood near 
the Temple of Concord. The Account which Ce- 
drinus gives of this Fire is, that it took its Courſe 
round the City quite from the Northern to the 
Southern Shore, as far as the Church of Sergius 
and Bacchus. The Emperor Anaſtaſius fortified 
the Port of Julian, and ſecured it by a ſtrong 
Wall. It was afterwards called the Port of So- 
bra, according to Cedrinus, who writes, That Ju- 
ſtin che Nephew of Juſtinian, built a Palace in the 
"04 
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Port of Julian, which he ordered to be cleanſed, 
and that he commanded bis own, and the Statue of 
Sophia hrs Conſort to be erefted there, and from 
thence gave it the Name of the Port of Sophia. 
The Inſcription on the Statue of Tuſtin placed 


here is as follows: 


TTheodorus, Prefect of the City, 

Here, on the Shore, erect this lofty Statue; 

It repreſents the Emperor juſtinus. 

May his kind Preſence guard, and ever ſhed 
Its peaceful Influence o'er the neighbouring Ports, 


Precopius writes, that the Church of the Mar- 
tyr Thecla ſtood near this Port. Some modern 
Hiſtorians tell us, that Beliſarius ſer Sail from 
this Port, when he went to Battel againſt the 
Vandals. But I cannot conceive what Reaſon they 
have for that Opinion, unleſs it be from ſome 
Words of Procopius, who ſays, that Juſtinian 
commanded the Ship, in which the General fail'd, 
to be brought near the Palace, and that there E- 
piphanius Biſhop of Conſtantinople, as was cuſto- 
mary upon ſuch Occaſions, put up a Prayer for his 
Succeſs, and that then Beliſarius went off with his 
Wife Antonina. There were indeed ſome Palaces 
near this Port, but there were alſo other Palaces 
near the Bay, which was full of Havens, from 
whence, at a little Diſtance, ſtood the Houſe of 
Beliſarius. Suidas confirms it, that Anaſtaſius 
fortify d this Harbour, and made a Pier there; 
and Zonaras atteſts, that Juſtin built there ſome 
Palaces, and call'd them the Palaces of Sophra, 
from the Name of his Conſort, whom he paſſio- 
pately loved. Many Hifforians are of —_— 
| nad 
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that theſe Palaces ſtood near the Port of Sophia; 
but I am induced to think, both from Reaſon and 
the Authority of learned Men, that it was not ſa 
For Zonaras, among others, writes, that Fu 24 
built theſe Palaces againſt the City, and Ag gat 

a much ancienter Writer, and who was Emap at 
the Time they were builc, wrote the following 
Inſcription, which was fix d upon them. From 
whence the Reader may obſerve, that they were 
not ſeated near the Propontis, adjoining to which 
was the Port of Sephia, but oppoſite to the C 

near the Shore of the Boſporus, where the Con- 
tinent 1s divided into two Parts. 


Agathius Schelafticus upon the Palaces of | 


SOPHIA. 


Where the freight Sea divides the Continents, 
Theſe gilded Palaces the Emperor built 

For bis dear Confort, fair Sophia's U/e. 

The Wonders of thy Beauty, potent Rome, 
Europe, and Afia, half th' extended W. orld 


With Pleaſure view, and filently admire. 


The Word which in the Original Inſeription is 
wrote dine, Zonoras writes ie. "T's. eaſy 
to diſcover from theſe Verſes, =o the Palace * 
Sephia was not ſeated near the By/f e but with- 
out the Walls of the City, waich is atteſted by 
Cedrinus, and many other H orians, in their De- 
{criptions of the — 550%. which happen'din the 
Reign of Leo Copronymus, by which he By 
was frozen ſo hard, that whoſoever had a —— 
to paſs over from the Palace of Sophia to the City, 


or from 4 1/opolis to the Church of St. Mamas, 


O 
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or repaſs to Galata on the Shore of the Boſporiis, 
might croſs over the Ice without the leaſt Dan- 
The Port of Sephia, before it was call d the 
Por of Julian, ſeems to me to be the fame, which 
was formerly called the Neorium, and whichthe an- 
cient Deſcription of the Wards places in the ſame 
Ward with the Hippodrom; but whether it be one, 
or either of theſe, it is now fill'd up; or if it was that 
Port which ſtands Welt of the ch of Bacchus, 
tis now almoſt demoliſh'd, and encloſed with a 
Wall. There is only a ſmall Part of it remaini 
which is a ſtanding Water, where the Women 
their Linnen. The People tell you, that they 
have ſeen ſome Three-Oar'd Gallies which have 
been ſunk there. Tis call'd at by the In- 
habitants Caterga limena, or the Port of the Three- 
Oar'd Gallies; whether ir be the ſame Port, which 
is ſtanding on the Eaſt of the Church of Bacchus, 
near the Gate of the City call'd Porta Leoni, 
which Name it took either from a Lion near 
it, which was carved in Stone, or from the 
Emperor Leo, who, they tell you, had a Palace 
there, I ſhall not determine. Nicepburus, an Hi- 
ſtorian of modern Date, tells us, that an Empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople, when beſieged by the Peo- 
ple of Italy, ſummoned a Multitude of Smiths 
into the Merion, which ran round the Hz om. 
I could never diſcover at Conſlantinople the Place 
which was called the Pyctacia; yet I cannot but 
take Notice from Cedrinus, and other modern Hiſto« 
rians, that in the Place which they calledthe Pycta- 
cia, there was a Pillar which ſupported the Statue 
of Leo the Emperor, the Conſort of Verina. This 
Statue, as ſome write, was erected by his Siſter Eus 
| phemia, 
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pbemia, a Lady of great Wiſdom and Continency, 
near her own Houſe, where Leoevery Week, uſed to 
pay her a Viſit. All Perſons who laboured under 
Afflictions of any Kind, laid their Petitions to the 
Emperor, upon the Steps of this Pillar. The 
Apparitors took them up, and when the Empe- 
ror waited upon his Siſter, they preſented them 
to him. Budæus ſays, that the Pyctacia, or as 
he calls them, the Pyſtacia, were Briefs; though 
I fee no Reaſon why they may not alſo be called 
Petitions. For as Pyctium ſignifies a Book, I do 
not ſee why Py#ac:um may not fignify any ſmall- 
er Writing. The Greeks at preſent generally 
call their Letters Pyctacia. In an Hiſtory writ- 
ten by an unknown Author, I have read, that 
Eudoxia had ſetup her own Statue, made of maſ- 
ſy Silver, in a Place called the Py#acium. If the 
Author be not miſtaken, I ſhould take this to be 
the fame Statue which ſtood near the Church of 
St. Sophia, by which, as I have ſhewn before, ſtood 
the Statue of Eudoxia. I have ſeen a ſmall Trea- 
tiſe of Conſtantinople, which ſays, that Conſtantine 

e Great built a Church to St. Eupbemia, near 
the Hippodrom, which was afterwards turned in- 
to an Armory by Conſtantine, ſurnamed Coprony- 
mus, a profeſſed Adverſary to Images in Church- 
es, and who caſt the Reliques of St. Eupbemia in- 


to the Sea. Suidas writes, that the Statue of 


Euphemia (the Conſort of the Emperor Juſtin, 


who was a Thracian) was placed in the Church 


of St. Euphemia, which ſhe her ſelf had built. 
Some modern Writers fay, that in the Time of 
Bajilius the Emperor, there was a great Earth- 
quake which overturned the Church of St. Poly- 

| clete, 
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clete, and killed all that were in it; and that from 
that Time it was called Sigma. I am more in- 
clined to believe, that it took its Name from a 
Portico fo called, many Ages before this Earth- 
quake, becauſe it was built after the Similitude of 
the Letter Sigma, and is placed in the antient 
Deſcription of Conſtantinople, in the fame Ward 
with the Hippodrom. Cedrinus ſeems to take No- 
tice of this Place. They dragged, ſays he, Mi- 
chael the Emperor in his Monks Habit, by the 
Heels, out of the Monaſtery of Studius, through the 
Market, and leading him beyond the Monaſtery 
called Periblepton, in a Place called Sigma, they: 
put out both bis Eyes. The ſame Author tells us, 
that Baſilius the Emperor, a Native of Macedon, 
rebuilt from the Foundations, a Church to the 
Honour of the Bleſſed Virgin, which was called 
Sigma. 3 Zomas, an Eunuch, ſet up 
the Statue of Theodofrus the Leſs, in a Place = 
led Sigma. Some Writers affirm, that Conſtan- 
tine the Great built a Church to St. Stephen, in 
a Place called Sigma. The Sigma therefore here 
intended, muſt needs be another Place in the Ci- 
ty, diſtinct from that which I obſerved was in 
the third Yard, and ought to be written with 
the Letter e, as Segma; by Reaſon, as I hinted 
juſt now, that the Fall of the Church of St. Po- 
lyclete by an Earthquake, cruſhed to Death all 


that were in it. | 


Cray. 
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Cu Ap. XVI. 
Of the Fourth Ward. 


F the Miliarium Aureum had been now in 
Being, or the People of Conſtantinople had 
preſerved the Memory of its Situation, we might 
eaſily diſcover, from the antient Deſcription of the 


Wards, (which tells us, that the fourth Ward ex- 


tended ic ſelf, che Hills rifing on the Right and 
Left, from the Miliarium Aureum to a plain le- 
vel Ground) that it was in the firſt Valley, or on 


the Ridge of the Hill char ariſes juſt above it. Nor 


could we have failed to make the like Diſcovery 
from the Remains of the Augu/teum, the Baſilica, 
the Nympheum, and other fine Buildings, had they 
not been entirely buried in their own Ruins. Bur 
ſince no Obſervations at preſent can be made chat 
Way, I was in Suſpenſe, whether or no the Val- 
ley, where the fourth Ward ſtood, was not the 
ſame Valley which I had deſcribed at the firſt; 
becauſe it is common to other Vales, to have 
Hills riſing on the right and left. And when 1 
had ſufficiently inſtructed my ſelf from the Wri- 
tings and Hiſtories of learned Men, what Monu- 
ments of Antiquity had formerly been in the 
fourth Ward, and where they had ſtood, I was 
ſoon ſenſible that the fourth Yard ſtood in the 
firſt Valley, and on the Sides of it, and on the 
Hill near to the Church of St. Sophia, as the 
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Reader will perceive from the following Hi 
ſtory. 3 


* — a — 4 = & 


CAP. XVII. 


Of the Forum called the Auguſtæum, of 
the Pillar of Theodoſius, and Juſtini- 
an, and the Senate-Houſe. 


Rocopius writes, that the Forum which was 
formerly called the Auguſtæum, was ſur- 
rounded with Pillars, and was fituate before the 
Imperial Palace. Not only the Forum is at p 
ſent quite defaced, bur the very Name of it is 
and the whole Ground where it ſtood is built up- 
on. The Palace is entirely in Ruines, yer I col- 
let from the Pedeſtal of a Pillar of 74 —— 
lately ſtanding, but now removed by the Turks, 
which Procopius ſays was built by Fuftinian in 
the Auguſtzum, and Zonaras in the Court before 
the Church of Sophia, that the Auguſtæum ſtood 
where there is now a Fountain, at the Weſt End 
of the Church of St. Sophia. Suidas ſays, that 
Juſtinian, after he had built the Church of St. 
Sophia, cleanſed the Court, and paved it with 
Marble, and that it was formerly called the Fu- 
rum Auguſtum; and adds, that he erected his 
own Statue thete. Procopius writes, That there 
was @ certain Forum facing the Senate Houſe, 
which was called by the Citizens the Auguſtæum; 
where are ſeven Stones, ſo cemented together in a 
quadran= 
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rangular Manner, and are ſo contracted one 


within another, the upper within the lower Stone, 


that a Man may conventently fit down upon every 
Prajecture of them. I was more induced to give 
this Account from Procopius, of the Pedeſtal, be- 
cauſe I do not find it in his printed Works. Up- 
on the Top of it, fays he, there's erected a large 
Pillar, com of many Stones covered with 
Braſs, which did at once both ſtrengthen and ad- 
orn them. The Plates of Braſs did not reflect 
ſo ſtrong a Luſtre as pure Gold, yet was it, in 
Value, little inferior to Silver. On the Top of 


the Statue was ſet a large Horſe in Braſs, facing 


the Eaſt, which indeed afforded a noble Pro- 

He ſeemed to be in a marching Poſture, 
and ſtruggling for Speed. His near Foot before 
was curvated, as though he would paw the 
Ground; his off Foot was fixed to the Pedeſtal, 
and his hind Feet were ſo contracted, as though 


| he was prepared to be gone. Upon the, Horſe 
was placed the Statue of the Emperor. Twas 


made of Braſs, large like a Coloſſus, dreſs d in a 
warlike Habit like Achilles, with Sandals on his 
Feet, and armed with a Coat of Mail, and a ſhi- 
ning Helmet. He looked Eaſtward, and ſeemed 
to be marching. againſt the Perſians. In his left 


Hand he bore a Globe, deviſed to ſigniſy his uni- 


verſal Power over the whole World. On the To 

of it was fixed a Croſs, to which he attributed all 
his Succeſſes in War, and his Acceſſion to the Im- 
perial Dignity. His right Hand was ſttretched to 
the Eaſt, and by pointing with his Fingers, he 
ſeemed to forbid the barbarous Nations to ap- 
proach nearer, but to ſtand off at their Peril. 


' Tzetzes, 
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Tzetzes, in his Various Hiſtory, deſcribes what 
kind of Helmet he had upon his Head. The 
Perſians, fays he, generally were a Turbant upon 
the Head, When the Romans obtained any Viclo- 
ry over them, they plundered them of theſe Tur- 
bants, which they flaced upon their can Heads, 
They are, fays he, of the ſame Shape with that, 
with which the Statue of Juſtinian, erected upon a 
large Pillar, is crowned. Cedrinus relates, that 
7u/timan held the Globe in his Silver Hand. Ze 
naras writes, that Fuſtinian, in the ſeventeenth - 
Year of his Reign, fer up this Pillar, in the fame 
Place, where formerly had ſtood another Pillar 
of Theodejircs the Great, bearing his Statue in Sil- 
ver, made at the Expence of his Son Arcadius, 
which weighed ſeven Thouſand four Hundred 
Pounds. When Fuftinian had demoliſhed the 
Statue and the Pillar, he ſtripped ir of a vaſt 
Quantity of Lead, of which he made Pipes for 
Aquedufts, which brought the Water into the 
City. This ill Treatment of Theodofius by Fuſti- 
nian, was revenged upon him by the Barbarians; 
for they uſed his Pillar in the ſame Manner, and 
ſtripped it of the Statue, the Horſe, and the Braſs 
where with it was covered, fo that it was only a 
bare Column for ſome Years. About thirty Years 
ago the whole Shaft was taken down to the Pe- 
d:jtal, and that, about a Year fince, was demo- 
liſhed down to the Baſis, from whence I obſerved 
a Spring to ſpout up with Pipes, into a large Ci- 
ſtern, At preſent there lands in the fame Place 
a Water-Houſe, and the Pipes are enlarged. I 
lately faw the Equeſtrian Statue of Juſtinian, 
erected upon the Pillar which ſtood here, and 

| K which 
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which had been preſerved a long Time in the Im- 


rial Precinct, carried into the melting Houſes, 
| Where they caſt their Ordnance. Among the 
Fragments were the Leg of Juſtinian, which ex- 
ceeded my Height, and his Noſe, which was a- 
bove nine Inches long. I dared not publickly 
meaſure the Horſe's Legs, as they lay upon the 
Ground, but privately meaſured one of the Hooks, 
and found it to be nine Inches in Height. Sui- 
gas, and ſome modern Hiſtorians aſſure us, that 
it was called the Forum Auguſteum, becauſe the 
Curatores, and Sebaſtoph3ri, on the fifteenth Day 
of October, uſed to dance in the Market Place 
there, in Honour of Augiſtus; or becauſe the 
Statues of Conſtantine, and his Mother Helena, 
were ſet up in an arched Gallery which ſtood 
here. Zofimus, a more antient Hiſtorian than 
Procopius, aſſerts, that Conſtantine built a round 
Market, with four Portito's, two in a Row, a. 
bove each other; and that he roofed two of chem 
with Proconneſſan Marble, that you might paſs 
from them unto the Portico of Severus, and from 
thence beyond the Bounds of the antient City; 
and adds, that this Market ſtood in a Place, to 
which there was a Paſſage thro' a Landgate ad- 
jacent. This is the fame Market which is inten- 
ded by the unknxon Author of the Hiſtory of 
Conſtantinople, where he tells us, that Conſtau 
tine built a Market in a circular Manner. The 
ſame Author tells us in another Place, that when 
he was at Conſtantinople, Conſtantine had ſurroun- 
ded the great Forum with four Portico's, and pla- 
ced at both Ends of one of them, which you a- 


ſcend by many Steps, two Statues : At one End 
1 Was 
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was placed the Statue of Rhea, the Mother of the 
Gods, (the fame Statue, which thoſe who failed 
with Jaſen, placed on Mount Dindymus) riſing 
above the City of Cyz:icus. They tell you, that 
for her Neglect in paying divine Worſhip to the 
Gods, the Statue was defaced; and that her 
Hands, which before held the Reins of two Ly- 
ons which ſtood before her, were changed into a 
petitioning Poſture. This Statue at the fame 
Time faced and adorned the City. Ar the other 
End of the Pertico he placed the Fortune of the 
City, though Suidas relates, that the Fortune of 
the City ſtood in a Nich of the Miliarium. If 
this Statue was ſet up here by Conftantine, I ſhould 
think, that both the Markets mentioned by Zofe- 
mus are one and the ſame, But to me they ſeem 
to be different; becauſe Zoſimus tells us in one 
Place, that Conſtantine built a Market with two 
Pirtics's round it, and afterwards, that he built 
a Market with four Portico's round it; unleſs he 
reckons in the Account, the Portico's of Severus 
and Conſtantine, from whence there was a free 
Entrance into other Portico s. On the Eaſt Side 
of the Forum Auguſteum, Procoptus writes, that 
Juſlinian built a large Court, where the Senate 
uſed to aſſemble, and celebrate an Anniverſary 
Feſtival every new Year. Before the Senate- 
Houſe ſtand fix Columns, two of which ſupport 
the Weſtern Wall, in the Middle of it. The 
other four ſtand at a little Diſtance from it. Theſe 
Pillars are all of white Marble, and I look upon 
them to be the largeſt in the World. The other 
bx ſupport a Portico, which runs round the Top 
ofa large Building. The upper Part of the Por- 
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fico is adorned with Marble elegantly variegared, 
and equal to that of the Columns, and 1s furniſh. 
ed with an infinite Variety of curious Statues, [ 
am of Opinion, that Juſtinian did not build this 
Senate-Houſe, bur that he rebuilt the old Senate. 
Houſe, which was burnt down by the Fire, which 
conſumed the Church of St. Sophia, and the 
Baths of Zeuxippus. For Sozomen writes, that 
Conſtantine the Great built the Great Council- 
Hall, which was called the Senate-Houſe, and 
ordered it to be held in equal Dignity, and ho- 
noured it with the fame publick Celebration of 
the Feaſt -of the Calends, with that of antient 
Rome. He tells us where this great Court ſtood, 
when he writes, that the filver Statue of Eudoxis 
Auguſta was placed upon a Porphyry Pillar, on 
the South Side of the Church of St. Sophia, be- 
yond the high Pulpit, which faces the Senate- 
Houſe. Socrates tells us, that it was neither erec- 
ted near, nor at any conſiderable Diſtance from 
the Church of Sr. Sophia; but beyond the broad 
Way, as Suidas obſerves, which runs between 
them both. In the Tribunal of the Palace, lays 
he, flood the Pillar of Eudoxia, the Wife of The- 
odofius. The Treatiſe of the antient Deſcriptin 
of the Wards places the Senate-Houſe, the Tribu- 
nal with Porphyry Steps, and the Baſilica, all in 
the ſame Ward. S:2omen clearly points out the 
Situation of the Senate-Houſe, where he fays 
that when a Tumult aroſe concerning the Expul- 
fion of Sr. Chryſo/t:m, the great Church was all 
on a ſudden in a Blaze, which burnt down the 
Buildings upon the Walks, and the Great Senate- 


Houſe, lying to the South of them. TROY are 
ome 
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ſome Remains of the Walls of the Senate-Houſe 
ſtill ſtanding, ſoutherly of the Church of St. So- 
ſbia, beyond the Way that leads from the Impe- 
rial Gate to the Forum of Conſtantine. 


— 


Cup. XVIII. 


Of the Imperial Palace, the Baſilica; of 
the Palace of Conſt intine, and the 
Houſe of Exirance nam d Chalca. 


OT far from the Forum Auguſteum, as Pro- 
copius writes, ſtood a Palace, the Stately- 
neſs and Magnificence of which the Reader may 
eaſily gueſs at from the Deſcription he gives of the 
Veſtibulum, or the Houſe of Entrance into it. 
This Veſtibulum is call'd the Chalca, which is 
made after this Manner, There are four ſtrait, 
Walls carried up to a great Height in a quadran- 
gular Figure, * each Angle of which there 
projects a Stone Building curiouſly finiſh d, which 
riſes with the Wall from Top to Bottom, no ways 
intercepting the beauteous Profpet before you, 
but ſeeming rather to add to the Pleaſure and A- 
grecableneſs of it. Above this Building are raiſed 
cight Arches, ſupporting the Roof, which riſes 
into a globular Height moſt beautifully adorn'd. 
The Roof of it is not furniſh'd with fine Paint- 
ings, but ſhines with Mz/aick Work of all ſorts of 
Colours, in the ſeveral Figures of Men, and o- 
ther Kinds of Creatures. The Hiſtorian at large 
K 3 has 
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has explain'd the Deſigns, which are the Scenes 
of War, of Battles, and the Surrender of many 
Towns, both in 1 and Italy. Among other 
Curioſities are deſcrib'd the Victories of 7uHinian 
under his General Beliſarius, and his triumphant 
Return to the Emperor. The Courage and Chear- 
fulneſs of his Army 1s expreſſed in a lively Man- 
ner. The General is figured in an humble Po- 
ſture, as making an Offering to him of all the 
Kings, the Kingdoms, and other rich Spoils he 
had taken from the Enemy. In the Middle of 
the Work is repreſented the Emperor and his Em- 
preſs Theodora in a pleaſant gay Humour, cele- 
brating a Feſtival in Honour of his Victory over 
the Goths and Vandals, and bringing great Num- 
bers of Captives before him. The whole Senate 
is deſcribed round them, joining in the Celebra- 
tion. They all look chearful and merry, ſmil- 
ing, and highly pleaſed with the Honour they 
have to attend the Emperor on ſo important an 
Occaſion. I would here obſerve, that as Papi- 
mus in his Sylbæ calls the Baſilica of Paulus, the 
Palace of Paulus, fo the Houſe, which Precoprus 
calls Bz7:\&e, went by the Name both of the Ba- 

ica and the Palace. And I am confirm'd in this 
br mn from Cedrinus, who ſays, That the Fire 
which happen'd in the Reign of Juſtinian, burnt 
down celeb or Houſe of Entrance into the 
Baſilica, the Bajilica itſelf, and the brazen Cover- 
ing of the Palace of Conſtantine the Great, which. 
from that Time to this Day, is call'd the Chalca, 
becauſe it is cover'd with Plates of Braſs gilded. 
What Cedrinus calls the Bajilica, Procopius, in his 
Book De diff. Fuſtiniani, calls ra Bachl, when 

| | | ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of the Fire above-mention'd, he tells us, 


Thar it conſumed the Gate-houſes 74y Bacihei, 
and that in particular which was call'd Chalca : 
The fame Writer adds a little lower, that the 
Emperor commanded Beliſarius to go to the Chal- 
ca, and the other Houſes of Entrance ſeated by 
i. From which Words it is obſervable, that Pro- 
c:pivs ſeems to believe, that there were other 
Houſes of Entrance into the Palace, though in 
the Beginning of this Chapter he mentions only 
the Chalca. It is my Opinion, that the Houſe 
where the Emperor dwelt was firſt call'd the Ba- 


fiica; that afterwards, when the great Houles, 


where the Merchants aſſembled for Trade and 
Commerce, were call'd Baſilica, the Emperor's 
Houſe was call'd B:-:>&« ; and, at laſt, the Pa- 
lace. If there was any Difference berween the 
Bafilica and the Palace, yet the Baſilica was either 
a part of the Palace, or built near to it, as the 
Reader may ſee in the Ancient Deſcription of the 
Wards, which places the Auguſteum and the Ba- 


filica in the ſame Yard. As this Treatiſe takes 


no Notice in this Vard either of a Palace or a 
Court, but only of a Baſlica, it ſeems to intimate, 
that the Baſilica was the Palace itſeif. But whe- 
ther the Baſilica was within or without the Pa- 
lace, it is certain it was near it, becauſe they were 
both deſtroy d by Fire, by reaſon of their Vicini- 
ty to one another; and the Rules of Architeure 


preſcribe, that it be built near a Market, which. 
is always near the Palace; and that it be built 


warm, that the Merchants may manage their Bu- 
ſineſs there in Winter Time, without any Mole- 
{tation from the Severity of the Weather. Ju- 
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lius Pollux is of the ſame Opinion, who fays, 
Thar the Stadia, the 2 , the Senate. 
Hauſe, the Forum, the Court, the Imperial Porticg, 
and the Tribunal, ought to ſtand near the The- 
atre. Cedrinus writes, that the beautiful Stru- 
cture of the Chalca was built by one Ætherius a 
famous Architect, by the Command of the wiſe 
Emperor Anaſtaſius, as appears from a Greek In- 
ſcription upon it, which runs thus: 


Upon a Building in the Palace, call'd Chalca. 


T am the Palace Lg fam'd Anaſtaſius 

The Scourge of Tyrants; none. ſurpaſſes me, 
In Beauty, and in wonderful Contrivance. 
When the Surveyors view'd my mighty Bulk, 

My Height, my Length, and my extenſive Breadth; 
Twas thought beyond the Reach of human Power 
To roof at Top my widely gaping Walls. 

But young Ætherius, ancient in his Art, 

This Building finiſb d, and an Offering made 

To our good Emperor. | 

Not Italy, with all its Glory ſhews 

A Structure ſo magnificent and great; 

Net the proud Capitol of ancient Rome 

With all its gilded Roofs can rival me. 

The coſtly Galleries of Pergamus, 

Ruffinus' alle, and fiately Portico's 

Crowded with Art, and marbled Images 

Submit to my ſuperior Workmanſhip. 

Not the fam'd Temple, which at Cyzico, 

By Adrian built, lands on a lofty Rock, 

Nor A gypt's ceftly Pyramids, nor at Rhodes 

The mighty Coloſſe equal me in Greatneſs. 
When my go:d Emperor, in hoſtile Ma nner, 
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Quell'd the Iſaurian Faion, thus he raisd me 
In Honour of Aurora, and the Winds, 


Some modern Hiſtorians will have it, that Can- 
ftantine the Great firſt built the Palace of Chalca. 
I ſhould be inclinable to diſbelieve them, but that 
I am induced to think it was fo, when I obſerv'd 
the brazen Tyles gilded with Gold, reſembling 

thoſe of the Capitol, and a Forum of Old Rome, 
whoſe Buildings Conſtantine was proud to imitate, 
as near as he could. I could never learn, who 
it was who remov'd the Tyles of the Chalca ; 
though it is not improbable, bur that they were 
ſpoiled by the Fire. Tis related by Procoprus, 
that Genſeric plunder'd half the Roman Capitol of 
the gilded Plates of Braſs that cover'd it, and that 
Conſtantine the Third, the Nephew of Heraclius, 


carry'd off the Silver Plates which were laid over 


the Pantheon. At a ſmall Diſtance (on the South- 
welt Side of the Church of St. Sophia) from the 
Water-Pipes of an Agueduct running from a Con- 
duit fituate in the Forum Auguſteum, where was 
erected the Pillar of Fuſtinian, are ſtill remaining 
ſeven Corinthian Pillars, on the Shaft of one of 
which is cut the Name of Conſtantine, with the 
Signal of the Croſs he ſaw in the Heavens, with 
this Inſcription, c rr in. The Bajis and Shaft 
of theſe Pillars are buried, at the Bottom of them, 
under Ground, to the Depth of fix Foot, which 
I diſcover'd, when I caſually fell into the Foun- 
dation of the Walls, which were built berween 
them. I could not fee the Plinth of the Baſe of 
any of them, becauſe it was cover'd with Earth; 
yet I perceiv'd the lowermoſt Tore, which was 
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eight Digits in Thickneſs, and ſeven in Height. 
The Stone at the Bottom of the Shaft was nine 
Inches broad. Every Pillar is thirty Foot and fix 
Digits high: In ſhort, the whole Pillar, Capital 
and Pedeſtal, is about forty fix Foot and a half in 

Height. The Bottom of the Shaft, which I mea- 

ſured juſt above the Stone it bears upon, is eigh- 

teen Foot in Circumference. The Pillars ſtand at 

the Diſtance of twenty Foot and ten Digits from 

each other. The Inhabitants ſay, that theſe Pil- 

lars ſtood within the Palace of Cenſtantine; others 

ſay, that they formerly ſupported a Bridge, over 
which you paſſed, as you went from the Palace 

to the Church of St Sophia. But there is nothing 

of Truth in either of theſe Opinions; for tis plain 

from what I obſerved before, that they ſtood in 

the Forum Auguſteum. So that I am inclined to 

believe, that they ſupported the Arches of the 

Portico's, in which the Statues of Conſtantine the 

Great, his Mother Helena, and other Statues were 

placed. From what I have ſaid, the Reader may 
trace the Beauty and Grandeur of the Palaces at 
Conſtantinople, as well as from Zofimus, who fays, 
that Conſtantine built ſome Palaces at Conſlantino- 
ple, little inferior to thoſe of Rome. Euſebius re- 
ports, that he illuſtrated and adorn'd New Rome, 
and the Imperial Palace, in other reſpects, be- 
ſides thoſe I have mention'd, but that in the fineſt 
Buildings of his Palace, and in the Middle of all 
his gilded Roofs, he fix d a Croſs ſet with ſeveral 
Kinds of the richeſt Jewels, ſhining with maſly 
Gold; intimating thereby, that he look'd upon 
the Croſs as the Defence and Bulwark of his Go- 
vernment. St. Jerome tells us, That be ſtripp d 
| almoſt 
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olmeſt every City of its Curioſities and Ornaments, 
to adorn his New Rome. Euſebius alſo mentions 
the Statues of the Muſes, which he cauſed to be 
fix'd up in his Palace. Scaamen writes, that by 
the Command of (en all that was valua- 
ble in the Temples of the Ancients under his Go- 
vernment, and all the brazen. Statues of the 
niceſt Workmanſhip were brought to Conſtantino- 
ple, to beautify the City; which, he tells us, re- 
main'd in the publick Ways, in the Hippodrom, 
and in the Palace, down to his Time. But not 
only Conſtantine the Great, but many other Em- 
perors of Con/tantineple ravaged the whole World 
tor the Decoration of this City. Among theſe 
was Conſtantine the Third, the Nephew of Hera- 
clius, who plunder d ancient Rome of all its brazen 
and Marble Statues, ſhip'd off all the coſtly Fur- 
niture of their Temples, and made more Havock 
there in the Space of ſeven Days, than the bar- 
barous Nations did in the Space of two hundred 
and fifty Years; for ſo many Years was the Roman 
Empire in its Declenſion before that general Pil- 
lage. Jornandes, no indifferent Writer of the 
Getick Hiſtory, reports, That T heodorick Prefect 
of Conſtantinople was adopted, and made Conſul 
by the Emperor Zeno, who honour'd him with an 
Equeſtrian Statue, which was erected before the 
Palace. Tzetzes, in his variaus Hiſtory, tells us, 
that even in his Time, the Head of Apollo, made 
by Phidzas in the Likeneſs of the Sun, remain d in 
the Palace. Suidas relates, that the Statue of Pul- 
cheria, the Daughter of Arcadius, was placed in 
the Chalca, near the Walks of Ariadne the firſt 
Wife of Zeno, and that the Statues of Zeno himſelf 

were 
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were ſet up in the Imperial Gate-houſe of Chalca; 
as were alſo two other Statues on foot, erected upon 
a ſmall Pillar, with Elegies inſcrib'd upon them, 
compoſed by Secundus the Philoſopher. I have 
ſeen in the Hiſtory of no creditable Author, tho' 
well known to the People of Conſtantinople, that 
Fuſtinian erected on the left Side of the Chalca, 
ſeven Statues in Honour of his Relations, ſome of 
Braſs, and ſome of Marble, and that he had alſo 
ſet up two Horſes in the Nich before the Chalca, 
as alſo ſome gilded Heads of Women, in the 
frightful Likeneſs of Meduſa ; I could mention 
others, but that I do not much depend upon the 
Authority of the Hiſtory. Suidas ſays, that in 
the Tribunal of the Palace ſtood the Statues of 
Eudoxia, and her Emperor Thescdgſius; of Mar- 
cian and Conſtantine, till the Time of Heraclius. 


* 


C HAP. XIX. 
Of the Baſilica, and the Imperial Halls, 


HE Bajilica, which, as I obſerved before, 

ſtood in the Forum Auguſteum, had four 

Arches, as appears from the ancient following 
Inſcriptions on them, 


Upon an Arch in the Baſilica of Byzantium. 


Great Theodore, who beautify'd the City 
With four extenfroe Arches, highly merits 
The Government of four Imperial Cities. 


And 
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And on another Part of the fame Arch; 


Neu, Theodorus, with ſurprixing Art, 

Once Conſul, and thrice Prefect of the City, 
Adern'd this ſhining Fane with lofty Pillars, 
Sacred to Fortune, Goddeſs of the City. 


Calliades, General of the Byzantian Army, plac'd 
the Statues of Byzas and Phidalia in the Bajilica, 
with this Inſcription upon them: 


Calliades erected here the Statues 
Of Byzas, and bis loud Phidalia. 


And on the Statue of Ph:dala; 


This is the Statue of the fair Phidalia 
Young Byzas' Wife, the Work of Bupalus. 


Pliny, among other Statuaries, mentions An- 
thermus of Chios, and his Sons Biopalus and An- 
thermus. Dionyſius, a Native of Byzantium writes, 
that Byzas, from whom Byzantium took its Name, 
was the Huſband of Phidalia, from whom the 
Port of the By/þorzs took the Name of the Port 
of Phidalia, of which I have wrote more largely 
in my Treatiſe of the Bojporus. Suidas, and ſome 
modern Writers ſay, that in the Baſilica, behind the 
Miliarium Aureum, there was a gilded Statue in 
the Likeneſs of a Man, where was alſo the Ex- 
ammon of Heraclius, and the Statue of Juſtin the 
Emperor in a kneeling Poſture. Terbelis is faid 
to have preached in the fame Place. Here was 
alſo placed by the Order of Severus, the Figure 
of a 2 Elephant, upon the following Occaſi- 

on: 
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on: That an Elephant being ſtabled near it, and 
the Houſe of a Silver-Smith, who worked in 
Plate, being robbed, he ſuſpecting the Keeper of 
the Elephant to be the Thief, threatned him with 
Death, unleſs he would move his Station; and 
the Fellow bidding him Defiance, he flew him, 
and threw him to the Elephant, at which the 
Beaſt being enraged, killed his Keeper's Murder- 
er. Severus being acquainted with the Fact, of- 
fered Sacrifices to the Elephant, commanded him 
and his Keeper to be caſt in Braſs, and ſet up 
here; where alſo, as Surdas relates, was the Sta- 
tue of Hercules, to which the Bygantiaus paid di- 
vine Adoration, and offered Sacrifice. Afﬀter- 
wards, in the Conſulſſ ip of Julian, it was moved 
into the Hippodrom; but was originally, with ten 
other Statues, brought from Old Rome, partly by 
Sea, and partly by Land Carriage. Thus it was 
that Hercules, living and dead, travelled the great- 
eſt Part of the World. Suidas writes, that in the 
Imperial Walks were placed the Equeſtrian Sta- 
tues of Trajan, Theodoſius, Valentinian, Gibbus, 
and Hrmillianus the Buffoon. There were ma- 
ny other Statues of Emperors and Eunuchs ſet 
up in this Place, the moſt famous of which was 
the Statue of Eutropius, who was Chamber- 
lain to the Emperor Arcadius. The Honour and 
Opulency of this Eunuch appeared in number- 
leſs gilded Statues, erected to him in every Part 
of the City, and the Magnificence and Superiori- 
ty of the Houſes he built, almoſt in every Street. 
This ſo far encouraged and increaſed the Num- 
ber of the Eunuchs, that even the Boys affected 


to be ſo, that they might become as rich and as 
honour- 
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honourable as Eutropius. The Bafilica was ſo 
near to the Miliarium, and the Auguſteum, that 
the Clock made by the Command of the Empe- 
ror Juſlin, Cedrinus places in the Miliarium, 
others in the Forum Auguſteum, and others in the 
Bajilica, as is evident from the following Inſcrip- 


tion. | 


On the Bajis of the Dial over the Arch in the 
Bajilica. | 
This Dial was erected at the Caſt 

Of Prince Juſtinus, and the fair Sophia. 

The Scourge of execrable Tyrants he, 

She the bright Patroneſs * 

Behold the Gnomon caſt in ſhining Braſs, 

The certain Index of the flying Hours. 

This was the Invention J. the learned Julian 

An honeſt, upright, and impartial Lawyer. 


C2 1a; P.-E 


Of the Imperial Lizrary, and Portico; 
as alſ5 of the Imperial Ciſtern. 


HE Imperial Palace, ſays Zanaras, ſtood 
near the Bafilica, hard by the Brafiers: 
Shops. The Baſilica was furniſhed with many 
Volumes, both of human and divine Learning, 
It was anciently the Manfion Houſe of ſome Per- 
ſon of diſtinguiſhed Knowledge, whom they cal- 
led the Preſident or Maſter, He had under him 


twelve 
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twelve Aſſiſtants, excellently well skilled in the 
Art of Reaſoning, who were maintained at the 
publick Charge. They had each of them ſeve- 
ral Pupils under them, who were inſtructed in 
the Methods of Argumentation, and were had in 
ſuch high Eſtimation, that upon all important 
Affairs of State, the Emperors ſummoned them 
to Council. In the Reign of Baſlicus there hap- 
pened at Conſtantinople a great Fire, which be- 
gun at, and conſumed the Braſiers Shops, with 
all the adjacent Buildings, burnt down whole 
Streets; and among other fine Edifices, deſtroy- 
ed the famous Baſilica, which contained a Libra- 
ry of fix hundred thouſand Volumes. Among 
other Curioſities of this Place, was the Gut of a 
Dragon, a hundred and twenty Foot long, on 
which were inſcribed in Golden Characters the 
Thads and Odyſſes of Homer. Malchus, a learned 
Byzantian, wrote the Hiſtory of Conſtantinople, 
which he brought down from the Reign of Con- 
flantine, to the Time of Anaſtaſius the Emperor, 
in which he very paſſionately laments the burning 
of the publick Library, and the Statues of the 
Forum Auguſteum. Cedrinus ſpeaking of the ſame 
Library, gives the fame Account of it with Zona- 
ras, almoſt word for word, and adds, T hat this 
Library contain'd the Hiſtories of the Atchievements 
of the greateſt Heroes, in the ſeveral Ages of the 
World. Many Years after this Baſilica was burn'd 
down, the Emperor Leo Conon, the Students vi- 
gorouſly oppoſing his Hereſy, order'd the Palace 
to be fired, and burnt them, and the Library; 
which was afterwards rebuilt, and furniſhed with 
a moſt curious Collection of the beſt _—_ 
The 
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The Bajilice at Old Rome, were the Places where 
they uſed to plead, to hold their Councils and 
Senates, and to carry on the Buſineſs of Merchan- 
dize and Commerce: At Conſſantinople they were 
uſed as. Libraries and Schools of Learning, as ap- 

rs by what I have already obſerv'd, as alſo 
from the following Inſcription. 


Upon the publick School in Byzantium. 


This Place was built fer all th unletter'd Youth 

Wheje Genius leads em to the Roman Law. 

In Pleading Still d, and fraught with Eloquence, 

They leave theſe Walls, and plead their Countrey's 
Cauſe. 


Modern Writers tell us, that the Place where the 
Library ſtood was of an Octogonal Figure, where 
there were arch'd Portico's, and a large Room, 
where the head Maſter uſed to converſe with his 
Aſſiſtants. Cedrznus affirms, that the great Church, 
the Hoſpital of Sampſen, the Gate-houſe of the 
Baſilica,” the Auguſteum, the Chalca, the two 
long Portico's, as far as the Forum of Conſtantine, 
the Oclogon, and the Bagnio's of Xeuxippus, 
were deſtroy'd by a Fire, which happen'd in the 
Reign of Juſtinian. I would obſerve from this 
Paſſage, that there muſt of Necetlity be two O&c- 
gens near one another. For if the Octagon, as 
Cedrinus reports, had been the ſame with that 
where the Library ſtood, he would not have o- 
mitted to take Notice that the Library was burnt 
down alſo in the Reign of Fuftiman. It is my 
Opinion, that the Place where the Library ſtood, 
was of a quadrangular Figure, — ſeems * 
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the fame Building which Precopius ſays was en- 
compaſſed with Pillars erected in a ſquare Man- 
ner. Zonaras mentions nothing of the Form of 
the Baſilica, which contain'd the Library, but 
only fays, that it adjoin'd to the Chalcopratia, or 
Braziers Shops. Cedrinus calls the Bafilica, Ci- 

erna, which ſome Writers erroneouſly tell us, 
was built by Conſtantine the Great. I am con- 


firm'd in this Opinion from Procopius, who fays, 


that near the Imperial Portico, where the Lawyers 
uſed to plead, there was a ſpacious Building of a 
great Length and Breadth, encompaſſed with Pil- 
lars in a quadrangular Manner, fituate on a 
rocky Ground, which was built by 7u/tiy:an toa 
great Height, for preſerving the Water in Sum- 
mer, which was brought into it by ſubterraneous 
Pipes, and in the Winter from the Aqueduets, for 
the Uſe of the Poor. Menander, ſurnam'd the 
Protector, ſays of himſelf, that it was once againſt 
his Inclinations to enter into the Litigations of the 
Law in the Imperial Portico, and by the Force of 
Pleading, to attempt to reconcile the Jarrings and 


Contentions of Men. Agathius plays handſomly 


upon one Lranius a Native of Syria, who ſet up 
for a Phyſician, although he was entirely igno- 
rant of the Ariſtotelian Diſcipline. This Fellow 
was bluſtering, noiſy, an impudent Pretender to 
infallible Cures, and very talkative, among other 
Places, in the Imperial Portico; and ſpeaking of 
himſelf, he tells us, that he has often from Morn- 


Ing to Night read over many Law Books, and 


Diſcourſes of Trade and Commerce in the Impe- 
rial Portico's. From theſe Paſſages it is obſerva- 


Þ!c, chat the Imperial Portico, and the Imperial 


Ciſter x 
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Cifern, ſtood in the fame Place. The Imperial 
Portico is not to be ſeen, though the Ciftern is 
ſtill remaining. Through the Careleſneſs and 
Contempt of every thing that is curious in the 
Inhabitants, it was never diſcover'd, but by me, 
who was a Stranger among them, after a long and 


diligent Search after it. The whole Ground was » 


built upon, which made it leſs ſuſpected there 
was a Ciftern there. The People had not 
the leaſt Suſpicion of it, although they daily 
drew their Water out of the Wells which were 
ſunk into it. I went by Chance into a Houſe, 
where there was a Deſcent into it, and went a- 
board a little Skiff. The Maſter of the Houſe, 
after having lighted ſome Torches, rowing 
me here and there a- croſs, through the Pillars, 
which lay very deep in Water, I made a Diſcove- 
ry of it. He was very intent upon catching his Fiſh, 
with which the C:ftern abounds, and ſpear'd ſome 
of them by the Light of the Torches. There is 
alſo a ſmall Light which deſcends from the Mouth 
of the Well, and reflects upon the Water, where 
the Fiſh uſually come for Air. This Ciſtern is 
three hundred and thirty fix Foot long, a hun- 
dred and eighty two Foot broad, and two hun- 
dred and twenty four Roman Paces in Compals. 
The Roof, and Arches, and Sides, are all Brick- 
work, and cover'd with Terraſs, which is not the 
leaſt impair'd by Time. The Roof is ſupported 
with three hundred and thirty fix Marble Pillars. 
The Space of Intercolummation is twelve Foot. 
Each Pillar is above forty Foot nine Inches high. 
They ſtand lengthways in twelve Ranges, broad- 
ways in twenty eight. The Capitals of them are 
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partly finiſh'd after the Corinthian Model, and 

of them not finiſh'd. Over the Abacus of e- 
very Pillar is placed a large Stone, which ſeems to 
be another Abacus, and ſupports four Arches, 
There are abundance of Wells which fall into 
the Ciſtern. T have ſeen, when it was filling in the 
Winter- time, a large Stream of Water fallin 
from a great Pipe with a mighty Noiſe, till the 
Pillars, up to the Middle of the Capitali, have 
been cover'd with Water This C:/tern ſtands 
Weſtward of the Church of St. Sephia, at the Di- 
ſtance of eighty Roman Paces from it. 


CH 4a PX]; 
Of the Chalcopraria. 


T is plain from what has been obſerved, that 
the Chalcopratia, or Places where they work'd 
their Braſs, ſtood near the Baſilica. Cedrinus re- 
ports, That T heodofius the Leſs built the Church 
of the Chalcopratia, and dedicated it to the Vir- 
gin Mary. Others fay, that the Fews, who had 
lived there from the Time of Conſtantine the 
Great, had obliged Theodoſius the Leſs to retire 
from thence, and built that Church; and that af- 


terwards, when it had been ſhatrer'd by an Earth- 


quake, it was rebuilt by Juſtin Curopalatos, tho 
Zonaras is of another Opinion. Theodofius the 
Great, ſays he, marching into the Weſtern Parts, 
the Jews took the Opportunity, and made Honora- 


tus the Prefect of the City, their Friend, and ob. 


tain d 
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tain'd of him the Freedom to build a Synagogue in 
the Chalcopratia: The People being enraged at 
this, ſet it on fire, and burnt it down. When 
Theodofius was made acquainted with the Fatt, 
he lay'd a Fine upon thoſe who were concern'd in 
it, and gave them a freſh Licence to build ano- 
ther. St. Ambroſe, who was then Biſhop of Mi- 
lan, being inform'd of the Matter, lay'd before 
Theodoſius the Greatneſs of the Crime, in ſuffer- 
ing the Jews to build a Synagogue in the very Cen- 
tre f the Queen of Cities, upon which be remitted 
the Fine, and ſtopp d their Proceedings. There are 
no Braziers Shops in this Place at preſent, they 
being removed into another part of the City, tho 
[ was inform'd by ſome of the Inhabitants, that 
not many Years fince they follow'd their Trade 
near the Chalcopratia, The unknown Author of 
the Hiſtory of Con/?antingple, deſcribing the Boun- 
daries of Old Byzantium, tells us, That the Chal- 
copratia were not far from the Miliarium. O- 
thers ſay, that they were near the Church of St. 
Sephia. Strabs ſpeaking of the Palace of Alexan- 
dria, relates, that in Conformity to this at Con- 
ftantinople, it had a Library, a Portico, a Convo- 
cation-Houſe, or Place of Aſſembly upon publick 
Aﬀairs, and a large publick Foundation for the 
Encouragement of Perſons of Literature and 
Science. 
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Gu a P. XII. 


Of the Portico's ſituate between the Pa- 
lace, aud the Forum of Conſtantine. 


ESIDES the Imperial Portico, which ſtood 
near the Library, there were alſo other Por- 


rico's at a little Diſtance from it, which reach'd 


from the Palace to the Forum of Conſtantine. The 
firſt Fire, which happen'd in the Reign of Juli. 
nian, conſumed the Palace and the Church of St. 
Sophia, both the long Portico's, as far as the F. 
rum of Conſtantine. Cedrinus ſays, that beſides 
theſe, it deſtroy d alſo the Chalca and the Augu- 


ſteum. The Fire that bappen'd afterwards in 


the Reign of Baſiliſcus, began at the CTalcopratia, 
burnt down the two adjoining Portico s, all the 
neighbouring Buildings, the Bafilrca, in which 
was the Library, two Portico's which ſtood be- 
tween the Palaces, and all the fine Ornaments 
of the Lauſus. Thete Perticos have been often 
burnt, and as often rebuilt; firſt of all by Juſli- 
nian, then by others, and laſt by Domninus, which 
is confirm'd by a modern Hiſtorian, who fays, 
That when Conſſantinole was taken by the Gaul 
and the Yenetians, the cover'd Portico's of Don- 
ninus reaching on both Sides of the Way, from 
the Miliarium to the Forum of Conſtantine, were 
burnt to the Ground. Some fay, Thar in the 
Time of Conſtantine the Great, Eubulus built four 
double Porticos, which were arch'd at Top, _ 
| reac 
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reach'd from the Palace to the Land Wall of the 
City; one of which ſtretch'd as far as the Church 
of St. Anthony, at the End of the City, another 
from the Port of Sophia, to the Church named 
Rabdon; the other two extended themſelves from 


che Chalca, and the Miliarium to the Forum of 


Conſtantine, the Street call'd Taurus, and the 
Brazen Bull. All of them were paved with 
ſquare Marble, and adorn'd with infinite Num- 
bers of Statues. Theſe Relations, though they 
come from unknown Authors, who, as I have 
ſometimes obſerved, have not ſo ſtrictly adhered 
ro Truth, yet ſeem to carry with them a good 
Face of Pfobability, fince it is evident from 
Hiſtorians of more Veracity, how induſtrious 
Conſtantine was in adorning the City; and tis no 


leſs evident from the Treatiſe of the ancient De- 


ſcription of the Wards, that Conſtantinople, in the 


Reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, had no leſs 
than fifty two publick Portico's, five of which the 
Author places in the fourth Ward, in which ſtood 
the Baſi/ica, the Imperial Portico, and the Portico 
of Fannio; beſides which, he places four large 
Portico's in the fixth Vard. In the fame Ward 


he places another large Portico. He adds, that 


the ſeventh Ward abounds with Portico's, and 


that the eighth Ward had fix Portico's more. In 
the ninth Yard were two large Portico's. The 


tenth had ſix, the eleventh four. From which 
it is credible, that the Portico's ſtood very thick 
from the Chalca to the Land Wall, but I cannot 


lay they were contiguous beyond the T gurus. 
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CHAP. EARL. 


Of the Miliarium Aurcum and us Ha— 
zues, and of the Fortune of the City, 
and per $taiue. 


HE Miliarium Aureum was a gilded Pillar, 
from whence they uſed to adjuſt the Men- 


ſuration of their Miles, and the Diſtances from 


the City. Pliny tells us, that it was ſet up at 
Rome in the higheſt Ground of the publick Fe 
rum; but whether the Miliarium at Conſtanting- 
ple was like that of Rome, the Greek Hiſtorians 
have been ſo far from declaring their Opinions 
concerning it, that in all their Writings they bave 
not ſo much as mention'd the Name of it. Yet 
it ſeems very probable to me, that it was like 
it, and was allo ſeated in the Forum, or near it. 
For the Ancient Deſcription of the Wards places it 
in the Ward where the Forum Auguſteum and the 
Baſilica ſtood, to which it adjoin d. They who 
have written the Hiſtory of the Atchievements of 
Alexius Comnenus the Emperor, tell us, that at 
Break of Day, the Forces of Alexius, marching 
out of the great Palace, under the Command of 
Sabatius their General, enter'd the Church of Sr. 
John the Divine, and when they had got to the 
Top of the Church, they expreſs'd themſelves in a 
provoking manner, fo that a Battle began about 
three in the Morning, and that many People in 


the Forum were wounded, who fought from the 
Roof 
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Roof of the Miliarium, and the Top of St. Jabms 
Church. The Inhabitants ſay, that this was the 
Church where the Elephants of the Grand Seig- 
nor are now ſtabled. Tis near the Hippodrom, 
and the Forum Cupedinis, famous for Niceties, fi- 
tuate near the Church of Sr. Sophia, and was for- 
merly called the Forum Auguſteum. But to come 
cloſer to the Point: Suidas ſays, That in the Ba- 
filica, behind the Miliarium, wigs ow a gilded 
Statue of a Man, as alſo of an Elephant and his 
Keeper; others, with more Probability, fay, that 
theſe Statues were erected behind the Baſilica, 
near the Miliarium. Suidas adds, that the Sta- 
tue of Theotlofius was placed in the Miliarium, and 
that upon the ſetting it up, he diſtributed large 
Donations of Corn among the People. Uponthe 
Equeſtrian Statue of Theodofius, not remaining at 
preſent, were inſcrib'd theſe Verſes, | 


Net the bright Sun, which gilds the Eaſtern Sky, 
With greater Luſtre ſhines, than Theodoſius. 
See how he ſits aloft in radiant Arms, 

And with mild Afſpect views his loving People ! 
The fiery Steed, pleas d with the Royal Burthen, 
In warlite Poſture ſeems to move, and live. 


Suidas proceeds farther, and tells us, that the Sta- 
tues of Sophia, the Conſort of Fuſtin the Thractan, 
of his Daughter Arabia, and his Niece Helena; as 
alſo the Equeſtrian Statues of Arcadius and T heodo- 
fius his Son, were placed in the Miliarium, near 
the Statue of Theadofius the Great. Cedrinus writes, 
that there ſtood two Statues above the Nich of 
the Miliarium, one of Conſtantine the Great, the 


other of his Mother Helena, with a Croſs * 
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them: Behind them was placed the Statue of 
Trajan on Horſe-back, and that near him was 
placed the Statue of Ælius Hadrianus. Suidas 
adds, that the Croſs which was placed between 
Conſtantine and Helena, had this Inſcription; una 
fanfta, & duo celeres Curſores. From whence 
it is evident, that the Forum, the Miliarium, and 
the Baſilica ſtood fo near together, that they are 
not only placed by different Authors in different 
Places, but ſometimes by one and the ſame Hi- 
ſtorian. The ſame Writer ſays, that there was 
alſo in the Miliarium a great Piece of Antiquity, 
which was a Chariot drawn by four Fallow Hor- 
ſes, ſupported by two ſquare Pillars, in the Place 
where Conſtantine was received by his Army with 
joyful Congratulations, after he had conquered 
Azotium; but originally, becauſe Byzas, the 
Founder of Byzantium, had there been highly ap. 
plauded by the People. The Chariot of = 
Sun was carried into the Hippodrom, in which 
was ſeated a ſmall Statue, made by the Order of 
Conſtantine. This Statue was the Fortune of the 
City, which on great Feſtivals, and the Day of 
the Celebration of the Foundation of the City, 
was ſetup with a Croſs on her Head, in the Se- 
nate-Houſe. Fulian the Apoſtate demoliſhed it 
in the ſame Place, where Arius died in a miſe- 
rable Manner, which was at a ſmall Diſtance 
from the Senate-Houſe. In the fame Place, the 
pious Emperor Theodgſius had ordered the Statues 
of Arius, Macedenius, Sabellius, and Eunomius, 
which were cut in Marble, to be placed in a fit- 
ting Poſture on the Ground, to be polluted with 


the Excrements, and receive the Curſes of the 
People, 
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People, in Token of their flagrant Perfidiouſneſs. 
Other Hiſtorians ſay, that the Statue of the For- 
tune of the City was brought from Rome by Con- 
ftantine the Great, and placed in a Nich in the 
Palace. Zofrmus writes, that Conſtantine placed 
the Fortune of Rome, on the Side of ane of the 
four Porticoòs that ſurrounded the great Forum. 
Tis very probable, that the People of Conſtanti- 
nople celebrated a Feſtival in Honour of her, as 
was cuſtomary at O/d Rome, both by Nativesand 
Foreigners, the fame Day, in which the Palilia, 
(the Feſtivals of Pales) were celebrated. Socra- 
tes tells us, that Julian, when he was publickly 
facrificing to the Fortune of Conſtantinople, in the 
Bajilica, where her Statue was ſet up; Mares, 
the Biſhop of Chalcedon, being led thither by the 
Hand, for he was blind with Age, ſharply repri- 
manded him, and called him an Apoſtate from 
the Chriſtian Religion. Julian in Return, called 
him a blind old Fellow, adding farcaſtically this 
Queſtion; Is your God, the Galilean, able to cure 
you? For thus, by Way of Contempr, he uſed to 
call our Saviour. Upon which the good old Bi- 
ſhop replied, I thank my God, who has taken my 
Sight from me, ſo that I cannot behold the Man 
who is fallen into ſo great an Apoſtacy ; upon which 
Julian was filent. Zonaras, and ſome Hiſtori- 
ans who lived before him, have recorded, That 
in the Time of Anaſtaſius, the Statue of Fortune, 
made in Braſs, ſtood with one Foot in a brazen 
Ship, and was placed in ſome Part of the City; 
but that when this Ship began to decay with Age, 
or ſome Parts of it were ſtolen, or ſhattered by 
Treachery, it happened, that no Ships of Burthen 

came 
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came into the Port of Conſtantinople, but that 
upon their Arrival near the City, a Storm pre- 
vented their coming into Harbour; and if their 
Cargo was taken aboard the Long- boats, and 
brought into the City, they tell you it was 
ſoon conſumed, by Reaſon of the Scarcity, which 
then prevailed. Upon this, the Curatores of the 
City were obliged to enquire into the Reaſon 
of it. When the Magiſtrates of the City, upon 
Information, began to ſuſpect the Cauſe, — 
found, upon Enquiry, the Fragments of the Ship, 
which were fitted to their proper Places, when 
on a ſudden, Navigation was open and free, and 
the Sea was conſtantly full of Veſſels ſailing into 
the Port. And that they might fully diſcover the 
real Cauſe of this Calamity, they repeated the 


Experiment, by ſtripping the Ship again of ſome 


Pieces of it, and the Ships coming into Harbour, 
were prevented as before; ſo they repaired the 
brazen Veſſel ſhe ſtood in, and took a particular 
Care of it. Eunapius, who wrote the Hiſtory of 


the Lives of the Philoſophers and wiſe Men, ſays, 


that in the Reign of Conſtantine, the Inhabitants 
attributed this Difficulty of coming into Harbour 


to another Cauſe. There was no entring the Port 


at Conſtantinople, ſays he, unleſs the Wind ſtood 


full South. When this had frequently happened, 


the People, oppreſſed with Famine, aſſembled in 
the Theatre, enraged at Conſtantine. The Chief 
of the Courtiers having conceived a Reſentment a- 


gainſt Sopatrus the Philoſopher, brought him before 


the Emperor, and impeached him in the following 


Manner: This Sopatrus, Sir, who is jo bigb in 


your Favour, has by his exceſſive Wiſdom chained 
up 
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up the Winds, for which you ſo far admire him, as 
to admit him too near your Imperial Perſon. Con- 
ſantine, believing the Allegations, ordered him to 
be beheaded. | | 


Cnaep. XXIV. 


Of the Temple of Neptune, of the Church 
of He. Mina, (or Menna) of the Stadia, 
and the Stairs of Timaſius. 


Cannot omit taking Notice of the Church-of 

St. Mina, becauſe it ſhews in -what Part of 
the City the fourth ard ſtood, which contain- 
ed the Baſilica, the Auguſteum, and the Church 
of St. Mina. The Hiſtory of an unknown Au- 
thor reports, that Byzas formerly built a Temple 
to Neptune, near the Acropolis, by the Sea, where, 
he ſays, that in his Time ſtood the Church of St. 
Mina the Martyr; though he ſeems to contradict 
himſelf, where he ſays, that the Church of St. 
Mina was formerly the Temple of Jupiter, and 
that the Roof of it, which was arched with Mar- 
ble, was ſupported with two large Pillars. So 
that I can conclude nothing from the Uncertainty 
of this Writer, but that it ſeems more probable 
to me, that the Church of St. Mina ſtood in thoſe 
Parts of the Acropolis, in which formerly ſtood 
the Temple of Neptune, as appears from Dionyſi- 
vs an antient Writer of Byzantium, who fays, 


that a little above the Promontory of the Boſporus, | 
Was 
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was erected an Altar to Minerva Egreſſoria, and 
the Temple of Neptune. and that below the Tem- 
ple of Neptune were the Stadia, and the Gym- 
naſia, where they diverted themſelves with mar- 
tial Sports and Exerciſes, as I have ſhewn more at 
large in my Treatiſe of the Bo/porus. I am con- 
firmed in this Opinion from the Information of 
ſome of the Inhabitants now living, who told me, 
that within the Imperial Precinct, formerly called 
the Acropolis, ſtood the Church of St. Ming. The 
Antient Deſcription of the Wards of the City tells 
us, that the Church of St. M:na ſtood in the fame 
Ward with the Stadia, and the Stairs of Timaj- 
us. Procopius writes, That at the Place called the 
Stadium, near the Sea, where they exerciſed them- 
fſelves in martial Sports, the Emperor juſtinian, 
and his Empreſs Theodora, built ſome large Inns 
for the Entertainment of Strangers. | 
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Of the Lauſus, and its Statues; namely, 
a Venus of Cnidos, à Juno of Samos, 
a Minerva of Lindia, a winged Cu- 


75 a jupiter Olympius, à Saturn, 
nicorus, Tygers, Vultures, B eaſts that 


are half Camels, and half Panthers ; 
of the Ciſtern of the Hoſpnal called 
Philoxenos, and the Chryſotricli- 
num. 


HE Lauſus is a Place celebrated in the 
Writings of many Hiſtorians, ſome of whom 

write, that it was the Houſe of Lauſus a Patrici- 
an, who bore many Offices in the Reign of Arca- 
dius, the Son of Theodofius the Great, and that he 
adorned his Houſe with many famous Monu- 
ments of Antiquity. There is a Book ſtill extant, 
under the Title of Lauſaicus, which was wrote 
by Heraclidas, Biſhop of Cappadocia, and inſeri- 
bed to Lauſus. In what Part of the City this 
Place was, no Authors mention; but tis very pro- 
bable that it was between the Palace, and the Fo- 
rum of Canſtantine, from the Authorities both of 
Zonaras, and Cedrinus; who having deſcribed the 
Ruines of the Fire, which happened in the Reign 
of Leo, both on the North, and South Side of the 
City tell us, that in the Middle of the City, it 


burnt 


IE; 
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burnt from the Lauſus, to the Street called Tau- 
rus. And Evagrius, ſpeaking of the fame Fire, 
fays, that it deſtroyed all the Buildings from the 
Forum of Conſtantine to the Taurus. The Read- 
er may obſerve from hence, that the Lauſus was 
not far from the Forum of Conſtantine. Cedrinus 
alſo in his Deſcription of that Fire which happen- 
ed in the Reign of Bafiliſcus, makes it plain, that 


it ſtood Eaſtward, between the Palace, and the 


Forum of Conſtantine. This Fire, ſays he, con- 
ſumed the Chalcopratia, the moſt beauriful Parr 
of the City, the Baſilica, with its eminent Libra- 
ry, and all the ſurprizing Ornaments of the Lau- 


ſus, to the Forum of Conſtantine. There was in 


the Lauſus, continues our Hiſtorian, an infinite 
Number of Statues, the moſt remarkable of which 
was, the Statue of Minerva of Lind:a, which 
was four Cubits long, and made of an Emerald 
Stone. Twas cut by Scyllis and Dipænus, two e- 
minent Statuaries, and preſented by Sœſoſtris King 
of Egypt, to Cleobulus King of Lindia, a Prince 
of incomparable Wiſdom. From hence it is pro- 
bable the Place is called Lacuſos; for Minerva 
ſometimes goes under the Name of Laofſos. The-, 
opbraſtus writes, that the Egyptian Commenta- 
tors mention, that the King of Babylon made a 
Preſent to their King of an Emerald, which was 
four Cubits long, and three in Breadth. If Seſ- 
is, Scyllis, and Dipenus were living at the ſame 
Time, Pliny ſhould rather have called it the E- 
merald of Minerva Bur theſe were no leſs an- 
tient, than eminent Statuaries, born in the Iſland 
of Crete, when under the Government of the 
Medes, before Cyrus was King of Perſia, that is, 
about 
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about the fifteenth Olympiad. They carved the 
Statues of Apollo, Diana, Hercules, as alſo of M. 
nerva, which was blaſted with Lightning. Pli- 
ny takes Notice, that Ambracia, Argos, and Cle- 
one were full of Statues made by Dipænus, tho 
he ſays nothing of the Statue of Minerva of Lin- 
dia. Cedrinus adds, that there was placed in the 
Lauſus, the Statue of Venus of Cnides, which was 
looked upon every where as a celebrated Piece of 
Sculpture. It was finiſhed by Praxzteles, is made 
of white Marble, and appears in a naked Poſture. 
There is alſo a Juno of Samos, the Workmanſhi 

of Lyfppus and Bupalus, and a winged Cupid, 
with his Quiver. This Statue was brought from 
Myndus. There was alſo a Jupiter riding upon 
an Elephant, which was carved by Phidias, and 
placed in his Temple by Pericles. There was 
alſo another Statue made by Ly/fppus, which 
was bald behind, tho' not before, which was 
taken for the Statue of Saturn. There were 
alſo erected here many Statues of Unicorns, Ty- 
gers, Beaſts that were half Camels, and half Pan- 
thers ; others that were half Bulls, and half Harts, 
beſides ſeveral Statues of Vultures. The unknown 
Author of the Hiſtory of Conſtantinople ſays, That 
in his Time there were ſtanding in the Lauſus 
ſome Eagles that were cut in Stone. I am in- 
duced to think, that there were ſome Figures of 
Birds ſtanding there at that Time, but believe 
them to be the Vultures mentioned by Cedrinus. 
This Author tells us, that there ſtood in the Lau- 
ſus ſeveral fine Buildings, ſome Hoſpitals, a Place 
for the Entertainment of Strangers, which had 


very good Spring-water, was call'd Philox- 


enon. 
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enon. Some Writers affirm, that the Philoxeney 
was a Ciftern, built by one of that Name. I 
look upon it to be the ſame Ciſtern, which was 
fituate between the Triclinium and the Laufia- 
cum, and was filled up by the Order of Heraclius, 
Menander, ſurnamed the Protector, tells us, That 
Philiþ of Macedon cleanſed moſt of the Ciſterns of 
the City, which Heraclius commanded to be re- 
pleniſhed with Earth. If that Prince gave Or- 
ders for the cleanſing of that Ciſtern, among o- 
thers, tis the ſame which lies under Ground, on 
the North Side of Abraham the Baſha's Houſe, 
between the Lauſiacum, and the Triclinium; 
whoſe Roof is ſupported with four Hundred and = 
twenty four marble Pillars, two hundred and 
twelve ſupporting the ſame Number of Pillars 
above them. I meaſured one of them, for they 
all ſeem to be of a Bigneſs, and I found it ro be 
fix Foot and nine Inches in Circumference. There 
is another Ciſern on the Weſt Side of the fame 
Houſe, whoſe Arches are ſupported with thirty 
two Corinthian Pillars, ſtanding in four Ranges, 
each Range. conſiſting of eight Pillars, whoſe 
Shafts are nine Foot in Compaſs. As to the Tri- 


clinium, between which and the Lauſus was 
built the Philoxenon; I ſuppoſe it to be the fame 


which Juſtinian the Third built near the Pa- 
lace, and called it after his own Name, the Tri- 
elinium of Fuſtinian. "Tis reported by Cedrinus, 
that this Triclinium was finely beautified by the 
Emperor Tiberius. The Weſtern Gate of this 
Triclinium is taken Notice of by Leo the Fifth, 
when he foretold that the Head of the Man which 
ſhould be cut off in the Hippodrom for his Ty- 


ranny, 
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ranny, ſhould be brought before him through the 
Weſtern Gate of the Triclinium. Frequent Men- 
tion is made of this Chry/otriclinium by Hiſtori- 
ans, who wrote juſt before the taking of Conſan- 
tinople by the Turks, and all the Inhabitants both 
knew the Name, and the Place where it ſtood. 
But the People are ſince fallen into ſuch an Averſi- 
on to Learning, and a Diſreliſh of what is inge- 
nious and Polite, that they rather chuſe to em- 
brace a voluntary Ignorance, and treat every 
Thing that is curious with Indignity and Con- 
tempt. 


The End of the Second Book. 
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Of ſeveral Places in the fifth Ward 
and the ſecond Hull; of the Neorium; 
of the Port nam'd the Boſporium of 


zthe Strategium, and the Forum of 
Theodoſius. 


"I... | T was impoffible for me to diſcover 
7» from the Ancient Deſcription of the 
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ard, that the fifth Ward ſtood on 
EW the North Side of the ſecond Hill, 

A and in a Plain at the Bottom of it, 
and that it deſcended jointly. with the _ 
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Ward from the Ridge of the Promontory to the 
Bay call'd Ceras, although the Author takes No- 
tice that a great part of it fell down in winding 
Deſcents into the Boſom of a Plain. For this De- 
ſcription of it is no leſs agreeable to other Wards. 
Nor could I find out its Situation from any Build- 
ings remaining in it, or from the Information of 
the moſt ancient Inhabitants. All the Light I 
could get was from the Situation of the Pho/þho- 
rian, or, as ſome call it, the Bo/pborian Port, and 
the Stairs of Chalcedon, which do not take that 
Name, becauſe they are built in the Eaſtern Part 
of the City facing Chalcedon, for they ſtand full 
North; and ſo it is call'd the Beſpborian Port, not 
from the Sea of Boſporus, but from a depraved 
Cuſtom of the People, who pronounce it fo; 
whereas, according to the Authorities of wy 2: 
nus and Euſtathius, they ought to call it the P 
phorian Port. For theſe Writers aſſert, that it 
took its Name from hence; vig. that when Phi- 
lip of Macedon beſieged Byzantium, and his Sol- 
diers were digging a Paſſage under Ground into 
the Town, the Moon, which is call'd Phoſþhora, 
ſhone out in its full Brightneſs, and diſcover'd the 
Stratagem ; ſo that the Byzantians, the Siege be- 
ing raiſed, call'd it the Phoſphorium. But as they 
give ſome Reaſon why it may be thought the 
ſame Haven, though under different Names, yet 
are they filent as to its Situation, whether it ſtood 
on the Eaſtern, Northern, or Southern Side of 
the City; though it is reaſonable to believe, if we 

conſider the Situation of the Stairs of Chalcedon, 
which the Ancient Deſcription of the Wards places 
in the ſame //ard with the hs Haven, that 
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it ſtood on the South Side of the City, and not on 
the Eaſt Side, although it directly faces Chalcedon. 
For the Force and Rapidity of the Boſporus makes 
It very difficult to fail from Chalcedon to the Ea- 
ſtern and Southern Parts of Conſtantinople ; but 
tis an eaſy Paſſage to thoſe who fail between that 
and Chalceden, to go in or out of Port on the 
North Side of the City. It is obſervable farther, 
that the Ancient Deſcription of the Wards men- 
tions no Stairs which lie over-againſt Chalcedon; 
er if the Author had taken Notice of any, he had 
laced them in the firſt or ſecond Wards, oppo- 
2 to Chalredon, or in the third Ward, which 
ſtands Southward, where the Neorium or the new 
Dock ſtood, as I obſery'd before. But it would 
be of little Significancy to enlarge on this Matter, 
fince I ſhall be very particular in naming and pro- 
ducing ſuch Authorities, as will make it evident, 
that the Boſphorian Port, and the Stairs of Chal- 
cedon were not only fituate on the North Side of 
the City, but ſhall mention the very Place where 
they ſtood. The firſt Hiſtorian I ſhall quote is 
Dtony/ius, a Native of the City, who places, juſt 
without the Walls of Old Byzantium, the Temple 
of Tellus \ upon the Bay of the Beſporus, and a 2 
below it the Temple of Ceres and Proſerpina, 
whom he does not call Pry/ſerpina, but only x4 
the Virgin; yet by the Situation of the Place wa 
may cahily underſtand that Virgin to be Hecate, 
whoſe Tripos Cedrinus mentions to have been in 
the Strategium, where, or at leaſt not far from 
it, as appears from che ſame Author, ſtood the 
Temple of Proſerpina: But Evagrius is more 
clear upon this Occaſion, who tells us, that in the 
| Reign 
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Reign of Leo there happen'd a great Fire on the 
North Side of the City, where the Dock ſtood, 
which conſumed all before it, from the Bo/þho- 
rian Haven, to the old Temple of Apollo; on the 
South Side, from the Port of Julian to the Tem- 
ple of Concord; in the Middle of the City, from 
the Forum of Conſtantine, to the Taurus; and Zo- 
naras adds, that the ſame Fire deſtroy'd all the 
Buildings between the North and the South Sea. 
Cedrinus reports, that the fame Fire began at the 
Dock, and burnt down all before it, as far as the 
Church of St. Fohn; from whence I obſerve, that 
the Beſpborian Port and the Dock were near to 
one another, although the Author of the Deſcrip- 
tion of the Wards, places the former in the fifth, 
and the latter in the ſixth Ward. For fince both 
theſe Wards join'd together, and deſcended from 
the Ridge of the Promontory down to the Sea, it 
is not poſſible that they ſhould ſtand at any great 
Diſtance from one another. Zoſemus, an ancient 
Hiſtorian, points out the very Place where the 
Dock was built in his Deſcription of Old Byzar- 
tium. He tells us, that twas ſituate upon a Hill, 
which made part of the 1fthmus, which was en- 
cloſed by the Propontis, and the Bay call'd Ceras; 
and adds, that the Wall of Byzantium ſtretch'd it 
ſelf over a Hill, from the Weſtern Side of the Ci- 
ty to the Temple of Venus, and the Sea facing 
_ Chryfopolis; and that it deſcended on the North 
Side of the City to the Neorion, or New Haven, 
which I take to ſtand near the Gate which the 
Greeks call Qeaia, and ſince by a Corruption of 
Language Porta Neoria, or at leaſt not far from 
it. There is at preſent between the Seas and the 
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Porta Neoria, a broad Space of Land, a Market 
of Merchandize and Sea Goods, which the Turks 
call Sipbont, or Tfiphont, becauſe the Fews inha- 
bit it. Ir adjoins to the Stairs or Landing-place 
of Chalcedon, from whence they daily fail ro Scu- 
tarieum, or Scutaricum, anciently call'd Chry/ope- 
lis a Mart-Town, and a Port of Chalcedon. Near 
the Stairs of Chalcedon is the Ferry, whence you 
croſs the Water to Galata. It was formerly cal- 
led the Sycene Ferry, and is placed in the De- 
ſeription of the Wards, near the Boſphorian Haven, 
or Dock. Burt the Situation of theſe Places ſeems 
to be ſomewhat chang'd, by reaſon of ſome Gra- 
naries built there, (which are removed farther in- 
to the City) or for the greater Enlargement of the 
Precinct of the Seraglio, or becauſe they are fal- 
len to Decay, and filled up with Earth. For at 
that Time, when Philip of Macedon undermin d 
the Town, tis very probable that there was no 
Port built in that Place, which by the Byzantrans 
was afterwards call'd the Phoſpborion. There was 
no building a Haven there, becauſe of the Riſing 
of the Springs, but the Boſphorian Haven was built 
afterwards in another Place. And this is no 
more than what is ſaid of the Dock, or the Neo- 
rium, which they tell you was encloſed by Con- 
Lans, and was made a Market of Merchandize, 
and other naval Affairs. This Market was after- 
wards kept near the Port of Julian. Some Hi- 
ſtorians write, that Leontius the Emperor, who 
reign'd after Juſtin, order'd the Dock to be clean- 
ſed. Others write, that there was erected, at the 
Neorium, the Figure of a large Ox in Braſs, which 
much reſembled the Brazen Bull. This Figure 
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was ſet up in the eleventh Ward, which, as ſome 
modern Writers would perſuade you, bellow'd 
once a Year, which portended great Miſchief and 
p Detriment to the City. But this I look upon to 
be a Fable taken out of Callimacbis and Pindar 


: who tell you, that upon the Mountain of Artaby- 
ö ris in Rhodes, there are brazen Bulls that uſed to 
| bellow upon any Calamity impending the City. 
There is nothing remaining of this Haven, where 
| the Dock was at preſent. I gather from the Si- 
| tuation of the Boſphorian Port, and the Stairs of 
6 Chalcedon, that the fifth Ward ſtood on the Side 
of the ſecond Hill, and in a Plain below it; 
where were alſo the Bagnio's of Honorius, the 
Prytaneum, the Bagmo's of Eudoxia, the Granaries 

of Valentinian and Conſtantius, the Thebean Obe- 

liſk, the Boſphorian Port, the Stairs of Chalcedon, 

the Ciſtern of Theodofius, and the Strategium, in 

which was the Forum of Theodofius. Tuſtinian 

in his Conſtitutions takes Notice of the Bagnio of 

Achilles in a Letter, thus: Our Imperial Will and 
Pleaſure is, that the leaden Pipes, conducting the * 

Water to the Achillean Bagmo's, contrived by your 

Wiſdom, and purchaſed by your Mumficence, be 

under the ſame Regulation and Management, as 

has been appointed by Theodoſius and Valentinian 

in the like Caſe; and that the ſaid Pipes ſhall only 

Supply fuch Bagnio's and Nymphaa, as your Ex- 

cellency ſhall think fit, allowing at the ſame time 

full Power, Licence and Authority to the Appari- 

tors of your Excellency, to enter without Fear or 
Moleſtation, ſuch Houſes and Bagnio's in the Sub- 

urbs, as they ſhall judge convenient, to enquire in- 

te all Evaſions of this Order, and to prevent the 
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Stoppage of the Water to the Detriment of the 

ick. The Law by which Conſtantine the Great 
enacts, that Conſtantinople ſhall be call'd New 
Rome, is inſcrib'd upon a publick Pillar, near his 
own Equeſtrian Statue in the Strategium. I find 
in the Ancient Deſcription of the Wards, that there 
were three Ford's in the City, which took their 
Name from Theodsuaus. One was in the fifth Ward, 
and ftood, as I juſt obſerv'd, in the Strategium ; 


another ſtood in the fixth Ward, and a third in 


the twelfth. The two laſt of them were Markets 
for Proviſion, the firſt was the Forum Prætoria- 
num, a Court of publick Juſtice, where the Pre- 
tors preſided, — this I gather from the Treatiſe 
juſt mention'd, and which was call'd, both by the 
Latins and Greeks, Prætorium. I am not cer- 
rain, though it ſeems very probable to me, that 
this great Prætorium was beautifully finiſh'd at 
the Expence and Care of the Emperor Juſtin and 
Domninus, as will appear from the following 
Verſes of Paulus Silentiarius. I ſhall fubjoin them 
in order to prove, that the Word Pretorium was 
uſed by the Greeks, as were alſo very many other 
Latin Words. 


Some Verſes of Paulus Silentiarius, upon beauti- 


fying the great Prætorium. 


I hen great Juſtinus bad reform d the World, 
This noble Structure conſecrate to Themis 

He then repair d with freſh Increaſe of Beauty; 
And yet ſome ſhare of Praiſe to thee is due, 
Domninus, Sifu Architect, whoſe Head 
Long labour d nightly in the great Defign. 
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CHA pP. II. 


Of the ſoxtb Ward, and the remaining 
ancient Buildings of the ſecond Hill. 


T had been very difficult to have diſco- 
ver d, either from the Situation of the Fo- 
rum of Conſtantine, or the Pillar of Conſtantine 
ſtill ſtanding at Conſtantinople, or the Deſcription 


cf tbe Wards (although it takes Notice of the Pil- 


lar of Conſtantine, and tells us, that the ſixth 
Ward enters upon a ſhort Plain, and that tis af- 
terwards lengthen'd by a long Deſcent) whether 
the fixth Yard had been on the North or the 
South Side of the City, unleſs the Author had ad- 
ded, that it reach'd from the Forum of Conſtan- 


tine down to Stairs from whence you fail over 


the Sycene Ferry. It was originally call'd the 
Sycene Ferry from Syca, but is now call'd Gala- 
ta, or Pera, as will appear more fully, when I 
come to ſpeak of. it in the thirteenth Ward. That 
the fifth and ſixth Wards join'd together, I ob- 
ſerv d before from the Vicinity of the Dock, the 


Stairs of Chalcedon, the Sycæne Stairs, and the 


Boſpborian Port to each other. Having therefore 
diſcover'd the Situation of Syca, T take it for 
granted, that the Dock ſtood near a Plain on the 


Sea Shore, which was below the Foot of the ſe- 


cond Hill, and that the Ferry Place from whence 
you paſſed over to Syca , is the fame with that 


from whence you ſail at preſent to Galata, — 
at 
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that the Porpbyry Pillar now ſtanding, is the fame 
with that mention'd by the Author of the De. 


Feription, &c. and placed by him in the ſixth 


Ward; though he takes no Notice in his Deſcri- 
ption of the ſixth Vard, where he places the Se- 


nate-Houſe, how near it ſtood to the Forum or 


Pillar of Conſtantine. But I ſhall make it plain 
to the Reader from other Hiſtorians, in what fol- 
lows, that the Senate-Houſe ſtood on the North 
Side of the Forum of Conſtantine, and that this 
Ward ſtood partly on the Ridge of the ſecond 
Hill, where the Porphyry Pillar is now ſtanding, 
as is alſo the Poultry Market, which the Turks call 
Taubaſor, or Taouck Buſer, the Dyers Shops, the 


Houſe of Mnobarbus, a Turkiſh Admiral, and the 


Moſque of Hali-Baſſa. Part of it ſpreads itſelf 
alſo over the right Side of the ſecond Valley, and 
part of it covers a Plain near the Sea, below the 
Valley, and the Foot of the ſecond Hill, which is 
much inhabited by the Jews. 


_— 


CAA pP. III. 


Of the Porphyry Pillar, the Forum of 
Conſtantine, aud the Palladium. 
THOsSE Hiſtorians who have treated of the 

Actions of Conſtantine the Great, report, 
that he brought the round Porphyry Pillar from 
Rome. This Pillar was bound, at the Joints, 
with circular Wreaths of Laurel made of Bras, 
and was placed in the Forum, call'd the Placoton, 
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becauſe it was paved with ſmooth broad Stones, 
which the Greeks call Place. They add farther, 
that there was erected upon this Pillar a curious 
Statue of Braſs, ſurprizing both for its Workman- 
ſhip and Size. Twas an ancient Piece of Statua- 
ry, exquiſitely finiſh'd, even to the Life. The 
tell you that 'twas originally the Image of Apollo 
of Troy, that the Emperor gave it his own Name, 
and commanded to be fix'd in the Head of it, 
ſome of thoſe Nails which faſten'd our Saviour to 
the Croſs. Upon the Statue was cut the follow- 
ing Inſcription; 

To thee, O Saviour, Lord of th Univerſe, 

Who ruleſt the unmeaſurable Globe 

With deepeſt Knowledge, I this People qr. 

May they be thine, I conquer d them for thee. 

T lay m Imperial Sceptre at thy Feet, 

With all th'united Force, and Power of Rome, 

Let thy good Providence, with watchful Eye, 

Look down, and guard the City from all Illi. 


Cedrinus relates, that at the Bottom of the Pil- 
lar were carved the twelve Baſkets, full of the 
Fragments which were left, after the Miracle of 
the Loaves and Fiſhes. This Pillar has no Wind- 
ing Stairs, but is all ſolid Marble, and therefore 
Fulvius, otherwiſe a good Antiquary, is viſibly 
in an Error, when he tells us, that it had an a- 
ſcent within it. Zonaras ſays, that the Statue of 
Conſtantine was ſtanding upon the Pillar in his 
Time, and that in the Spring Time, in the Reign 
of Alexius Comnenus, among many other Build- 
ings which were thrown down by a violent Storm 


of Wind, the Statue of Conſtantine the Great was 
blown 
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blown down and demoliſhed, and that by the 


Fall of it, ſeveral People who were paſling by, 


were daſhed to Pieces. The Author who has 


wrote the Hiſtory of Alexius Comnenus, tells us, 
that not only. the Statue was ſtruck down with 
Lightning, but alſo that three of the Tores or 
round Circles of the Pillar, were alſo removed. 
The Pillar is ſtill ſtanding on the Top of the ſe- 
cond Hill; 'tis ſomewhat impair'd, not ſo much 

Time, altho' it is very ancient, as by Fires, 
and Earthquakes, and Tempeſts. The Statue and 
the three upper Wreaths are gone, and in the 
Room of them there's a plain round Superſtruc- 
ture, almoſt of the ſame Thickneſs and Size with 
the other Part of the Shaft. The Pedeſtal of it 
is made of ſquard Marble, and is, every Way, 
eleven Foot nine Inches broad, and eighteen Foot 
high. Upon this is placed a Cornice, but after 
the Doric Manner, conſiſting of a Plintb, an up- 
per and a lower Tore, and a Scotia between them. 
Upon the Cornice ſtands the Shaft of the Pil- 
lar, which is about eleven Yards in Circumfe- 


rence. It conſiſts of eight large Pieces of Mar- 


ble; each of which is encircled at the Joints, 
with a Wreath of Laurel-Work, which covers 


the Cement of the Fiſures. And if it had not 


been injured by Time, it would look like one en- 
tire Stone of Marble, and has therefore been 
thought fo by ſome Hiſtorians, who have handed 
it down to Poſterity, that it conſiſted only of one 
Piece of Marble, and ridicule the Ignorance and 
Injudiciouſneſs of thoſe, who, they tell you, have 
been impoſed upon by the Wreaths of Braſs, 
which were only added for the fake of * 

ä There's 
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There's nothing of theſe brazen Wreaths or Tores 
to be ſeen at preſent, the Pillar, to prevent its 
falling to pieces, being bound round with-Iron 
Hoops. At the Top of the Pillar is carv'd the 
Name of the Emperor, who after the Statue was 
thrown down, lay'd the uppermoſt Stone of it. 
This Pillar bore ſome Reſemblance to thoſe men- 
tion d by Athenæus, who writes, that there were 
ſome tall round Pillars erected in Ægypt, made 
after the ſame Manner. They were cover'd at 
the Fiſſures with circular Wreaths, alternately 
white and black, one below another. Their Ca- 
pitals were alſo round, about which was a fine 
Sculpture of Roſes juſt opening. There were no 
Hutings in theſe Pillars, nor any coarſe Foliage 
(according to the Grecian Model) which enfolded 
it; but it was adorn'd with Dates, and the Fruit 
of young Late Trees, and a Sculpture of all kind 
of Flowers. Below theſe, is an Expreſſion of - 

tian Beans, intermix'd with Flowers, and a 
Foliage which projects beyond the Fiſſurè of the 
Capital. Thus it is that the Ægyßtians make and 
adorn their Pillars; and in building their Walls, 
it is their conſtant Practice to lay alternately a 
Row of white over a Row of black Bricks. I 
have ſeen the ſame Method in building their 
Walls among the Perſians and Syrians; the fineſt 
of which they built with Bricks, or Stones natu- 
rally variegated, the meaner ſort they colour'd ſe- 
veral ways with Paintings, and other Inventions 
of Art, The Wreaths or Tores beforemention'd, 
which were fix d to the Pillar of Conſtantine, were 
cary'd, as ſome Writers tell us, to preſignify the 
many Years Conſtantine ſhould live, and the ma- 
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ny Victories he ſhould obtain over his Enemies, 
I believe the Deſign of the Sculptor was only to 
expreſs, that the Laurel was facred to Apollo, and 


that this ancient Pillar ſupported the Image of 


him made in a ſtupendous Size. However that 
may be, it is certain that Conſtantine order'd it to 
be. call'd his own Statue, whether on the account 
of his many Victories, or whether he was better 
pleaſed with the Heatben Notion of that God than 
any other, fo that when he demoliſh'd other 


Heathen Idols, he commanded the Statue of a 


Delphick Apollo, and his Tripos to be fer up in the 
Hippodrom, as is obſerv'd by a German Orator, 
who addreſs d himſelf in a Panegyrick to Conſtan- 
tine, after the following Manner: When your Im- 
perial Majeſty turn d down to the Temple of Apollo, 
the moſt ſtately, the moſt beautiful Building in the 
World, you ſaw your favourite God offering to you 
his Crowns, a happy Preſage of Length of Days, 
and a Life extended beyond that of Neſtor. You 
Jaw him, you gazed on his Features, and beheld 
your own Likeneſs in him; who, as the ancient Po- 
ets have ſung, deſerv'd the Empire of the World. 
That auſpicious Period of Time ſeems to be now 
come, ſince you, like that God, are gay and youth- 


ful; like him ſalutary; like him a perſonable and a 


beautiful Prince. 

If the Turk, whom I employ'd to climb the 
Pedeſtal, had follow'd my Directions, (while I 
was obliged to appear a mere accidental Specta- 
tor) and held his Pearch true, I had diſcover'd 
the loweſt Stone of the Shaft, from a Notch he 
had cut in it, to have been nine Foot and four 


Digits high; and the Tore, which projected fix 


Digits 
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Digits beyond it, to have been a Foot and a half 
broad, I mean the Tore at the Foot of the Shaft, 
ſo that every Stone was ten Foot nine Inches 
high. The Height therefore of all the eight 
Stones was about eighty fix Foot and nine Inches. 
The whole Pillar was lengrhen'd beſides with an 
Abacus: placed on the uppermoſt Stone, and be- 
low with a Pedeſtal and its Cornice, and four Mar- 
ble Steps at the Bottom. The lowermoſt of theſe 
Steps is a Foot and fix Digits high; the ſecond of 
the ſame Height; the third and fourth, each of 
them a Foot and a half. There is no Diſcovery 
can be made, from what has been faid, where 
this prodigious Column, or rather where this Co- 
las ſtood. For fince neither Procoprus, nor any 
other Hiſtorian of thoſe Times, takes any Notice 
of the Forum call'd Ilaaziro, where Zonaras, 
and other modern Writers ſay it was erected, I 
was in ſome Suſpence, whether or no this was 
not the ſame with the Forum of Conſtantine. For 
it ſeem'd very probable to me, that Conſtantine 
had herein follow'd the Example of Trajan, in 
fetting up his Statue in the Forum, which went 
by his own Name. But I was ſoon clear d of this 
Difficulty, by the Authority of Socrates, (the Au- 
thor of the Diſſenfions among Chriſtians, ) who 
writes, that they are one and the ſame Place ; and 
that Arius, when he came near where the Forum of 
Constantine ſtood, expired with the falling of the 
Guts. But this is no leſs evident, if it be confi- 
der'd where the Palladium of Minerva ſtood; 
which, as Zonaras ſays, was convey'd by the 
Command of Conſtantine fromTroy to thePlacotum, 


and as Procopius adds, into the Forum of Con- 
| ſtantine. 
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Pantine. The Hirpines, ſays he, report, that Di- 
omedes met Aneas coming out of Troy, and that 
in Conformity to the Anſwer of the Oracle, be gave 
him the Image of Minerva, which be, with the 
Aſiſtance of Ulyſſes, had formerly brought from 
Troy, when they went thither to conſult the Ora- 
cle, bow Troy might be taken. Thee add farther, 
that Diomedes being indiſpþoſed, and conſulting the 
Oracle concerning his Recovery, it was foretsld 
by it, that be would never be well, till be lad 
given that Image to Eneas. The Romans pretend 
that they know nothing of this Image at preſent, 
yet they ſhew you an Image cut in Stone, which 
to this Day ſtands in the Eaſtern Part of the Tem- 
ple of Fortune, before the Statue of Minerva. 
The Statue is carv'd in a War- like Poſture, bran- 
diſhing, as in Battle, a Spear, dreſs'd in a long 
Garment, not repreſenting the Statue of Minerva, 
as ſhe is figured by the Greeks, but as deſcribed 
by the Zgyptians. The Inhabitants tell you, that 
Conſtantine order'd this Statue, which was placed 
in the Forum, call'd by his own Name, to be bu- 
ry'd under Ground. The Authorities that the 
Placoton and the Forum of Conſtantine are the 
fame Place ought to be regarded, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to come to the Knowledge of four of the 
Wards without them; for the third Ward. con- 
tains the Tribunal of the Forum of Conſtantine ; 
the ſixth reaches from the Forum of Conſtantine, 
to the Stairs againſt Sycæ, where is erected the 
Pillar of Conſtantine. The ſeventh extends itſelf 
with continual Portico's from the Right Hand 
Side of the Pillar of Conſtantine to the Forum of 
Tbecdgſius, and the eighth contains part * the 

orum 
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Forum of Conſtantine. When I was aſk'd by ſome 
Gentlemen who were curious that way, how Con- 
ftantine came by that Palladium, I anſwer'd, that 
was at an Uncertainty as to that. For Zonaras's 
Opinion of its being brought from Troy did not 
look very probable, ſince Trey was deſtroy d fo 
many Ages before it; and Strabo is hard put to ic 
to trace out the Place of its Situation. The Sto- 


ry of irs being brought from ancient Rome ſeems 


very improbable, fince it was often deſtroy'd by 
Fire, and the Inhabitants were entirely ignorant 
where it originally ſtood. Yet the Latin Hiſto- 
rians tell us, that Diamades preſented it to AEneas, 
that it was kept for ſome time at Lavinium, and 
that it was afterwards removed to Rome, and ſer 
up in the Temple of Veſta. The GreekHiſtorians 
are of another Opinion. Among theſe, Pauſa- 
mas, who wrote in the Time of Adrian, tells us, 
that it was held the moſt ſacred of any Thing in 
Athens, that it fell down from Heaven, that it 
was conſecrated by the Advice of all the Sena- 
tors, and placed in the Ciradel of Athens. There 
has been ſome Diſpute, whether it was made of 
Wood or Braſs, and whether it was a Figure or a 
Shield. Some ſay, that it was a facred Shield, 
ſuch as they had at Rome. Dion and Diodorus 
think otherwiſe, and tell us, that it was an Image 
made of Wood, three Cubits high, that it fell 
from Heaven into Peſſinus, a City of Phrygia, 
holding in her right Hand a Spear, in her left a 
Spinale and a Diſtaff. To me it ſeems to have 
been the Image of Pallas, whoſe Statue, where- 
ever it was placed, was call'd the Palladium. 
Procopius aſſerts, that the Statue which the Ro- 
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mans ſhew in the Temple of Minerva, is not cut 
after the Grecian Manner. For they carve her, 
as was mention'd before, in a fighting Poſture, 
with a Spear in her Hand, denoting by the Spear, 


her Courage; by her Shield, her Wiſdom, which 


repels all Attacks: She is cover'd with a Helmer, 


to intimate, that the Height of Wiſdom is not to 


be ſeen and diſcover'd: She bears an Olive- 
Tree as affording Matter of Light; and u 
on her Breaſt is cut a Medz/a, to illuſtrate th 


Quickneſs of Thought, and the ſurprizing Agili- 


ty of the Mind. She had alſo a Breaſt-Plate, on 
which was the Figure of a Night-Owl and a Gor- 
gon. The Night-Owl was an Emblem of the 
Depth of Prudence and Conduct; for Wiſdom 
dives into the Secrets and Darkneſſes of Nature. I 
wiſh the divine Palladium may guard all thoſe, 


who ſhall in future Times attempt the fame Tra- 
vels as I have done, and pray that they may be 


defended, as I have been, by that good Provi- 

dence, and that heavenly Wiſdom, the Wiſdom . 
of the Father, which amidſt all the Treacheries 

and Inſults of a barbarous People, and the almoſt 

incredible Dangers of a long Voyage, did not only 

ſupport and ſtrengthen, but did animate, enliven, 

and refreſh me. 
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Cu Ap, IV; 


Of the Fenate-Hlanſe; the Nympheum; 


the Statues of the Forum of Con- 
ſtantine; of the Philadelphium; the 
Muſæum; the Labarum and Sypa- 
rum; of the Death of Arius; of the 
Temples of Tellus, Ceres, Perſephone; 
of Juno aud Pluto. 


HE Porphyry Pillar, and the Senate-Houſe, 
is placed by the Author of the Ancient De- 


ſcription of the Wards, in the ſixth Ward, and the 


Nympheum in the fifth; but he does not tell us, 
how near they ſtood to one another. That they 
ſtood at a very little Diſtance, is evident both 
from Zonaras and Cedrinus, who write, that the 
Fire which happen'd in the Reign of Leo, burnt 
down the Senate-Houſe on the North Side of the 
Firum of Conſtantine, which was adorn'd with 
Statues of Braſs and Porphyry Marble, in which 
was placed the Porta of Diana of the Epheſians, 
a Preſent of Trajan, taken from the Scythians, con- 
raining a Deſcription of the Wars of the Giants, 
a Jupiter arm'd with Thunder, Neptune with his 


Trident, Apollo with his Darts and Quiver. In 


the lower Part of the Porta were figured the 
Giants attacking the Dragons, toſſing large Clods 
of Earth, and looking in a fierce and. a ſtern 

N 3 Manner. 
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Manner. Hither it was that the principal Men 
of the City uſually convened freely to debate of 
the important Affairs of the Government, whi- 
ther alſo the Emperor himſelf came in Proceſ- 
fion, when he receiv'd the Conſular Robes. It 
was a very noble and magnificent Building. The 
ſame Authors mention another ſpacious Edifice 
ſituate againſt it, which was conſumed by the 
ſame Fire, and was call'd the Nympbeum, becauſe 
the Marriage Rites were perform'd in this Place, 
as being capacious enough to hold the numerous 
Aſſemblies vehich attended thoſe Solemnities, 
They add farther, that on the Weſt Side of the 
fame Forum was placed a Statue of Minerva of 
Lyna:s. She had a Helmet on her Head, and a 
Shield in her Hand, on which was figured Medu- 


ſ with Snakes and Adders entwin'd round her 


Neck; for in this Manner the ancient Statuaries 
uſually carv'd Minerva. On the Eaſt Side of it 
was placed the Statue of an Ampbitrite, one of 
the Syrens, having her Temples encircled with 
Crabs Claws. The unknown Author of the Hiſto- 

of Conſtantinople ſays, that on the ſame Side of 
* Forum were placed the Statues of ſeveral H- 
rens, Which were call'd by ſome Sea-Horles; 
three of which, he tells you, were remaining in 
his Time, at a Place in the Suburbs call'd St. Ma- 
mas. On the North Side of the Forum was erect- 
ed upon a lofty Pillar a Figure of that Crols 
which Conſtantine ſaw in the Heavens. This 1s 
confirm'd by the Authority of moſt Hiſtorians, 
but principally by Euſeb:us, who although he is 


not expreſs as to his ſetting it up in the Forum of 


_ Conſtantine, yet as his Authority is not to be diſ- 


puted, 
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puted, when he aſſerts, that he fer it up in Ol 
Rome in the Heart of the City, tis reaſonable to 
believe that he did ſo at 2 ſince the 
ſame Writer aſſures us, that he ſet up a true Re- 
preſentation of the ſame Croſs in all his fineſt 
Buildings, and in the moſt remarkable Places of 
Conſtantinople. In Memory of which, as Sogo- 
men writes, Conſtantine? chang'd the moſt famous 
and moſt honourable War-like Standard among 
the Romans, which was always bore before their 
Princes, and to which the Soldiers were —— 
by Law to pay divine Adoration, into the Enfign 
of the Croſs, to bring them off from their hea- 
theniſh Rites, and idolatrous Worſhip. Pruden- 
tis, upon this Occaſion, has the following Lines: 


Chriſt's radiant Form uten the Standard roſe, 
Emboſt' d with ſparkling Gems, and burmiſh'd Gold, 
Which o'er the Purple Ground-work caſt a Light. 
No dreadful Shields hung on the blazon'd Flag; 
Chriſt's awful Name alme was there inſcrib d. 
While on its Top, ſure Sign of Victory, 

The Croſs triumphant blaz'd in coſtly Stones. 


Euſebius writes, that he faw the ſame Expreſſion 
of the Chri/1;an Standard in his Time. There was, 
fays he, @ tall Spear which was tranfoers'd near 
the Top with a ſbors piece of Weod, in the Figure 
of a Croſs, at the Top of which was a Crown made 
of precious Stones, and curioufly wrought with Gold, 
in the Middle of which were embrnder'd the two 
initial Letters of Jefus Chriſt, with the Greek Let- 
ter X, in the Form of a Croſs. The Enſign or 
Standard was fix'd to the tranfocrſe Part of the 


Hear. From this Deſcription of Euſebius, the 
| N 4 Difference 
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Difference between what was then called the La- 
barum and Syparum ſeems to be this; that the 
Labarum fignifies only a longer Piece of Wood 
tranſverſed near the Top with a ſhort Piece, and 
that the Syparum is the Veil, or Flag, which 


falls down from the tranſverſe Part. The Reli- 


gion of the old Romans was purely military, they 
worſhipp'd their Standards, and ſwore by them; 
which Cuſtom was aboliſh'd, upon the introdu- 
cing the Chriſtian Standard. 

I hope the Reader will pardon me, 1t I here go 
little out of my way, to vindicate the Story of 
onftantine's ſeeing the Croſs in the Heavens, from 

the Charge of Fiction and Impoſture. There is 
{ſcarce any Miracle, in my Opinion, which ſeems 
to be better atteſted than this, or which is capa- 
ble of being confirm'd by more Eye-witnefles; for 
Euſebius, who lived in thoſe Times, writes, that 
it was not only ſeen by Conſtantine himſelf, but 
alſo by his whole Army, and that too in the Mid- 
dle of the Day; and adds, that the Truth of the 
Fact was not only believed by the Chriſtians, but 
by thoſe who were Enemies to the Croſs of Chri/t, 
do prevalent was the Report of this Miracle, that 
the Inhabitants teſtify in the triumphal Arch, 

which they dedicated to Conſtantine, that he con- 
quer'd Maxentius by the immediate Direction and 
Aſſiſtance of the Divinity, although but a little 
before many of them were of Maxentius's Party, 
and Enemies to the Chriſtian Name: So that they 
did not, in that triumphal Arch, made in Honour 
of Conſtantine, change the Form of the Croſs into 
that of our Saviour's, but order'd it to be figur'd 
with ſuch Sculptures and Expreſſions, as wo 

carv 
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cary'd on the Arches of Trajan, Severus, and o- 
ther Roman Emperors, as appears by ſome fuch 
Monuments of Antiquity as are at preſent to be 
ſeen at Rome. I cannot conclude with fo much 
Certainty, that Nazarius was a Chriſtian, becauſe 
his Daughter Euphemia was ſuch, as I can, from 
his panegyrical Addreſs to Conſtantine. *'Tis the 
general Diſcourſe among the Gauls, fays he, that 
there was an Angelick Hoſt ſeen in the Air, and 
that they were ſent by God; and although Things of 
a celejtial Nature are imperceptible by human Sight, 
becauſe a ſimple and incompounded Subftance is nat 
properly the Object of our Senſes; yet, as he pro- 
ceeds, theſe your auxiliary Forces of Heaven, who 
are cloath'd with viſible Appearances, attended up- 
on you, as Witneſſes of your great Merits, and then 
withdrew into their etherial Manſions. But of what 
Species of” the Creation were theſe exalted Spirits? 
Of what Firmneſs and Vigour of Body; of what 
Largeneſs of Limbs? Their glittering Shields blaz'd 
in an awful Manner, and the Splendour of their 
celeftial Armour was terrible: They march'd in 
ſuch formidable Array, that they ſeem d to wait on 


you as your Guards. This ⁊vas the Language which 


was heard among them : We are flying to the Af 
ſtance of Conſtantine. Beings of a heavenly Na- 
ture may be alle' d to triumph, and there's an Am- 
bition which becomes them. This noble Army of 
Spirits who deſcended from above, were ſent down 
by Omnipotence itſelf, and gloried that they fought 
for you. Bur I ſhall add nothing farther of our 
Author, and ſhall only obſerve, that ſome Hiſto- 
rians take Notice, that this large Croſs was plac'd 
upon a ailded Column in the W 
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which was the Poets College, and, as the following 
Inſcription ſhews, was built near the Porphyry 
Pillar. 

Upon the Porphyry Pillar in the Philade!phium. 
Muſelius publick Acts aloud proclaim, 

A firm Attachment to the Emperor's Service. 


This fam d Muſeum, ſacred Seat of Learning 
He rais d, and piac d bis Prince's Picture here, 


And another chus. 


This Building is an Honour to the Learn d, 
One of the City's brighteſt Ornaments, 
A Spur to laudable and virtuous Actions, 

A great Encouragement to virtuous Men. 


And again. 


The good Muſelius, fleddily believing 
The heavenly >iy@» to be truly God, 


This Structure made an Off ring to his Service. 


Julian, the Prefect of the City, ſet up 2 gilded 
Statue of Anaſtaſius before the College of the Po- 
ets, on which was inſcribed a Couple of elegant 
Verſes; yet no Mention is made in them, in what 
Part of the City this College was built. When a 
Report was made to Manuel the Emperor, that 
from antient Times, on the Welt Side of the Fo- 
rum of Conſtantine, there had ſtood in the Nich 
of the Wall rwo female Statues made of Braſs, one 
a Roman, the other an Hungarian Woman; and 
that the Statue of the Roman Woman projected, 
by Reaſon of its Crazineſs, beyond its Baſe, and 
the Statue of the Hungarian Woman ſtood fixed 


m 
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in its Station; he ſent ſome Workmen to erect 
the Roman, and demoliſh the Hungarian Statue, 
thinking by this Means, that the Affairs of New- 
Rome would take a new Turn of Proſperity and 
Succeſs. In the ſame Forum, among other ele- 
gant Statues of famous Men, was the Statue of 
Longinus, who had been Prefect of the City, on 
which was cut the following Inſcription, made 
by Arabius. 


Iberia, Perſis, and the diſtant Nile, 

The Solymzans, Indians, and Armenians, 

With all th" extended Regions of the Weſt, 

The Colchi, bordering near to Caucaſus, 

Which hides its tow'ring Head amongſt the Clouds, 
And all the flew ry Plains of fair Arabia, 
Longinus' Expedition can atteſt ; 

With what Diſpatch he flew to treat of Peace, 
And with what Speed ſucceſsfully return'd. 


I ſhall take no Notice of the Statue of Themiſtius 
the Philoſopher, plac'd near the Forum of Conſtan- 
tine, whom Valentinian had dignified with the 
Title of Prefect of the City, and to whom the 
Emperor Valens had done more Honour by his 
Writings, than any Statue or high Station what- 
ſoever. Socrates gives us the following Account 

of the Death of Arius, the Ring- leader of the 
dect of the Arians. Arrius, ſays he, when he had 
made his Appearance before Conſtantine the Great, 
at his coming out of the Palace, attended by the 
Life-Guards, of which Euſebius was Comman- 
der, and paſſing thro'the City, gaz d at by Crowds 
of People; when he came near the Porphyry Pil- 
lar in the Forum of Conſtantine, and —_ — 
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formed upon Enquiry, where there was a Privy, 
he repairs thither under a ſtrange Terror and De- 
ſpondency of Mind, where being oppreſſed with 
an uncommon falling of the Bowels, his ſtrait 
Gur fell from him, which was followed by a 
large Effuſion of Blood, which brought away his 
ſmall Guts, his Liver, and his Spleen, fo that he 
died inſtantly. The fame Author adds, that this 
Privy was ſtanding in his Time. There 1s no- 
thing however remaining at preſent in the Forum 
of Con/tantine, but the Perphyry Pillar, for the 
Ground of it is wholly rebuilt upon. Near the 
Pillar there ſtands a Caravan/era, or a Place built 
for the Entertainment of Strangers; and near 
that, a Twrkih Moſque, built by Hali Baſſa, the 
Veftibule or Porch of which is large, made of 
Marble, and adorned with fix ſhining Pillars, 
four of white, and two of Thebaick Marble; the 
Shafts of which meaſure at the bottom of them 
ſeven Foot and four Digits in Circumference. 
Theſe, tho' they are very tall Columns, Have 
each of them, according to the Turki/h Manner, 
two Baſes; the lowermoſt of which was Marble, 
and the other Braſs. This Way of Building they 
learned from the Greeks, who generally raiſed 
their Pedeſtals with a very high Cormce. Not 
far from this Moſque there ſtands a School, or 
College, inhabited by the Profeſſors of the Ma- 
hometan Divinity. There's a quadrangular Por- 
zico runs round it, which is ſupported with eigh- 
teen Pillars, Part of which conſiſt of green, and 
Part of white Marble. A little below that of Ali- 
Baſſa ſtands another Moſque. Tis ſeated on the 
higheſt Eminence of the ſecond Valley, and has a 
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Marble Veſtibule, adorned with fix Columns; two 
of which are made of Porphyry Marble variega- 
ted, two of white Marble with Sky coloured 
Streaks, and two of a dark green Marble ſtained 
with White. From ſome Things, which, as I 
remarked before, ſtood on the ſecond Hill, you 
diſcover the Situation of Part of the third Ward, 
(in which was built the Tribunal of the Forum 
of Conſtantine) and almoſt all the fifth and fixth 
Ward. I would obſerve alſo in this Place, that 
Dionyfius places the Temples of Tellus, Ceres, 
Projerpina, Juno and Pluto, partly on the Emi- 
nencies of the ſecond Hill, and partly on the Plain 
on the Sea-Shore below it. He places the Tem- 
ple of Tellus in particular beyond the Bay, with- 
out the Walls of Old Byzantium. He tells us, 
That this Temple is open at Top, to ſhew the Free- 
dom of the Earth in her Productions, and that the 
Walls of it are built of a fine poliſhed Stone. He 
adds farther, That above the Temple of Tellus, 
ſtood the Temples of Ceres and Proſerpina, which 
were beautified with a large Collection of fine Paint- 
ings, the curious Reliques of preceding Times, and 
with Statues no Ways inferior to them, finiſhed in 
the moſt elaborate Manner. The Temples of Juno 
and Pluto, he tells us, were ſituate where the Sea 
winds off from the Continent ; and that nothing was 
remaining of them in his Time, but the Names of 
them only, He continues, That Cyrus in bis Ex- 
pedition againſt the Scythians, in Return of the 
Preparations made againſt him by the Byzantians, 
burnt down the Temple of Juno; and that Philip 
of Macedon, when he was carrying on the Siege of 
Byzantium, and wanted ſome Materials for that 
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Purpole, demoliſbed the Temple of Pluto; and that the 
Names of each of theſe Temples ſtill continued: For 
the Temple of Pluto was called Acra Plutonis, a 
was the Temple of Juno called Acra Herza; and 

laftly, that in theſe Temples, the Youth conſtantly 
at the Beginning and End of the Year, offered their 
Sacrifices, It will appear more probable, that 
theſe Acre were ſeated on ſome Eminencies of 
the ſecond Hill, rather than in the Plain below it, 
becauſe there is not the leaſt Appearance of either 


of them in that Place: So that when Dionyſius re- 


cords it, that theſe Acre of Pluto and Fun, were 
firuate very near the Sea-Shore, he muſt intend 
only that they were only the Points of ſome 
Dock, or Haven. If this be not his Meaning, 
the Acræ here mentioned ought to be interpret- 
ed the Sea-Shores; but I have enlarged more 
fully on this Matter in my Treatiſe of the Boſ- 


_ porus. 


5 


EAA. 
Of the Sevemh Ward. 


HE Antient Deſcription of the Wards tells 

us, that the Situation of rhe ſeventh Ward, 

in Compariſon with the ſixth, is more upon the 
Level, altho' at the Extremity of one of its Sides, 
it falls with a greater Declivity into the Sea; and 
from hence I concluded, that there could be little 
Difficulty in diſcovering where this Ward ſtood. 
Bur this Deſcription of it is not peculiar to it, but 
common 
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common alſo ro other Wards. For as to what 
the Author adds, that this Hard ſtretches it ſelf 
with very long Portico's from the Right Hand of 
the Pillar of Con/tantine, to the Forum of Theods- 
fius; as it does alſo on the other Side of it down 
to the Sea-Shore, extended in the fame Manner: 
could make no more Obſervations from this Ac- 
count of it, than I could from the Buildings which 
are mentioned to be contained in it, fince the very 
Remembrance of them is entirely loſt. I there- 
fore conſidered with my ſelf, what the Author 
might probably be underſtood to mean by the 
Right Hand of the Pillar of Conflantine, In this 
Difficulty I bad Recourſe ro Livy, who ſays, that 
Romulus has determined all the Wards, which 
reach from Eaſt to Weſt, to be the Right Hand 
Wards, and all the Wards which extended from 
South to North to be Left Hand Wards. But I 
could not explain the Difficulty this Way; for 
by this Means I had made this Ward to ſtretch it 
ſelf Southward ; whereas I ſhall ſhew plainly in 
another Place, that it extended it felt to « North. 
Nor could the Geographical Method give me any 
Light into this Matter; for when theſe Gentle- 
men take the Altitude of the Pole, they look full 
North, ſo that the Eaſt lies directly on their Right 
Hand. Varro, who has defined to an Exactneſt 
the four Parts of the Heavens, following the A. 
ſtrological Scheme, has given me ſome Inſight into 
this Matter: He tells us, that the South lies di- 
rectly before us, and the North behind us, ſo that 
the Eaſt lies to the left Hand, and the Weſt to the 
Right. I judged by this Diviſion of the Heavens 


into four Parts, that the ſeventh Ward was ſitu- 
| ate 
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ate Weſtward of the Pillar of Conſtantine; and 
was in Suſpence, whether the Author of the 
Deſcription followed the Diviſion of Romulus, or 

that of the Aſtrolagers. I was therefore under 
greater Heſitation than I was before, till after a 
diligent Enquiry I made a Diſcovery where the 
Column of Theadgſius ſtood, and of ſome Foot- 
ſteps of the Churches of Anaſtaſia and Hirena, 
by which I perceived that the ſeventh Ward de- 
ſcended from the Top of the Promontory down 
to the Bay, and that this Author had deſcribed 
its Situation more diſtinctly,” had he told us, that 
as you go from Eaſt to Weſt, the ſeventh Ward 
extends it ſelf on the right Hand, from the Pillar 
of Conſtantine, to the Forum of T heodofius. In 
this Ward antiently were erected ſeveral fine Build- 
ings, which ſtood on the ſame Ground here the 
moſt famous Place of Merchandize in the. City, 
by the Turks called Bezeſſan, or their Exchange, 
ſtands at preſent, and where the moſt valuable 
Goods of all Kinds are kept, as they were in the 
Reigns of the Chriſtian Emperors, in the Build- 
ing called the Lampterum, which I believe for- 
merly ſtood in another Place. I am prevailed 
upon to be of this Opinion, when I confider the 
Ruines occafioned by the Fire, which happened 
in the Reign of Juſtinian; and which, as Cedri- 
nus relates, deſtroyed, among other Edifices, the 
Church of St. Sophia, the Place where they kept 
the Records of it, the Octagon, the Baths of Zeux- 
i pus, and the famous Structure of the Lampterum, 
ſo called, by reaſon of the L:ghts burning there 
every Night. This Building was roofed with 


Wood, where the moſt coſtly Commodities, ſuch 
as 
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as Silks, Velvets, and the richeſt Brocades wers 
repoſited. In ſhort, this Fire conſumed every 
Thing, which the former Fire had ſpar'd. I 
might not improperly have called it Aapzngees, 

which in Latin fignifies Lucerne, as tis confirms 
ed by the Authorities of Livy and Plim. 


. 


— — 


Crap. VI. 


Of the Street called Taurus, the Forum 
of Theodoſius, the Pillar of Theodo- 
frus with Wind; mg Stairs, of the Te 
trapylum, the Pyramidical Engine of 
the Winds, the Statues of Arcadius 


and Honorius, of the Churches of Hi- 
rena and Anaſtaſia, and the Rocks 
called Scyronides. 


HEN I was quite out of Heart as to 

the Diſcovery of the ſeventh Ward, and 

the Taurus, without which no Diſcov could 
be made of the eighth Ward, I made the beſt En- 
quiry I could after ſome other Buildings, which 
might lead me into the Knowledge of them. And 
after I had ſearched for the Situation of the Pillar 
of Theodofius for a conſiderable Time, I was in- 
formed by ſome antient Perſons; that it ſtood on 
the Top of the Promontory, where the Plain of 
the third Hill extends it alf, which is near the 
New Bagnio built by Bejazce the PR 
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who had demoliſhed that Pillar above forty 
Years before I came to Byzantium, that he might 
build his Bagnio with more Convenience. Be- 
yond that Bath, Northward, there is a broad Way, 
where there are three Bookſellers Shops, and an 
antient Ciſtern; more towards the South is the 
Seraglio. This broad Way widens Eaſtward into 
a large Ares, at the farther End of which is the 
Sepulchre of Bajazet the Emperor, with a 
Moſque, and a Caravanſera. Cedrinus relates, 
that this Pillar of Theodofius is, in all Parts, like 
that which was erected by Arcadius, and is ſtill 
ſtanding in the Xerolophum, which I ſhall have 
Occaſion to deſcribe hereafter. Zonaras writes, 
that the Pillar in the Taurus, erected at the Ex- 
pence of Theodofius, whereon were expreſſed the 
Trophies he took, and his well-fought Battles 
with the Scythians, and barbarous Nations, 
with his own Statue at the Top of it, was 
thrown down by an Earthquake, the fame Year 
that Old Rome was taken. Anaſtafius the Empe- 
ror ordered many curious Pieces of Braſs Work- 
manſhip to be demoliſhed, and new caſt into his 
own Statue. Among theſe was a famous Statue 
of Conſtantine the Great, which, with other Sta- 
tues, made a large Equeſtrian Statue, which was 
gilded, dignified with his own Name and Title, 
and placed on the ſame Pillar, where before had 
ſtood the Statue of Theodaſius. T would obſerve 
here by the By, that the Street called the Taurus 
was the fame Place, where the Pillar of Ther 
dofrus ſtood ; and from hence I would obſerve far- 
ther; that the ſeventh Ward ſtood on the Top 
and Sides of the third Hill. And although the 
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ſeventh Yard does not contain the Forum of The- 
odofrus, yet it is not improbable that it was but at 
a ſmall Diſtance from it, not only if we conſider 
how exactly Conſtantinople emulated Old Rome; 


but alſo, if any Dependence may be had on the 
Authority of Evagrius, who aſſerts, that the Fire 


which happened in the Reign of Leo, burnt down 


all the Edifices from the Forum of Conſtantine, to 
the Forum of Taurus. An antient Native of Con- 
ſtantinople informed me, that in his Time the Fo- 
rum of Taurus, and the Pillar of Theodofius 
ſtood in the ſame Place, and that it was like the 
Hippodrom, full of wild and uncultivated Trees. 
And becauſe it was only a Shelter for Thieves and 
Robbers, the Emperor Mahomet, who t90k the Ci- 
ty, voluntarily beſtowed the Ground on 72 who 

would build upon it, That the Forum Piſtorium, 
or Bread- market, ſtood on Part of the Ground of 
the Forum of Tbeodoſius, or at leaſt was very near 
to it, I conjecture from Zanaras, who ſays, that 
as the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas was coming 
out of his Palace, ſituate at the Golden Fountain, 
and near the Porta Aurea, the People purſued 
him grievouſly with Railery and Invective from 
the Forum Piſtorium, as far as the Pillar of Con- 


flantine, The unknown Author of the Hiſtory of 


Conſtantinople is of the ſame Opinion, as to the 
Situation of the Taurus, and the Pillar, and tells 
us, That the Pillar flood in a paved Court, near 
the Forum Piſtorium; and adds, hat in the ſame 
Place there was a ſquare Building, with four 
Gates, and four Portico's round it, which he call; 
the Tetrapylum, which before was called Quatri- 


vium. Cedrinus places the Tetrapylum not far 
O 2 from 
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from the Forum of Taurus, when he tells us, 
that the Fire in Leo's Time, deſtroyed two large 
Churches, adorned with all Kinds of curious 
Stones; one not far from the Tetrapylum, the 
other adjoining to the Forum of Taurus. The 
ſame Author, ſpeaking of another Fire, which 
happened in the fame Emperor's Reign, writes, 


that it conſumed all the Buildings from the Te- 


trapylum, covered with Plates of Braſs, to the 
Church. The Author of the Deſcription of the 
Wards writes, that there was in Conſtantinople one 
gilded Tetrapylum, but does not mention in what 
Ward it ſtood. Fhannes the Rhetorician (as he is 
cited by Evagrius) tells us, that in the Reign of 
Zeno the Emperor, one Mamianus, an eminent 
Senator, built at Conſtantinople ſome handſome 
Portico s, and that between two of them he built 


a Tetrapylum, as a Boundary to both, which he 


ſplendidly adorned with Braſs and Marble Pillars; 
and adds, that in his Time the Portico's bore the 
Name of ſome Emperor, and chat large Stones of 
Proconneſiam Marble, the Reliques of their antient 
Beauty and Magnificence, lay on the Ground, but 
that there was not the leaſt Sign of the Tetrapy- 


lum remaining. The unknown Author above- 


mentioned ſays, that in this Tetrapylum, over the 
Pillars; there was a Chamber, where the Em- 
pref, and the Relations of the Emperor deceaſed, 
received the News of his Death; and having their 
Faces veiled, bewailed his Departure till fix o 
Clock in the Evening, when meeting the Corpſe 
paſſing by, they attended it to the Church of the 
Apoſiles, where they uſually buried their 9 — 

0 — 


rors. The Tetrapylum ſeems to me to have 


merly 
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merly been the Temple of Janus Quadrifrons, and 
ſtood near the Capitol. It had, like that of Ol 
Rome, four Doors, denoting the four Seaſons of 
the Year. For Janus takes his Name ab eunds, 
and therefore all Paſſages are ſaid to be ſacred to 
him, and the Doors of all Temples are called Ja- 
nus. Some Authors tell us, that in the Forum 
Piſtorium there was a quadrilateral Pyramid. Ce- 
drinus defines this Tetraſceles to be a quadrilate= 
ral Engine, invented to ſhew in what Point of 
the Compaſs the Wind ſtood, and adds, that 
Theodofius the Great erected a Machine in the 
Form of a Pyramid, adorned with ſeveral Fi- 
gures of Animals; of Plants, of Fruits, of gilded 
Bunches of Pomegranates, and naked Cupids, in 
Baſſo Relievo. Some of theſe. Cupids were cut in 
a gay ſmiling Humour, ſome of the Uppermoſt 
were wantoning, and playing their little Tricks 
with thoſe who were balow them, while others 
were dancing. There was carved upon it a Set 
of young Fellows playing upon brazen Pipes. On 
the Top of the Pyramid was a Van, or Weather- 
cock, which ſhewed in what Corner the Wind 
fat. The Starues of Arcadius and Honorius were 
placed near the Statue of Theodsfius their Father; 
that of Arcadius in an Eaſtern, and that of 
Honorius in a Weſtern Nich. Socrates, who has 
wrote the Hiſtory of the Chriſtians, tells us, that 
Valens the Emperor built out of the Ruines of 
Chalcedon, a large Agueduct, which he brought 
into the City, and which ſupplied a very capaci- 
ous Ciſtern, built by Clearchus, who was Prefect 
of Conſtantinople, and which, in his Time, was 


called the Ciſſern, or, as the original Word in So- 
O 3 crates 
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crates ſeems more properly to ſignifie, the Lake 

of Theodofius. Zonaras and Cedrinus call this Lake 

a Nympheum, and add to the Authority of Secra- 
tes, that the Prefect of the City celebrated there 

a great Feſtival, and very ſplendidly entertained 

all the People. I would remark from theſe Cita- 

tions, that the Place which Socrates calls the Fo- 

rum of Theodoſius, is called by Zonaras and Ce- 

drinus, the Taurus, and that they are both the 

fame Forum, and that the Nympheum here men- 

tioned is different from the Nympheum which is 

ſituate near the Forum of Conſtantine, over againſt 

the Senate-Houſe, and where they uſually folem- 

nized their Weddings, as has been obſerved be- 

fore. The Author of the Antient Deſcription, 
Sc. writes, that the Carofian Bagnio's were fo 

called from Cargſa, the Daughter of the Empe- 

ror Valens; but he does not tell us in what Part 

of the third Hill they ſtood, nor could I diſcover 

when I was at Conſtantinople, whether they are 

entirely in Ruines, and others built in the Room 

of them, (as there are very large ones at preſent 

on the Top and the Sides of the third Hill, which 

the Turks have built) or not. The fame Author 

places the Churches of St. Hirena and Anaſtafia 

in the ſeventh Vara, but does not mention in 

what Part of it. Nor is it poſſible to find out 

their Situation, but from the Hiſtorical Accounts 

we have received of it, which fay, that when 
the City was taken by the Franks and the Veneti- 
ans, a Fire began at the Synagogue of the Sara- 
cens, in that Part of the City which declines to- 
wards the Sea Northward, very near to the- 


Church of St. Hirena. That this Church ſtood 
| | within 
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within the Precinct of the Seragho, I was firſt in- 

formed by ſome antient People of the City; I af- 
terwards took Notice of a lofty Tower which 
ſtood without the Precinct of the Seragho, which 
was ſituate on the Eaſt Side of the third Hill. It 
was a ſquare Building, and is ſtill called by the 
Vulgar Hirene; but whether it was the Church 
of St. Hirene, or the Empreſs Hirena, I cannot 
tell. I find among the Monuments of antienc 
Learning, that there were three Churches at Con- 
ftantingple dedicated to St. Hirena. The firſt was 
called the Old Church of St. Hirena, which, as So- 
crates writes, was built by Conſtantine the Great, 
and ſtood near the Church of St. Sophia. The 
ſecond, I am now ſpeaking of, ſtood on the third 
Hill; and the third, as Procop:us fays, was built 
by Fuſtinian, at the Mouth of the Bay called Ce- 
ras, or Carnu, and was called the Church of St. 
Hirena the Martyr. Some Authors write, that 
the Church of Anaſtaſia was built in that Place, 
where the new Bezeſtan, or new Bajilica now 
ſtands: Others that it was ſituate near the Ci- 
ſtern, ſupported with Abundance of Marble Pil- 
lars, and ſtands between the Baſilicas of the Fo- 
rum, and the Tomb, and Caravanſera of Baja- 
zet the Emperor. Sozomen writes, that when St. 
Gregory went from Nazianzum to Conſtantinople, 
he preached in a ſmall Church built by his Audi- 
tors, which was afterwards very much enlarged 
by ſucceeding Emperors, and was alſo beautified 
and adorned in the moſt expenſive Manner, and 
was called the Church of St. Anoftefia. Whether 
it was ſo called, becauſe St. Gregory by his Ser- 
mons preached in this Church had revived the 
_ Conſtitutions and Decrees of the Council of Nice; 
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er whether, as he adds, it went by that Narne, 
becauſe a Woman big with Child, falling from 
the upper Gallery, and dying upon the Spot, was 
reſtored to Lite again by the joint Prayers of the 
Congregation then preſent, I ſhall nor derermine. 
However tis plain from this Paſſage of Sogo- 
men, that thoſe Hiſtorians are grievouſly in the 
wrong, who ſay, that this Church was built 
in Memory of St. Anaſtaſia, a Roman Saint. In 
my Treatiſe of the Thracian Boſporus, I have 
ſhewn, that on the North Side of the third Hill 
there riſe ſome Rocks from the lowermoſt Emi- 
nencies of it, which were call'd Scironides, by 
thoſe who firſt tranſplanted a Colony from Mega- 
ra and Corinth, to Byzantium. Theſe Rocks were 
fo call'd, becauſe of the Reſemblance they bear 
to the Scironides, which grow between | Corinth 
and Megara. I ſhall take the Freedom here juſt 
to mention what's worth obſerving on the third 
Hill. On the Top of it ſtands the Tomb of Ba- 
jaget the Emperor, near a Caravanſera, and a 
large Moſque which was built by him, after the 
Likeneſs of the Church of St. Sophia, which is 
roof'd with Brick-work, and cover'd with Lead. 
It has a large Porch or Veſtibule, pav'd with white 
Marble, and is ſurrounded — four Portico's, 
which are ſupported with Columns of the choi- 
ceſt Marble. In the Middle of it is a fine Foun- 
tain, which falls into a large Baſon, which emits 
the falling Water through ſeveral little Cocks. 
The Moſque and Veſtibule is ſurrounded on three 
Sides with a large Area, which is encloſed partly 
with Walls, partly with a Caravanſera; and 
on the fourth Side tis encompaſs d with a Garden 

| adjoining, 
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adjoining, in the Middle of which is the Tomb 
of Bajazet, in a ſmall Edifice built in a cylindrick 
Form. On the Top of the third Hill ſtands the 
Seragho, where the Emperor's Concubines con- 
ſtantly reſide; tis enclosd with a high Wall, 
which, at my firſt Arrival at Conflantinople, was 
more than two Miles in Comp The preſent 
Emperor Solyman has taken up a Place in the 
Middle of this Precinct, where he is laying a Foun- 
dation for a Caravanſera, and his future Sepul- 
chre, which are now building with the moſt ele- 
gant Marble, brought from ſeveral Parts of the 
Turkiſh Dominions, ſo that you may ſee infinite 
Kinds of it lying about the Building, not lately 
dug out of the Quarry, but ſuch as for many Ages 
has been uſed in the Palaces of ſeveral Princes 
and Emperors, not only at Byzantium, but in 
Greece, and all AÆgyßpt. In the ſeventh Ward I 
ſaw three ancient Ciſterns, nat taken Notice of in 
the Deſcription of the Wards; one in the Forum 
of Taurus, another between the Tomb of Bajazet 
and the Bezeſtan, both of which are ſupported 
with Marble Pillars. The third was built on a 
Clift of the third Hill, which faced the North, 
of which there are yet remaining fix Corinthian 
Pillars, very large and tall, made of Arabian Mar- 
ble, and curiouſly wrought. Below the Baſe of 
the Pedeſtal was lay'd an Earthen Pipe which 
convey'd Water into a Ciſtern made of Brick, 
whoſe Roof alſo, which is Brick-work, is ſup- 
ported with twenty ſquare Brick Pillars. A little 
above the Ciſtern there was formerly a Court be- 
longing to a Chriſtian Church, which the Turks 
demoliſh'd, to repair and beautify W _ 

ouſes 
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Houſes. On that Side of the Hill which extends 
itſelf Weſtward, there ſtands a Moſque, whoſe 
Veſtibule is ſupported with twelve Pillars, fix of 
which are of Arabian Marble. Above this Moſque 
there ſtands another, which is alſo ſupported with 
Pillars, and was formerly a Church dedicated to 
St. Theodorus. This however is not the ſame 
Church which Procepius ſays Fuſtinian built in a 
Place call'd Rheſium. There is another Chriſtian 
Church, now a Moſque, ſtanding between the 
Seraglio, and the Tomb which the Emperor Soly- 
man built for his Son Mahomet, which is incruſt- 


ed with ſeveral Kinds of Marble, e varie. 


gated. 
CHap. VII. 

Of the eighth Ward, and the Hind-part 
of the third Hill. 


Wards, that the eighth Ward was ſituate on 

South Side of the third Hill, though it ſays, 
that the eighth Ward, on the Side of the Taurus, 
is not le by the Sea, and may be look'd up- 
on to be rather a narrow than a broad Piece of 
Ground, though this Defect is ſufficiently amend- 
ed by its great Length. For by this Deſcription 
of it, I am left altogether in Suſpence, whether 
it lye North or South. But I diſcover the Situa- 


I Cannot find by the Ancient Deſcription of the 
e 


tion of the eighth Ward from hence, that the 


Author of the Deſcription tells us, that it _— 
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ed part of the Forum of Conſtantine, and a Porti- 
co on the left Side of it, as far as the Taurus, and 
that the ſeventh Yard ſtretch'd itſelf from the 
right Hand of the Pillar of Conſtantine, to the F. 
rum of Theodofuus. I obſerve from theſe Authori- 
ties, that part of the Promontory, which reaches 
from Sea to Sea, ſituate between the P 

Pillar and the Taurus, was divided into the No 
and South Side, and that the Porticos on the right 
and left extending themſelves from the Pillar of 
Con/tantine to the Taurus, parted the ſeventh and 
eighth Ward; the former of which contain'd the 
right Hand Portico's, and the latter, the left. 
There's nothing to be ſeen of theſe Portico's at 
preſent, bur only the broad Way which runs from 
the Church of St. Sophia to the Land-Wall. This 
Ward contains alſo the Capitol, and the Bafilica 
of Theodofius; both of which, tis very probable, 
ſtood near the Pillar and Forum of J. Jeodofrus, It 
is no leſs evident from Zanaras and Cedrinus, that 
the Fire in Leo's Time conſumed the Senate- 
Houſe, built for the Diſpatch of publick Bufineſs 
by the great Council of the Empire, and for the 
Conveniency of the Emperor, when Conſul, to 
preſide over them. This Senate-Houſe, as the 
ſame Authors add, had twelve Pillars curiouſly 
variegated, made of Trojan Marble, which were 
twenty five Foot high, the Root of it being 
ſupported with four Arches. This Houſe, ac- 
cording to theſe Writers, was about two hundred 
and forty Foot long, and and a hundred and fifty 
Foot broad, I am inclin'd to believe, from what 
I have mention'd upon this Occaſion, that it was 


either the Capitol, or the Bafilica of Ti Ang, 
or 
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For it is plain from modern Hiftortans, that theſe 
two Structures, by whomſoever they were rebuilt 
after the Fire, loſt their Names, and they tell us, 
that in the Taurus there was a Palace, and a Place 
for the Entertainment of Strangers. And theſe 
Authorities are ſtrengthen d by ſome ancient Peo- 
ple of Conſtant inopie, who atteſt, that in their Re- 
membrance, near the Mint-Houſe, where they 
now coin their Money, there ſtood a ſpacious Pa- 
lace, inhabited, as ſome ſay, by Mabomet who 
took the City, before he built the great encloſed 
Palace which ſtands upon the firſt Hill, and that 
ſome of the Sultans have ſince beautified their 
Palaces out of the Ruins of the former. The 
Place of Entertainment, or rather the Church, 
which ſtood to the South-weſt of the Taurus, I 
ſaw entirely demoliſh'd, and the Pillars of it car- 
ried off, to build a Caravanſera, which the Em- 
peror Sohman erected in Memory of his Son, 
whom he dearly lov'd. I leave it to the Greek 
Prieſts to make the Enquiry, whether this was 
not the ſame with the Church of St. Paul, which 
ſtood in the ſeventh Fard, though I could never 
yet meet with one of them, who could give me 
Inſight into this Matter. * | 
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Cup. VIII. 


Of the umth Ward; of the Temple of 
Concord; of the Granaries of Alexan- 
dria and Theodoſius; of the Baths of 
Anaſtaſia; of the Houſe of Craterus; 

, the Modius, and the Temple of the 


San aud Moon. 


HAT the ninth Ward was ſituate behind 

the third Hill, partly on the Clifts which 

lyc under the Ridge of it, and partly on thoſe 
which lye at the Bottom of it, and partly on the 
Shore of the Propontis, extending itlelf as far as 
the Gardens call'd Blanche; I am convinced, a- 
mong other Authorities, principally by the Au- 
thor of the Deſcription, &c. who ſays, that the 
ninth Ward is all a Declivity, and bounded by the 
Sea, as alſo from the Account he gives of the 
eighth Ward, which as it is not terminated on 
the Side of the Taurus, by any Part of the Sea, I 
have Reaſon to believe, took up the Plain on the 
Top of the third Hill, but not the Deſcents be- 
low it, and that the ninth Ward lies partly under 
the eighth, on that Side of it, which extends 
from the T aurusSouthward towards the Sea of the 
Propontis, and was partly fituate alſo on the two 
Declivities ; one of which deſcends from the Tau- 
rus to South, South-weſt, the other from the 


Houſes of the Fanizaries to the South. You a 
. | ; a of 
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alſo diſcover by the Situation of the Temple of 
Concord, where the ninth Ward ſtood, which 
though it be not expreſsly declared by the Author 
of the Deſcription; yer Reaſon, and the Authority 
of other Writers, will lead us into that Diſcove- 
| For Evagrius, deſcribing the Fire which 
happen'd in Leo's Time, ſays, that it raged in a 
frightful Manner on the North Side of the City, 
from the Boſpborian Haven to the old Temple of 
Apollo; on the South, from the Port of Julian, 
to the Houſes ſeated at a ſmall Diſtance from the 
Temple of Concord; and in the Middle Part of 
the City, from the Forum of Conſtantine to the 
Taurus; and farther, that it extended itſelf in 
Length to the Diſtance of five Furlongs. From 
hence it is diſcoverable, that the Fire * all 
that Part of the ninth Ward, through which you 
may draw a ſtrait Line from the Taurus to the 
Propontts, And this would evidently appear to 
any one, who would walk the five Furlongs from 
the Forum of Conſtantine to the Forum of Taurus, 
and there fix a Mark, and ſhould afterwards walk 
Weſtward from the Port of Julian, through the 
Plain on the Sea Shore, to the Diſtance of five 
Furlongs more, and ſhould there fix another 
Mark, and ſhould compare that Mark with ano- 
ther fix'd at the Taurus, he would vary very little 
as to the Situation of the Temple of Concord. But 
that, and the Church of St. T homas the Apoſtle are 
now entirely in Ruins. If we conſider the Rules 
generally obſerved in Architecture, tis reaſonable 
to believe, that the Granaries of Theodoſius ſtood 
near the Port of Theodofius, which was ſituate in 


the Gardens now call'd Blanche. There a” no 
ort 
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Port either in the eighth or ninth Ward, but in 
that Part of the twelfth Ward which adjoins to 
the ninth, is the Port of Theodofius, of which I 
ſhall ſpeak more largely hereafter. Above the 
Blanche to the North, there ſtands a Temple up- 
on an Eminence, call'd Myreleos; in the Infide of 
which was a Ciſtern, the Roof of which is ſup- 
ported with about ſixty Marble Pillars. In the 
Place of this Ciſtern there was formerly a Grana- 
ry, which Su:das, though very improperly, calls 
Horeium. The Statue of Maimus, fays he, who 
march'd his Army againſt the Scythians, ſtood in 
the Horeium, (which was before the Houſe of 
Craterus, now of Myreleus) near the Modus, and 


the Brazen Hands. This Modius, or Buſhel, was 


a ſettled Meaſure, or Standard, according to 
which they bought and fold their Corn. The 
Emperor Valentinian made a Law, that twelve 
Buſhels ſhould be fold at fuch a Sum; a certain 
Sea-faring Man, acting in Violation of this Law, 
forfeited his right Hand. This, they tell you, 
was the Reaſon why Valentinian order'd two bra- 
zen Hands to be ſet up in a Nich of ſome Place in 
the Amaſtrianum, and the brazen Buſhel to be 
placed between them. Others ſay, that Valenti- 
nian commanded, that this Buſhel ſhould not be 
ſold by the Strike, but in full Meaſure ; and that 
a certain Offender loſt both his Hands, for not 
obſerving this Order. Cedrinus writes, that ſome 


Places here were call'd the Amaſtrianum, from a 


ſorry abandon'd Fellow, a Native of Amaſtrum, 
who laying under the deepeſt Scandal for curſing 
the Paphlagonians, and to eſcape the Puniſhment 


of Homicide, fled for Shelter to Conſtantinopie. 
3 The 
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The ſame Author writes, that in the ſame Place 
there was a very large Temple of the Sun and 
Moon, where were car ved, at the Charge of Phi- 
dalia, the Sun riding in a white Chariot, and the 
Moon as his Spouſe ſitting by him. Below theſe 
Figures, near the Ground, was cut a powerful 
Prince, preſcribing the Rules of Obedience to his - 
People. Near his Throne was carv'd a Jupiter, 
in a recumbent Poſture, which was the Work of 
Pbidias. If the Houſe before mention'd was the 
Houſe of the learned Craterus a Sophiſt, there 
was erected his Suggeſtum, or Deſk, which has 
been celebrated in Verſe by Julian the Ægyptian. 
Beſides the Curioſities, the ninth Yard allo con- 
tain'd the famous Baths of Anaſtafia, which took 
their Name, as Marcellinus ſays, from Anaſtaſia 
the Siſter of Conſtantine. Sozomen writes, that 
Marcian the Grammarian was Tutor to the two 
Daughters of the Emperor Valens, Anaſtafia and 
Caroſia; and that the Baths which went by their 
Names, were ſtanding in Conſtantinople in his 


Time: 
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Of the third Valley, and the tenth Ward; 
of the Flonuſe of Placidia, and her Pa- 
late; of the Aquedu& of Valentini- 
an, the Bagnio's of Conſtantine, and 
the Nympheum. 


HAT the tenth Ward extended itſelf to- 
wards the North, and that it was ſituate in 

the third Valley, and on the Eaſt Side of it; as alſo 
on the Top of the Promentery, riſing above the 
third Valley, is evident from the Author of the 
Deſcription of the Wards, who writes, that the 
tenth Ward is divided from the ninth by a broad 
Way; that it lies much more upon the Level; 
that tis in no part of it uneven, but near the Sea 
Shore; that tis of a proportionable Length and 
Breadth; and that it contains the Church of St. 
Achatius, the Bagnio's of Conſtantine, the Houſe 
of Placidia Auguſta, and many other fine Build- 
ings. But I could not find, after the utmoſt Search 
and Enquiry, the Situation of any of them; ſo 
that I was obliged to have Recourſe to the Au- 
thority of Hiſtorians who had wrote of theſe Mat- 
ters; and in conſulting them, I could not but 
take Notice of a Miſtake in the Author of the De- 
ſcription, &c. who ſays, that this ard contain d 
the Bagnio's of Conſtantine, whereas I cannot find, 


that Conſtantine ever had any Bagnio's at Conſtan- 
tinople, 


I 
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tinople, but that Conſtantius had. For Sogamen, 
peaking of thoſe Perſons, who, favouring St. 

bryſeſtom and his Doctrine, were expelled the 
City, ſays, That perceising the People to be fu- 
 rioufly enraged againſt them, they did not aſſemble 
the next Day in the great Church, but celebrated 
the Holy Communion in a Bagnio, which was called 
the Bagnio of Conſtantius. Suidas reports, that 
Elladius Alexandrinus wrote a Deſcription of the 
| Bagnio's of Conſtantius, in the Time of Theodo- 
ſius the Leſs. Socrates relates, that Valens the 
Emperor commanded the Walls of Chalcedon to be 
taken down, and the Stones to be carried to Con- 
ſtantinople 7 build a Bagnio, which was to be 
called the Bagnio of Conſtantius; and adds, That 
in one of theſe Stones was cut a Prophecy, which 
had been hid for many Ages, but was then ex- 
plained, viz. That when the City abounded with 
Water, a Wall would be of ſome Service to a Bag- 
nio, and that numberleſs Nations of the Barbari- 
ans, ſhould invade the Territories of the Romans, 
make great Devaſlations there, but at laſt ſhould 
be overcome, The Prophecy, as deſcribed by Se- 


crates, is as follows: 


When tender Virgins ſhall in Circles dance 

Around the publick Ciftern, and with Flowers 

Dreſs the capacious Veſſel, when the Streets. 

Shall bewwith fragrant Sweets, andGarlands crown'd, 

When riſing Waters ſhall & reflow its Top, 

And a Stene-Bajen made to catch them in; 

A mighty Hoſt, in ſhining Armour clad, 

A wild and warlike Race, fhall come from far, 

Aud paſs the rapid Danube's fikver Streams: 
| Scythia, 


» 
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Scythia, and Mzſia's Lands unmeaſurable 
Shall be deſpoiled by their All-conquering Sword: 
All Thrace jhall fear, the fatal Periad's come. 


Zonaras and Cedrinus write this Prophecy the 
tame Way, but differ in the Greek from Sccrates, 
and put for deorroly, 16, for Agro, ASTUTE, 
for &y24a uagucaieyra, ayes Kagyawnoyra, for x 
M4966, Xp 1h£9:940. This Prophecy is thus inter- 
preted by Socrates, who tells us, that it was fully 
accompliſhed, when Valens built an Aqueduct, 
which ſupplied the City with Plenty of Water, 
when the Barbarous Nations invaded the Territo- 
ries of New Rome. However, it is capable of 
being interpreted in another Manner. For after 
Valens had brought the Agueduct into Conſtanti- 
nople, Clearchus, the Prefect of the City, built a 
large Ciſtern in the Forum of Theadoſius, into 
which the Agueduct emptied it ſelf, and the Peo- 
ple were there entertained at a jovial Feaſt, and 
that therefore it was called the plentiful Ciſtern, 
which they tell you, was foretold by the Prophe- 
cy in the Lines abovementioned. But ſome Part 
of this Prophecy was not fulfilled till ſome Time 
after, when the Wall of Chalcedon was pulling 
down by the Order of Valens. At this Time the 
People of Nicomedia, of Nice, and Bithynia, pe- 
titioned the Emperor againſt it, who being high- 
ly diſpleaſed with them for it, could hardly be 
prevailed upon to comply with their Petition; 
and therefore to diſengage himſelf from an Oath 
he had made to demoliſh the Wall, he ordered 
other Stones to be placed in their Room, as faſt 
as the old ones were taken down. So that you 

| 2 may 
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may ſee at preſent, what a mean Superſtructure 
is raiſed upon. the Remains of the old Wall, 
which conſiſted of Stones of the largeſt, and moſt 
wonderful Size. Zonaras and Cedrinus record it 
alſo, that Valent to expreſs his Reſentment againſt 
the People of Chalcedon, for giving Protection to 
his Enemy Procopius, commanded the Walls of 
their City to be demoliſhed, and an Aqueduct to 
be made of their Stones, which the former Hi- 
ſtorian ſometimes calls the Agueduct of Valens 
and the latter ſometimes the Agueduct of Valenti- 
nian; and adds, among other Paſſages of the Hi- 
ſtory before mentioned, that according to the 
Prophecy, the Barbarous Nations made their In- 
curſions into Thrace, but were afterwards de- 
feated. The Agueduct of Valentinian, which is 
highly arched, paſſing thro' the tenth Ward, 
reaches from the Sides of the fourth, to the Side 
of the third Hill. I ſhould be much ſurprized, 
that the Author of the Deſcription of the Wards, 
who has taken Notice of the Granaries of Valenti- 
nian, has not mentioned it; but that I am ſenſi- 
ble he has omitted many other Monuments of 
Antiquity, which were in Being in his Time. In 
the Reign of Conſtantine, the Son of Leo the Em- 
peror (who was a declared Enemy to Images in 
Churches) and in the Year of our Lord 75g, 
there was ſo great a Drought at Conſtantinople, 
that the Dew ceas'd to fall from Heaven, and 
all the Ciſterns, Bagnio's, and Fountains of the 
City were dry'd up; which the Emperor obſer- 
ving, he began to repair the Aquedud#t of Valen- 
t/nien, which continued in good Order, till the 


Reign of Heraclius, when it was demoliſhed by 
| the 
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the Avares. Upon this he ſent for Workmen 
from many Places to rebuild it; from Aſa and 
Pontus he had a Thouſand Builders, and two 
hundred White-waſhers; from Greece five 
hundred Brick-makers, and from Thrace a 
Thouſand Day-labourers, over whom there 
preſided a Nobleman, and ſome of the princi- 
pal Men of the. City, as Surveyors of the 


Works. When the Aquedu# was finiſhed, the 


City was again ſupplied with Water, which was 
conveyed into the Town through a Paſlage ly- 
ing between the ninth and the tenth Ward. 
There are many ſubterraneous Aquedufs which 


run through fix of the Hills, but the Aguedu# of 


Valentimian has its Courſe above Ground, which 


the Hiſtorians, who have wrote of the Actions 


of Andronicus tell you, paſſed through the Great 
Forum, that the Water of it was clear and plea- 
ſant, that it was repaired and enlarged by Andro- 
nicus himſelf, and that he encreaſed its Current 
by the River Hydrales. At the Spring-head, 
from whence this Aquedu# aroſe, he built a 
Tower and a Palace, where he uſed todivert him- 
ſelf in the Summer. He alſo brought the Wa- 
ter from the ſame River into the Blacherne, 
which is a Part of the Suburbs. The Tower 
was ruined by 1/acius his Succeſſor, in pure Re- 
ſentment to his Memory. We are told by Pro- 
copius, that Juſtinian repaired the Church of A- 
chatius, when injured by Time; that he placed 
white Marble Pillars round it, and that he paved 
and incruſted the Sides of it with the ſame kind 
of Marble, ſo that the whole Building was beau- 
tifully white, There were two Portico's adjoyn- 

| 3 ing 
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ing to the Church, one which opening to the 
Forum, is encompaſſed with Pillars. This Paſ- 
ſage is not inſerted in the printed Edition of Pro- 
copius, which induced me the more to take No- 
tice of it here. Cedrinus writes, that the Church 
of St. Achatius ſtood in a Place called the Hep- 
taſcalum ; others ſay, that it ſtood in the Scala; 
but no body at preſent knows where that Place 
was. However, if any one hereafter ſhould have 
the Curioſity to enquire where this Church ſtood, 
I would adviſe him to take along with him the 
following Direction. Let him enquire where the 
great Houſe ſtands, which Hiſtorians call the Ca- 
rya, becauſe there ſtands in the Area of it a Nut 
Tree, upon which, they tell you, that Achatius 
was put to Death, and upon that Occaſion, that 
a Church was built in Memory of him, -which 
ſome think, was fituate in the Neorium, becauſe 
they have ſeen it in ſome Authors, that the Image 
of St. Achatius, made with Glaſs Stones, and in- 
lay'd with Gold, was placed in the Church of the 
Nesrium. But the Perſon of whom this is ſpoke 
was another Achatius, who, not only, as many 
Hiſtorians, but as Suidas the Grammarian tells us, 
was Biſhop of Conſtantinople in the Time of Lev 
Marcellus, but a Man of ſo proud and haughty a 
Spirit, that he commanded many of his Pictures 
to be placed in Churches, while he was yet alive, 
from whence he was called Doxomanes. The 
Houſe of Placidia, J have obſerved before, ſtood 
in the firſt Ward, ſo that it may be queſtioned, 
whether it ought to be read Domus Placidiæ, or 
Placillz, or Placidæ; for Agathius takes Notice 
of the Palaces of P/acide or Placidi, in the fol- 


lowing Inſcription, -- "T_ 
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The learned Agathivs upon a Picture in the Pa- 
lace of Placidia, ſet up by the Gentlemen of 
the LONG ROBE, or new Chancery. 


The learned Sages of the Law have plac d 

At their Expence, great Thomas' Picture here, 
Near that which repreſents his Royal Miſtreſs. 

This mighty Honour he's entitÞd to, 

In that be jerv'd his Prince 1th Faithfulneſs, 
And was the conſtant Guardian of his Throne: 


| His Prudence fill d the Roxal Treaſu 


| Jo) 2 
And rais'd th Imperial Family, yet e 
To celebrate his Worth, for Times to come, 
His Picture ſhines amongſt our Emperors. 


Beyond the Rocks called Scironides, Dionyſius men- 
tions a long Shore in a Plain of the third Valley, 
and the fourth Hill, which is looked upon as a 
remarkable Place for Fiſhing; for 'tis a very deep 
and a very ſtill Water, which was antiently call'd 
ela, becauſe the Greets had formerly hemm'd 
in there the Barbarians. There is alſo in the 
fame Place, an Altar dedicated to Minerva Diſſi- 
patoria, which was erected in Memory of that 
Action. Beyond Cycla is a Creek called Melias, 
another famous Place for Fiſhing, which is en- 
cloſed with ſeveral Rocks, and a Ridge of the 
Promentory hanging over the Sea. There is no 
Creek in this Valley at preſent. Time has filled 
it up, as we learn 3 Strabo, who writes, that 
this Creek was called Ceras, becauſe it had many 
Inlets into the Shore in the Form of a Deer's 
Horn, but there's ſcarce any Appearance of tem 


at preſent. Zeſimus, who wrote his Hiſtory in 


the Reign of Arcadius and Honorius, tells us, that 
P 4 Ceonſtanti- 
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Conſtantinople was then ſo crowded with Inhabi. 
rants, that the Emperors did not only enlarge the 
Walls beyond thoſe of Conſtantine, but that they 
built upon Timber Foundations over the Sea, 
This Method of Building, tis probable, very 
much contributed in Time to incumber and ſto 

up theſe Inlets of the Creek. At the End of the 
Creek called Melias, is a Place which goes by the 
Name of Rñu , becauſe tis very good Garden 
Ground, Beyond the Garden is a Place named 
Ajpajius; but of this I have ſpoken in my Treatiſe 

of the Bo/porus. | 


The End of the Third Book. 
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CnuaP. I. 


Of the Eleventh WVard, and of the Fourth 
and Fifub Hills. 


Had been at a Loſs to diſcover the 
eleventh Ward, (which, tho' the an- 
cient Deſcription of the Wards men- 
tions to have been wider in Compaſs 
'than the Tenth, and in no Part of it 
bounded by the Sea; as alſo chat it partly — 
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ed of a Level, and partly of a riſing Ground) un- 
leſs the Author had ſubjoin'd, that it contain d al- 


ſo the Church of the Apoſtles, And tho' at pre- 
ſent there's nothing remaining of that Church, 


yet I was inform'd by ſome ancient People of 
Conſtantinople, who told me, that they remem- 
bred it ſtood upon the Back of the fourth Hill, 
which fell upon a Hill of the third Valley, 
near the Sadlers Shops, and the Sepulchre of Ma- 
bomet the Emperor. I obſerve from hence, that 
the eleventh Ward was Part on the Top of the 
ſame Hill, and Part on the North Side of it. I 
ſhall ſhew by what follows, that this Yard 


reach d to the Land. all of the City, which di- 


vided the Eleventh, from the fourteenth Vara, 
and which was alſo itſelf divided from the City 
by an intermediate Space of Land. I ſhall con- 
vince the Reader preſently, that this Yard was 


ſituate on the ſixth Hill, without the Walls of 
the City, and was afterwards wall d round by 


Theedofius the Lei. The Walls built by Conſtan- 


tine are ſaid to have reach'd as far as the Churches 


of St. Anthony, and St. Mary, who was call'd 
Rabdos, and — thence to have riſen to a Land- 
Wall call d Exactionion, which took its Name 
from hence, viz. That without the Land-Wall 
there ſtood a Pillar, on which was erected the 
Statue of Conſtantine the Great. Some modern 
Writers will have it, that he built a Church 


which he dedicated to the Holy Trinity in a 


Place call'd the Exacicnion, now call'd the 


Church of the Apoſtles; for, if I am not miſtaken, 


the Walls of Conſtantine were built upon the 


Borders of the fourth and fifth Hill, near the 


Exacis- 
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Exacionion, Cedrinus writes, that the Walls of 
the City, the beautiful Churches, the fine Houſes 
ſeated in the Exacionion were thrown down by a 
dreadful Earthquake. They tell us in other 
Places, tho' not conſiſtently with themſelves, 
that there were Portico's which reach'd from the 
Miliarium to the Street call'd Taurus, and to 
the Gates of St. 7obn the Baptiſt's Church near 
the Hippodrom, which are more than a thouſand 
Roman Paces diſtant from the Church of the 
Apoſtles, and as far from the Walls of the City 
which were built by Conſtantine, as may be ga- 
ther d from the following Paſſage of Sozomen. 
Theodofius, ſays this Author, leading bis Army a- 
gainſt Eugenius, went a Mile out of the City to 
the Church of St. John, which he had built in the 
Hepdomum. This Hepdomum was a Part of the 
Suburbs of the City, but is now enclos'd within 
the Walls, as will appear when I come to f 
of it. If che Pillar from whence the Exacionion 
took its Name, was the fame with that high Pil- 
lar which ſtood on the Top of the fifth Hill, 
and was ſeen not long fince at a great Diſtance 
from the City, above all the Houſes, we might 
eaſily diſcover, that the Walls built by Conſtan- 
tine did not reach beyond this Pillar, which ſtood 
about half a Mile's diſtance from the Church of 
the Apoſtles. I faw this Pillar took to Pieces, and 
remov'd for building a Moſque, by Order of Soly- 
man the Emperor. The Baſe, the Pedeſtal, and 
the Foundation of it were of white Marble. The 
Foundation-Stone alone was fo high, that I could 
not climb it without a Ladder. The Pedeſtal 


was four Foot and nine Digits high, and the 
Plinth 
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Plinth one Foot, and ſix Digits. The Greeks 
and the Turks, each in their Dialect, call'd it the 
Pillar of the Virgin, which I take to be that ce- 
lebrated by our modern Writers, which they fay 
was erected upon a Hill, and ſupported the Sta- 
tue of Venus, carv'd in Stone. When the An- 
cient Deſcription of the Wards tells us, that the 
eleventh Ward is no Ways bounded by the Sea, 
it muſt be fo underſtood as to mean, that the 
Plain fituated between the Bay of Ceras, and the 
Foot of the fourth Hill, was not within the Walls, 
fince the ſame Treati/e mentions, that the City 
was fix thouſand one hundred and fifty Foot 
broad; that is, a Mile and two hundred and 
thirty Paces; for the Latitude of the Iſthmus, 
which ſtretches itſelf over the fourth and ſeventh 
Hill, thro' which the old Wall extended itſelf, 
exceeds the Breadth abovemention'd. But Zo/i- 
mus, an ancient Hiſtorian, ſays, that Conſtantine 
the Great fo wholly ſurrounded the City with a 
Wall, that it cut off the Ibmus from Sea to Sea. 
So that upon the whole, there is a Neceſſity to 
place the Plain, ſituate between the Bay, and the 
Bottom of the fourth Hill, in the tenth Ward. 
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CHavp. II. 
Of the Church of the Apoſtles, the Sepul- 


chre of Conſtantine the Great, the 
Ci/tern of Arcadius and Modeſtus, of 
the Palace of Placilla, and the Bra- 
zen Bull. 


: IS atteſted by Euſebius, That Conſtantine 

the Great built the Church of the Apo- 
files to a great Heighth, that he incruſted it with 
all Sorts of variegated Marble, which caſt a beau- 
tiful Luſtre from Top to Bottom ; that he adorn'd 
it with ſmall gilded Roofs, and cover'd it with 
Plates of Braſs deeply gilt, which caſt a blazing 
Reflexion to a great Diſtance. The upper Part 
of this venerable Structure, was curiouſly wrought 
all round it with Braſs and Gold, and was en- 
lightned with Abundance of Lattices and Win- 
dows. Round the Church there was a fine 
Court lying open to the Air. The Portico“s 
which enclos'd it, ſtood in a Quadrangular Man- 
ner. Near the Portico's ſtood the Palace, the 
Bagnio's, the Cloyſters, and many other Houles 
and Buildings belonging to the Eccleſiaſticks, and 
other Miniſters of the Church. Theſe bounti- 
ful Benefactions has the pious Emperor handed 
down to Poſterity in Memory of the Apoſtles of 
the bleſſed Saviour of Mankind, to whom alſo 


he conſecrated twelve Purſes of Gold. The _ 
11 
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fin in which he intended to be buried after he 
was dead, was plac'd by his Order in the Body 
of the Church, and guarded with the twelve 
Apoſtles in Effigy. Tis added by Socrates, that 
the Body of Conſtantine lying in a golden Coffin, 
was brought into the City by his intimate Friends, 
and buried in the Church of the Apoſtles. I am 
inclin'd to believe, that Zonaras never read Euſe- 
bius, when he tells us, that 'twas buried in the 
Cloyſter of the Church of the Apoſtles, which, he 
ſays, was built by Conſtantius for the Interrment 
of his Father. Near the broad Way which 
ſtretches itſelf along the Top of the Promontory, 
from the Church of St. Sophia, to the Gare of A. 
drianople, (hard by the Place where ſtood the 
Church of the Apoſtles, there is ſhewn to this 
Day, a Coffin made of Porphyry Marble, empty, 
and without a Cover, ten Foot long, and five 
Foot and a half broad, which the Greeks and 
Turks fay, was the Coffin of Conſtantine the 
Great; but I cannot vouch for the Truth of it: 
Yer the Authorities of Socrates and Euſebius ſeem 
to be ſomewhat doubtful, who tell us, that he 
was buried in a golden Coffin, unleſs perhaps the 
golden Coffin was inclos'd in that of the Porphyry 
Marble. Zonaras is of Opinion, that Theodora, 
the Wife of Juſtinian, built the Church of the 
Apoſtles; and adds, that there was anciently in the 
ſame Place a Church of the Apoſtles, but much 
Inferior in Beauty and Magnificence to that 
which ſtands at preſent, on the ſame Ground. 
Procopius ſays, that there had been for ſome 
Ages, a Church at Conſtantinople which was 
much impair'd by Time, and likely to * 
whic 
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which Juſtinian order d to be taken down, re- 
built, and enlarg'd, and made in the Figure of a 
Croſs, the Body of the Church pointing Eaſt, 
and Weſt, and the Part crofling ir, North, and 
South. This-Church is well wall'd, and adorn'd 
within with Ranges of Pillars ſtanding one above 
another: Evagrius therefore ſeems to be miſtaken, 
in attributing the Building of this Church to = 
ſtinian, when it is evident it was built by Con- 
/tantine the Great; and Procopius too groſly flat- 
ters Fuſtinian in aſcribing to him the Building of 
many fine Structures, whereas, in reality, he on- 
ly repair'd them when they were old, or rebuilt 
them when fall'n too much to decay, or deſtroy'd 
by Frre. There's nothing remaining of this 
Church at preſent, no, not even of its Founda- 
tion. You ſee only the Ruines of an old Ciſtern, 
which ſupply'd the Church, and the Clergy with 
Water. There are now ſtanding upon the fame 
Spot of Ground about two hundred Sadlers Shops, 
and Work-houſes, where they make and ſell not 
only all kinds of Horſe-Geer, but alſo Leathera 
Bucketts, Quivers, and Trunks. A little above 
this Ciſtern, ſtands a Moſque, with a Caravanſe- 
ra adjoining to it, ſituate on a Plain, which was 
built with ſquare Stone, after the Form of the 
Church of St. Sopbia, out of the Ruins and Sa- 
crilege of the Church of the Apoſtles, and other 
Chriſtian Churches by Mabomet, who took the 
Ciry. The Roof is of a Semicircular Figure, 
made of Brick-Work, and cover'd with Lead, as 
are all the publick Buildings of the Turks. Tis 
beautify'd with a very elegant ſquare Porch as 


broad as the Church itſelf, pav'd with the fineſt 
| Marble, 
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Marble, and adorn'd with ſquare Portico's. The 
Arches of them, which bear up the Roof, are 
ſupported with very large Pillars of Marble, cu- 
riouſly variegated. In the Middle of it 1s a Foun- 
tain with nine Pipes, whoſe Waters fall into a 
great Baſon. Round the Moſque is a ſpacious 
Court, Part of which is enclos'd with Walls, 
and Part with long kind of Houſes, ſome of 
which are inhabited by their Prieſts, and School- 
Maſters. In the Eaſtern Part of this Court 
there's a Garden, in the Middle of which 
ſtands the Sepulchre of Mabomet, built in a 
Cylindric Form of the whiteſt Marble. Tis 
covered with Lead, lighted with Windows, 
and has a Door of Entrance into it. In the Mid- 
dle of this Structure is the Coffin of Mahomet, 
cover'd with Velver, placed on the Ground on a 
rich Carpet. The Ground is wholly covered with 
the moſt coſtly Carpets, where the Prieſts continu- 
ally fit, and guard the Body Night and Day. A 
little without the Court are ſeveral large Cara- 
vanſera's, built alſo with ſquare Stone, which 


have Court-yards in the Middle of them, and 


Portico's ſurrounded with Marble Pillars. Theſe 
Caravanſera's have large Gardens adjoyning to 
them. In ſhort, this Moſque, with the adjacent 
Buildings round the Court, with the Caravanſe- 


74's and Gardens, take up a Space of Ground fix 


Furlongs in Compaſs. Mahomet, the fame Em- 
po built in this Place, where had formerly 
n the Old C:ftern of Arcadius, or Modeſtus, 


the largeſt Bagnio's in all the City. Theſe Baths 


were of two Kinds, ſome for Men, and ſome for 


Women. They adjoin to each other, but have 
3 | different 
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different Entries without any Paſſage out of one 
into the other. I ſhall only deſcribe the Mens 
Baths; becauſe the Womens are like them. 
The firſt Place you enter is the Room where they 
undreſs. From hence you pals into the hot, and 
from thence into the cold Bath. They all ſtand 
in one Range, and are only ſeparated by Walls 
from each other. The Room where they undreſs 
is a ſquare Structure, built of ſquare Stone up to 
the Roof, which is arch'd and built with Brick ; 
the Infide of which, meaſuring two hundred and 
fifty eight Foot in compaſs, is ſurrounded with an 
Aſcent of Stone, above fix Foot broad, and three 
Foot high. The Wall of this Room, from the 
Pavement to the Bottom of the arch'd Roof is 
thirty ſeven Foot high. In the Middle of the 
Ploor, which is pav'd with Marble, there's a 
large Marble Baſon, which is thirty ſeven Foot in 
comms and three Foot deep, which is always 
ſupp y'd from a Fountain of Spring Water. 
There are two Doors out of the ſtripping Room 
into the hot Bath. This Apartment is a — 
Foot in compaſs in the Inſide of it, and is ſup- 
ported with four Arches, which bear up a Dame 
at the Top. It contains eight Cells or bathing 
Rooms; one of which, not above half ſo large as 
the reſt, has ſome Privies behind it, which are 
cleans'd by an Efflux of all the Waters which are 
turn'd out of the Bath. Six of theſe Cells have, 
each of them, a bathing Ciſtern, and are built in 
ſuch a Manner, that two of theſe Arches hang 
each of them over one bathing Room; from 
whence you may paſs, on the Right and on the 
Left, into another. The Cells under the other 
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two Arches are fo form'd, that that Arch which 
is neareſt the Doors which lead out of the ſtrip- 


ing Room into the hot Path, hangs over a very 
binds bathing Room. Tis pav'd with Marble, 


and the Tur4is waſh their Linen in this Place. A 


plain Wall arch'd at top parts the hot from the 
cold Bath. In the Middle of the hot Bath there 
is a Baſon with a Fountain playing. There is 
but one Door which leads out of the hot into the 
cold Bath. This Apartment has eight Arches 
which ſupport its Dome, and contains eight bath- 
ing Places, which project beyond the Sphere of 
its Dome, and encircle the whole Bagnio, which 
is about ninety Foot in compaſs. The whole 
Pavement of it is lay'd with Marble, and in the 
Middle of it is built an Aſcent in the Form of 
an Octagon, which is fifty ſeven Foot, and nine 
Inches in Circumference, and two Foot and four 
Digits high. Round the Ofagon there runs a 
Channel of Water, which is of the ſame Depth 
with the Height of the Octagon. The four in- 
ward bathing Rooms are ſituate in four Angles, 


and are each of them every Way eleven Foot and 


three Digits broad, and theſe are call'd the Hot- 
Houſes or Sweating-Bagnio's, The Dimenſion 


of the two Bathing Rooms, which are fituate 


without the two Arches, is the ſame. The other 
fix Bathing Rooms are of a Semicircular Figure, 
and ſtand under fix Arches within the Circle of 
the Dome of the hot Bath. Ar the Bottom of 
the Pillars which ſupport the Arches, they are 
eleven Foot in length, and five Foot nine Inches 
in breadth. Every one of theſe Bathing Rooms 
has a Marble Ciftern wherein they bath; and in 


One 
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one of them above the reſt, there is erected a 
ſtately Marble Throne. There are no Lights in 
the Walls either of the hot or cold Baths, tho 
the Domes of them are wholly illuminated with 
Glaſs- Windows. The Strate- Hole, which is two 
Foot and a half in compaſs, and of the fame 
height, is built without the Baths. They keep a 
conſtant Fire in it, which heats a Brazen Veſſel, 
whence it emits its warm Steams thro' Pi 

laid in a ſtrait, and an oblique Manner, by dar 
means heating the Bottom of the Ciſterns in which 
they bath. There is a Rivulet in a Field of the 
Suburbs, about ſix Foot in breadth, which runs 
near the Stobe-Hole. There are Pipes laid in this 
Brook, which convey the Water thro' the Walls 
of theſe Baths into all Parts of them. One of 
theſe Pipes which paſſes thro' a heated Earthen 
Veſſel, upon turning a Cock, ſupplies the Ciſterns 
with hot Water; the other Pipe which riſes high- 
er, upon the turning of an other Cock, tempers 
the hot Water according to the Pleaſure of the 
Perſon who baths in it. But I ſhall treat of the 
Uſe of Bathing, and the Way of building Bag- 
nid's among the Turks in another Place. I re- 
turn now to the eleventh Ward, which Procoprus 
takes Notice of, when he tells us, that Theodora 
the Conſort of Juſtinian addreſs d herſelf to him 
in the following Manner : We have, may it pleaſe 
your Imperial Majeſty, other Palaces ftill remain- 
ing, which are call'd the Palaces of Helena, as 
we have alſo thoſe of Placilla, the Wife of Theo- 
doſius the Great. For as Juſtinus honour'd bis 
Empreſs with ſeveral noble Palaces, which, after 
ber own Name, were call'd the Palaces of Sophia, 
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%o it is highly probable that Theodoſius did Pla- 
cilla the ſame Honour in building a Palace for her, 
which was call d the Palace of Placilla, J am in- 
duc d to believe this, becauſe he, paſſionately lov d 
ber, and by Reaſon of of that * Reſentment he 
bore to the People of Antioch, whom he ſubjected 
to the Domanicn of the Laodenſes, for 2 iſhing 
the Statues of Placilla, plac d in his own Forum, 
becauſe he lay'd an additional Tribute upon them, 
This Palace may not improperly be call'd alſo the 
Palace of Flacilla, of whom Claudian ſpeaks in 
the following Lines : 


. *Trs Spain alone, ſubject to potent Rome, 

Which pays her Tribute in her Emperours. 
Provifion, Taxes, and Confederate Bands 
Rome by ber Arms in ev 'ry Nation raiſes, 
Which bows its Head to her ſuperiour Greatneſs. 
_ only furniſhes a Race of Princes, 

Wife, Bold, and Warlike, form'd for Empire, 
And fit to rule the Mi Preſs of the World. 
Nor pleas'd alone to fend her valiant Sons, 
Unleſs a ſecond Offering ſhe made, 

Of princely Mothers, noble Empreſſes, 
Flacilla, Maria, pious, humble, good; 
And fair Serena, full of blooming Charms. 


The Brazen Bull was plac'd in the eleventh 
Ward. In what Part of that Ward it was plac'd 
might eaſily be conjectur d from a large Ciftern, 
which, the modern Hiſtorians write, was built 
near it by Nicetas an Eunuch, in the Reign 
of the Emperor Theophilus, if chat Ciſtern was 
now in being. If the Bull itſelf was remaining, 
or the Forum where it ſtood, I had heard ſome- 

3 thing 
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thing of it. Tzetzes in his Hiſtory writes, that 
the Forum Bovis was fo call'd from the Brazen 
Bull. This Bull is more particularly deſcrib'd by 
Zonaras, who ſays, that the Body of the unhappy 
Tyrant Phocas was burnt at a Place calld Bos, 
where there was a Stove, or Fire-Place ſet up in 
the Form of a Bull, «which was brought from Troy. 
Cedrinus relates, that Antypas the Martyr was 
burnt to Death in this Bull. It is a plain In- 
ſtance of the Cruelry and Tyranny of ſome of 
the Emperors of Conftantinople, that they us'd to 
puniſh Malefactors with a Death fo tormenting. 
The like Example of Barbarity we have in Per:/- 
lus, or rather Perilaus, a Brazier of Attica, who 
made a Brazen Bull for the Execution of Phala- 
71s, but firſt ſuffer d in it himſelf. This Piece of 
Workmanſhip, ſays Pliny, was preſerv'd a long 
Time, that thoſe, who ſaw it, might curſe the 
Hand that made it. I am more inclin'd to be- 
lieve, that this Bull was brought from Sicily, or 
Italy. I enquir'd after it, but could hear nothing 
of it, altho the Inhabitants are not ignorant, that 
there was formerly ſuch a Bull at Conſtantinople, 
and are us'd to boaſt of a Prophecy, which has 
been handed down to them from their Anceſtors, 
concerning ſuch a Bull; and laſtly, altho' they 
believe their own Interpretation of it to be more 
agreeable to Truth than that of Tzetzes, who 
explain'd it above three hundred and ſeventy Years 
azo in the following Manner. There was a 
mighty Talk of a Prophecy at Conſtantinople ſome 
Time ago, which run in theſe Words: Beg Boyce 
re, % Tag. J Solvjou, Bos mugiet, Taurus 
lugebit. The People conjectur d from hence, 
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ſays he, that great Calamities ſhould befal the 
City, that they ſhould be perplex'd with ama- 
Zing Fears, that an innumerable Army of Ger- 
mans, and other Nations, ſhould come againſt the 
Town; and that they ſhould be all terrifyd 
and affrighted with ſtrange Dreams, by Reaſon 
of the Plundering and Deſtruction of their City, 
Upon which, the Wife of the Grand Het@riarch 
being in great Conſternation, and her Fears and 
Fancies being, encreas'd by ſome fabulous Verſes 
made upon the Occaſion, ſhe imagin'd ſhe 
dream'd of all that had been the Town-Talk for 
ſome Time before. She dream'd that Conftantr- 
nople was wall'd round with Brick, that near the 
Forum Bovis, or the Place call'd Bos, ſhe ſaw 
infinite Numbers of arm'd Forces drawn up in 
Battle array, and that hard by the Street call'd 
Taurus, ſhe ſaw a Man in a melancholly Poſture 
expreſſing his Grief in a mourntul Tone, and 
beating his Breaſt. The credulous Woman. be- 
lieving the Deſtruction of the City was at hand, 
told her Dream to T zetzes, who thus interpret- 
ed it: The Brick Walls, ſays he, which you ſaw, 
denote great Plenty of Proviſion to Conſtantino- 
ple. Lou are ſenſible, Gentlemen, ſays he, (ſpeak- 
ing to thoſe who ſtood by him) how wonder fully 
that Part of the Prophecy was accompliſb d at that 
Time. As to that Clauſe of it, which mentions 
that abundance of armed Forces ſhall ſtand round 
the Bull, and that a Man in a diſconſolate and 
forlorn Condition ſhall fit down. by the Bull, which 
16 principally intended by the Prophecy, tbo not yet 
fulflPd; this may prove beneficial, and advanta- 
geous tg every Citizen of us. Therefore hear, O. 
Conſtan- 
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Conſtantinople, and tell it to others, that this is 
the Interpretation of Tzerzes. The ſame Word, 
which among us Greeks fignifies a Bull, ſignifies al- 
ſo a Cow, and ſometimes a Heifer, and by the 
Word Taurus or Bull, the Latins call the Italian 
Bull. Our Cow therefore, which is the famous 
City of Conſtantine, and which was built by the 
Roman Bulls of Italy, full of Arms, abounding 
with Forces, and Plenty of Provifion, ſhall found 
an Alarm againſt our Enemies; and the Italian 
Bull, which is the Army of the Latins, ſhall look 
Pale with Fear, and mourn. Tzetzes, without 
Queſtion, was a very learned Man, and this In- 
terpretation of the Prophecy was cunning enough; 
beſides that it was a fine Compliment to the Em- 
preſs, and at the ſame Time the Hiſtorian | 
pleas'd his own Humour in it, in interpreting the 
Prophecy according to his own Wiſhes. See 
how ingenious is the Weakneſs of Man to im- 
poſe upon himſelf! But at that Time there was 
another Interpretation of this Prophecy, which, 
in the Event, was much more agreeable to Truth, 
tho Tzetzes took a great deal of Pains to confute, 
and expoſe it; and it was the general Opinion of 
the People of Conſtantinople, that the Army of 
the Latins would beſiege their City, as it happen d 
a little Time after, ravaging, burning, deſtroy- 
ing every where; throwing ſome of the Ring- 
leaders of an arbitrary Party from the Top of 
Theodofius's Pillar into the Street call'd Taurus, 
and burning others to Death in the Brazen Bull. 
The ſame Author is no leſs miſtaken in the In- 
terpretation of another Prophecy, which is as 
follows: Wo be to thee, O Conſtantinople, /eated 
2 Q 4 | on 
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on ſeven Hills, thou ſhalt not continue a thoufand 
Nears. His Explanation of it is this: Altbo it 
be not thy Fate, O Conſtantinople, to endure a 
thouſand Years, but to be totally demoliſh'd, yet 
this ought to be no Occafion of Grief to thee, but the 
Cauſe of Joy; for thou fhalt riſe again from 
thy Ruines more beautiful, and more enlarg d. 
For thou ſhalt be deſtroyed, ev'n to the Advantage 
F thoſe who ſhall deſtroy thee. This Interpreta- 
tion is a downright Flattery of the principal Lea- 
ders of the ſeveral Factions (or Companies of 
Charioteers) when they were ſtruggling for the 
Government. But take this Interpretation which 
Way you will, it ſeems to be a very wild one. 
For whether the City was demoliſh'd by its own 
Inhabitants, or any foreign Power, it could nei- 
ther Way be any reaſonable Cauſe of Joy to them. 
This Prediction of the Oracle was ſeconded by 
another Prediction of the Aſtronomers to the ſame 
Purpoſe. Some Hiſtorians have atteſted, as tis 
confirm'd by Suzdas, that Conſtantine the Great, 
after he had finiſh'd the City, ſent for one Valens 


an Aftrenomer of great Skill, and commanded him 


to enquire what Star had the Aſcendant at the 
Birth of the City, and by that means inform him 
of the Duration of it. Valens predicted that the 
City would continue fix hundred and ninety 
Years; but that Time is pait and gone. There- 
fore, ſays Zonaras, I muſt conclude, that this 
Prophecy of Valens was erroneous, and that there's 
l:ttle Dependance to be had pon the Rules of 
£//tronomy, or otherwiſe that Valens only meant 
ne Time of her Proſperity, when the Laws of 
U.lity were ſtrictly obey'd, when the publick 
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Peace was preſery'd, when their Senate was in 
high Eſtimation among the People, when the 
Empire flouriſh'd and was under a regular Admi- 
niſtration, and there was no ſuch Thing as Ty- 
ranny, and Arbitrary Power among them. Bur 
to finiſh the Oracular Predictions concerning this 
City, I come now to Zofimus, a very ancient Hi- 
ſtorian, if compar'd with Tzetzes, and Zonaras. 
This Author writes, that Conflantinople was ar- 
riv'd to ſuch a State of Grandeur, and Magnifi- 
cence, that no City in the World was to be com- 
par'd with it, in point of Greatneſs, or Proſperi- 
ty. And yet, as he proceeds, when after a long 
Search I could find no 2 Oracle, or Prophecy 
reſigniſying any Increaſe of Happineſs to Conſtan- 
ka aged 4 ir; of» y read many 
Hiſtorians, other Authors for that Purpoſe, 
met with an Oracular Prediction of a Sibyl, nam'd 
Erythrza Phaelles, or Phaenno of Epirus. This 
Woman, they tell you, being inſpir d, utter d Ora- 
cles, to which Nicomedes, the Son of Pruſſias, 
conforming himſelf, eſpecially in ſuch Predictions as 
might be ſome Advantage to himſelf, enter'd into 
a War with his Father. The Oracle runs thus: 


Attend, great King of Thrace, and learn thy 
Doom ; | | 

Thy flately City ſoon thou muſt depart, 

duh 4e Sheep 40 follow thee ; 

The Savage Lion's irreſiſtleſ Power 

Shall plunder thee, and ravage all thy Stores. 

Thou from thy princely Grandeur ſoon ſhalt fall ; 

The Deg: which now in State fland round thy 
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Shall rouze the ſleepy Wolf, bold to 2 
His Liberty, nor drag thy ſervile Chain. 
Bithynia's Realm ſhall then become a Prey 

To fierce devouring Wolves, and Jove's Decree 
Transfer thy Empire hence to fair Byzantium. 
Happy, thrice happy Monarch wauld ſt thou be, 
Could'ſt thou repel with Force the rav naus Wolf, 
T hus timely warn'd by me: For I am forc'd 
To ſpeak, and tell the Will of Heav'n to Man. 
Wide Deſolation now attends thee, Thrace ; 

A heavy Vengeance waits; long haſt thou try'd, 
And daringly provok'd the Neighbouring States; 


And now a Cloud of Moe hangs ore thy Head, 


Which daily felling to @ larger Size, 
Shall burſt in Blood, and ruine all about thee. 


This Oracle or Prophecy, ſays Zo/imus, truly fore- 
tells, tho in an Enigmatical Manner, all the 
Calamities which would befall the Byth:nians, by 
Reaſon of an exceſſive Tribute which had been 
demanded of them, and preſignifies alſo their 
ſpeedy Subjection to the Empire of Conſtantino- 
ple. And tho' this did not happen till a long 
Time after, yet let no Man from thence infer, 
that the Time of the Accompliſhment of the 
Prediction was expired before it came to pals, 
For all Time is but for a Moment with God, who 
is eternal. This Interpretation of the Oracle, ſays 
the Hiſtorian, I obſerved to be true, by comparing 
the Event of Things with the Words of the Pro- 
phecy ; and adds, that if any other Interpretation 
ſeems more agreeable, any one 1s at his own Liberty 


to follow it. And to confirm the more this Ex- 


plication of it, he tells us, how Conſtantine the 
| | Great 
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Great and his Sons, oppreſs'd not only B:thynia,: 
but the whole World with ſevere Exactions, fo 
that whole Cities, unable to pay the Levies, re- 
mained deſolate. The learned Tzetzes before- 
mentioned, explains this Oracle in another Man- 
ner, and ſays, that it was delivered by Phaenne. 
This Sybil, ſays he, was long ago famous for ber 
Oracles, and foretold ſome Things many Ages ſince, 
which were accompliſhed but a little before the 
Times we live in; as the Conqueſt of Perſia over 
the Empire, the Slavery and Subjection Y% the Em- 
peror to them, his Dethronement by his People and 
Nobles, the Wars of the Scythians with the Eaftern 
Empire, by whom ſhe ſeems to mean the Turks, 
Thus far Zoſimus. This Oracle, tho' it be very 
antient, yet, amidſt the preſent Ruins of Conſfan- 
tinople, it never appeared ſo manifeſt as now. 

But to proceed in my Narration of other Mo- 
numents of Antiquity; On the Brow of the fourth 
Hill, which lies Eaſtward, you ſee a Church 
built to the Honour of Almighty God, which 
has been much celebrated in the Writings of mo- 
dern Hiſtorians. The Walls of it within ſide are 
incruſted with ſeveral Kinds of Marble: It has 
two Porches or Veſtibules, many leſſer Cupola's co- 
vered with Lead, the largeſt of which is ſupport- 
ed with four Pillars of red Marble variegated, 
each of which Pillars meaſures ſeven Foot in Cir- 
cumference. There's another Cupola which 
bears upon four Arches, which are ſupported 
with four Pillars of Thebaic Marble. On the 
South Side of the fourth Hill there is erected a 
Pillar, which nearly reſembles that, which was 
lately, as I obſerved, ſtanding in the * 
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but is now removed into the Precin& of the Se. 
ragho. Round the Bajis of it there runs a Wreath 
of Laurel-work, and the Standard of the Croſs, 
curiouſly cut in Baſſo Relievo. At the Foot of 
the fifth Hill is a double Wall, which encloſes a 
Street now called Phanarium, becauſe as the In- 
habitants tell you, when the City was formerly 
beſieged, it was built in the Space of one Night 
by Candle-light. I am induced from the Autho- 
rity of Dionꝝſius to believe, that Mellacopſas ſtood 
near this Street; the Reaſon why it was ſo called 
I have ſhewn in my Treatiſe of the Boſporus: On 
the Top of the fifth Hill ſtands the Palace of 
Selimus the Grand Signor, with a Caravanſera, 
and his Tomb. Near it is a very large Ciſtern, 
in a pleaſant Meadow, which is deſpoiled of its 
Roof and Pillars. 


* 


— 


CA p. III. 


Of the Sixth Hill, and the Fourteenth 
˙: Sd 


HE Author F the Deſcription of the Wards 
relates, that the fourteenth Ward, though 
it is looked upon as a Part of the City, yet becauſe 
it is divided from the other Wards by an interme- 
diate Space of Land, and encloſed with its own 
Walls, makes the Figure of a ſmall City by it 
ſelf; and adds, among other Particularities, that 
the Entrance of it, at the Gate, is ſomewhat up- 
on the Level; but the right Side of it, riſing into 


an 
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an Aſcent, almoſt ro the Middle of the broad 
Way, falls into a deep Aſcent, and contains a 
Church, the Palace, &c. Ir is very probable, one 
would think, or at leaſt it looks to be ſo, that 
any one who had never ſeen Conſtantinople, could 
learn from this Deſcription in what Part of the 
City ſtood the fourteenth Ward. But ſince, no- 
thing of the antient Buildings are remaining there 
at preſent, no not ſo much as the Bridge, or the 
very Channel of the River; there is ſome Room 
for Enquiry, where was the Place of its Situati- 
on. For I am entirely ignorant of the Gate 
whence its Entrance begins, which is ſomewhar 
upon the Level. Ir is poſſible that I might alſo 
diſcover the Situation of it, if I knew where the 
right Side of the Ward. was, which roſe into an 
Aſcent. Tis plain that this Yard did not ſtand 
on the fifth Hill from hence, that the Author 
tells us, that it was divided from other Wards by 
ſome intermediate Space. Had this Ward been 
divided from other Wards by a ſmall Tract of 
Land only, it had been very injudicious in the In- 
habitants to have encloſed it with a Wall by it 
ſelf, when it ſtood ſo near the Walls of the City. 
I would obſerve farther, that 'tis inconceivable 
that there could be any Bridge on the fifth, ſixth, 
or ſeventh Hills of the City, or without the 
Walls of the City; nor is there any Valley run- 
ning between the fifth or the third Hill, where 
there's any Bridge, or any Water, unleſs it can 
be imagined that it had any ſmall Creek, which 
is now filled up, with a Bridge over it. If it 
could be ſuppoſed that there formerly ſtood any 


Bridge beyond the fixth Hill, in the Street called 
Adaſa- 
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Avaſarius, we could conclude it to be no other 
than what was built over the Bay of Ceras, near 
which are ſtill ſeen the Piles of a Bridge. And 
in all Probability the fixth Hill was wholly inha- 
bired, by Reaſon of the Nearneſs and Goodneſs of 
its Roads from Thrace. This is the more proba- 
ble, if it be confidered, that the Suburbs called 
the Hepdomum, were ſeated on the fixth Hill, 
which excited Theodo/ius the Leſs, by Reaſon of 


its Nearneſs to Conftantinople, to enlarge the Walls 


of the City. 


8 


CHnap. IV. 
Of the Hepdomum, à Part of the Hub- 


arbs; of the Triclinium of Magnau- 

ra; of the Cyclobion; of the Statue 

of Mauritius, and his Armor; and of 
tbe Place called the Cynegium. 


upon the third Hill, which is now en- 


Fs. 'HE Suburbs, call'd the Hepdomum, ſtood 
cloſed within the Walls of the City. This is 


plain from the Situation of the Church of St. 

obn Baptiſt, whom, even at this Time, the 
Greeks call the Lcd ., or Fore-runner of our 
Saviour. This Church is ſeated on the Eaſtern 
Side of the City. Tis almoſt entirely demoliſh- 
ed by the Mabometans, and nothing of it remains 
but a few Marble Pillars, expecting the laſt Ef- 
fort of their Sacrilege, This was a coſtly and 


magnt- 
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magnificent Building, as appears, among other 
Tokens, from the Ciſtern of Bonus, which was 
built by a Nobleman of that Name, and ſeated a 
little above it. It was three hundred Paces long ; 
its Roof and Columns are entirely Tuined, *and 
its Situation at preſent is turned into a Garden. 
Sezomen ſays, that Theodofius the Great brought 
over the Head of St. Jobn Baptiſt, from a Vil- 
lage call'd Coflaus, near Pantichium, in Chalce- 
don, and placed it before Conflantinople in the 
Hepdomum, and there built a large and handſome 
Church to the Honour of God. The ſame Au- 
thor atteſts, that Theodoſrus, when he marched 
his Army againſt Eugenius, as ſoon as he came 
out of the City, offered his Prayers to God, in 
St. John Baptiſt's Church, which he had built in 
the Hepdomum. Procopius pays too great a Com- 
pliment to Fuſtinian, when he reports him to 
have built this Church in the forementioned Sub- 
urbs. Zonaras tells us, that in the Reign of 
Conſtantine ſurnamed Pogonatus, the Hagarens be- 
ſieged the =, with a numerous Fleet, which ex- 
tended itſelf from the Promontory fituated in the 
Hepdomum Weſtward, as far as the Cyclobzon. 
Other Hiiſtorians mention the ſame Thing; name- 
ly, that they had their Station from the ſaid Pro- 
montory, or the Triclinium of Magnaura, as far 
Eaſterly as the Palace call'd Cyc/obron, From 
which Paſſage I would obſerve by the By, that 
Magnaura was a Place in the Hepdomum. Ce- 
drinus aſſerts, that Philip of Macedon, built there 
a round Solar, and placed in the Court of it his 
own Statue, and built an Armory there. Others 
write, that Mauritius the Emperor built _ T ri- 
clinium 
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clintum of Magnaura, and that he erected his Sta- 
tue, and built the Armory there. Over the Tri- 
clinium are inſcribed theſe Verſes ; | 


Upon the Triclinium of Magnaura. 


Heraclius and his Son Conſtantine, | 
With Conqueſt croun d, and laden with Succeſs, 
Under th auſpicious Influence of the Croſs, 

Built, with ſurprizing Speed, this beauteous Struc- 


Fure. 


The Ciſtern of Magnaura, which ſtood near the 
Palace, was demoliſhed by Heraclius; and, as Ce- 
drinus relates, was afterwards cleanſed, and re- 
built by Order of Philip, King of Macedon. Some 
atteſt, if not conſiſtently with Truth, yet more 
appoſitely, that the Emperor Anaſtaſius, when 
he was expiring at that Place, by a terrible Storm 
of Wind, Lightning and Thunder, cried out with 
a loud Voice; Magnd perimus aurd. Pulcheria 


the Siſter of Theodsfius the Leſs, being removed 


from the Adminiſtration of the Government, re- 
tired into the Hepdomum, and lived privately. 
Zonaras relates, that Nicephorus the Emperor, ſur- 
named Phocas, as he came near to the City, was 
received by the Praſine Faction, with great Ac- 
clamations, and that he was crowned Emperor in 
the Hepdomum by the Patriarch of Conſtantinople. 
The Reaſon why thoſe Suburbs are called the 
Hepdomum, is taken from the Number Seven, 
which was formerly the Number of them. They 
retained their antient Names, even after they were 
incloſed within the City. Procopius has it, that 
Juſtinian, in that Ward, which ought to be 4 
le 
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led the Second, built a Church to St. Anne, An 
unknown Writer of the Empire of Conſtantinople 
gives a Reaſon why it may be called the Second. 
In the Place, ſays he, called the Second, there ſtood 
the Statue o Juſtinian Rhinometus. Bardus Cæ- 
far Michael, the Grandfather of Theophilus, de- 
molifhed and broke it to Pieces. This Place is cal- 
led the Second, becauſe when Juſtinian was ba- 
niſhed by Leo the Patrician to Cherſo, after he 
had continued there ten Years, he applied him- 
ſelf ro Terbelus, King of the Bulgarians, whoſe 
Daughter Theodora he married. The King gave 
him an Army, which he marched againſt Con- 
ftantinople to recover his Empire. But the Inha- 
bitants denying him Entrance, he privately ſtole 
into the City through the Paſſage of an Aquedu# 
to a Place where was {till remaining the Founda- 
tion of a Pillar he had ſet up, and which his Ad- 
verſary had deſtroyed. Having recovered his Do- 
minions a ſecond 'Time, he erected there a ſecond 
Pillar, and built in the ſame Place a Church, 
which was dedicated to St. Anne. But, as I ob- 
ſerved a little before, Procoprus relates, that Juſti- 
nian built this Church in the ſecond Ward, where, 
I am of Opinion, before the Reign of Theodo/ius 
the Leſs, who built the Walls of the City, ſtood 
the Suburbs of the ſeventh Hill, that is, — 
to Cedrinus and others, in the twelfth Vard. 


There were, ſay theſe Writers, moſt dreadful | 


Earthquakes, which overturned the Wall of the 
City in the Exactonien, and levell'd many beau- 
tiful Houſes and magnificent Churches in the Por- 
ta Aurea of the City; and add that in the ſecond 


Ward, the Shock was felt as far as St. Anne's 
R Church. 
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Church. I mentioned this Obſervation to many 
of mine Acquaintance, leſt any one ſhould imagine 
that the dure xe was: one of the fourteen 
Mards mentioned in the Treatiſe, entitled, an Au- 
tient Deſcription of Conſtantinople. Iam ſurpri- 
zed that Procopius, who was ſo exact in deſcribing 
ſo many Buildings of the City, never mentions 
them, ſince they are taken Notice of by Fuſtini- 
an in his Conſtitutions. There's a Church ſituate 
on the ſeventh Hill, between the Palace of Con- 
flantine, and the Adrianopolitan Gate, which 
though for many Ages it ſtood within the Walls, 
yet on three Sides of it, it formerly ſtood 
without the Walls of the City, as it was cuſtoma- 
ry to build the Greek Churches. There's a Por- 
rico runs round it. The Walls of it within are 
incruſted with ſquare Pieces of ſeveral Kinds of 
Marble, the Fiſjures of which are covered from 
Top to Bottom with Modules of Aſiragels, ſome 
of which are adorned with Berries, and others are 
work'd round without them. Above theſe In- 
eruſtations riſe three Faſciæ, and three Ornaments 
reſembling an Affragal, two of which are round, 
and the uppermoſt of them is of a ſquare Figure. 
Higher yet are three Faſeiz, above theſe are the 
Dentils, and over the Dentils, a Corinthian Foliage. 
It will evidently appear from what I ſhall menti- 
on hereafter, that the Suburbs called the Hepds- 
mum, were in the fourteenth Yard of the City, 
where alſo ſtood a Palace. There remains at pre- 
ſent, out of many antient Palaces, not fo much 
as the Name of one of them, except that ſeated 
on the ſeventh Hill, which is called the Palace of 

LE | Conſtan- 
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Conſtantine, beſides a few Pillars, and a Ciſtern in 
which the Grand Signor's Elephants are ſtabled. 
In the Plain upon the Shore, ſituate at the Foot 
of the fixth Hill Eaſtward, is the Palatine Gate 
called Cynegion. Without the Gate is a fine 
Growth of Plane-Trees. Near the Gate, within 
the Wall, were formerly three large Arches, now 
fll'd up, through which the Inhabitants uſed to 
fail their Three-oar'd Galleys, into a Creek built 
within the City for the Conveniency of the neigh- 
bouring Palace. This Creek is now entirely ruin'd, 
and turn'd into a Garden. The Cynegion, accord- 
ing to modern Writers, is a Place of ſome Note, 
ſo that even Suidas himſelf thought it not imper- 
tinent to inſert in his Lexicon the following Story. 
Criminals, ſays he, condemned to dye were thrown 
into the Cynegion, which was adorned with ſome 
Statues. Theodorus, the Toun-Clerł, going thither 
with Imerius Keeper of the Records, ſaw a ſhort, 
but a very thick Statue. Look upon the Man, ſays 
Imerius, meaning himſelf, who built the Cynegion. 
J returned in Anſwer, that Maximinus built it, 
and that Ariſtides meaſured out the Ground; when 
immediately one of its Pillars fell, which cruſhed 
Imerius to Pieces, ſo that he died on the Spot. Be- 
ing terrified at the Sight, I haſtened to the Church, 
where I told what had happened. I atteſted the 
Fact with an Oath to thoſe who gueſtioned the Re- 
lation. Some of the Emperor's Domeſticks and Ser- 
vants, when their Attendance was over, walked 
with me to the Place, Being ſurprized at the 
Death of Imerius, and the Fall of the Pillar, a cer- 
tain Philoſopher named Johannes, told em, that be 
had diſcovered from a ſmall Animal, that a Man 
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of ſome Note ſhould dye. Philip of Macedon be- 
eving him, ordered the little Creature to be bury'd 
in the Place, where this Accident happened. Ju- 
flinus the Third commanded Tiberius and Leonti- 

us, after they had reign'd three Years, to have 
their Chains taken off, ty'd Body to Body, drag- 
ged thro' the Forum and the Theatre by Horſes; 
and after he had trampled upon the Necks of 
them, he ordered them to be ſlain in the Cynegi- 
on, in the Sight of the People. I look = this 
Theatre to be that which was called Theatrum 
Venatorium. For as there was ſuch a Theatre at 
Rome, ſo there was at Conſtantinople. For Pro- 
copius reports, that the Theatres, Hippodroms, and 
the Cynegia, were greatly neglected, and fell to 
Ruine, thro' the Avarice of Juſtinian. 


\ 


. 


Of the Blachernz, the Triclinium of the 
Blachernæ, the Palace, the Aqueduct 
and many other Places of Antiquity. 


HE Author of the Book entitled, The anti- 
ent Deſcription of the Wards atteſts, that 


41 ſtood in the fourteenth Ward, a Church, 
but does not name it; nor does he take Notice of 
the Blacherne, although it was called fo before 
the taking of Conſtantinople by Severus, as I ſhall 
immediately make appear. The Blachernæ ſtood 
without the Walls, not only in the Time 1 

| at 
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that Book was wrote, but even in the Reign of 

uſtinian, who, as Procopius writes, built a 
Church, which he dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
before the Walls of the City, in a Place called the 
Blacherne. The Spectator, ſays he, when he en- 


ters this Church, will admire its large and bul, 


Building, yet ſecure from the Danger of fallin 

the Strength of its Foundation. You may bebe in 
it, adds he, a flately Magnificence, without any 
Mixture of Gaiety, and too much Embelliſbment. 
'Tis my Opinion, that Fuſtinian only repaired 
this Church: For Zonaras reports, that Pulcheria, 
the Wife of Marcian, built a Church in the Bla- 
chernæ, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. 
Pomponius Lætus tells us, that this Church was 
built by Theodoſius. Cedrinus writes, that Tuſtin 
the Nephew of Juſtinian, added two Arches to 
the Church in the Blachernæ. So that tis plain 
from what Procopius has wrote upon this Occaſi- 
on, that the Blacherne ſtood ns the Walls 
of the City, as it is no leſs evident from the Teſti- 
mony of Agathius. When the barbarous Nations, 
fays he, approached Conſtantinople, by the Per- 
miſſion of juſtinian, all the Churches ſituate with- 
out the Walls, from the Blacherne to the Black-Sea, 


were ſtripp d of their Armaments, which were kept 


within the City. There is at preſent to be ſeen, 
near the Gate called Mylan, and the Weſtern An- 
gle of the City, between the Foot of the ſixth 
Hill, and the turning of a Moſque, fituate with- 
in the City, (which the People ſay was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary) a Spring now running, which the 
Greeks tell us was conſecrated to her. The Place, 
where the Spring is, is call'd * Blacherng. op 
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- on my firſt coming to Conſtantinople, ſome Re- 


mains of it were to be ſeen, but now there no- 
thing appears even of its Ruines. From the Bot- 
tom of the ſixch Hill, which riſes above the 
Church in the Blacherne, there ſhoots an Aque- 
duct with two Pipes; one of which is ſtopp'd 
with a Cock, and the other flows in a conſtant 
Stream. I took Notice before, that Andromcus 
the Emperor brought this Aqueduct from the Ri- 
ver Hyarales, into the Ward of the Blacbernæ, 
where there was no River Water till his Time, 
The Emperor Anaſtaſſus built the great Triclini- 
um in the Blacbernæ, which went under his 
Name, even in the Time of Suidas. Zonaras, 
and others aſſure us, that the Emperor Tiberius 
built the publick Bath in the Blacherne. "Tis 
certain from ſome modern Hiſtories, that there 
was in the Time of Zomaras, even down to the 
Reign of Manuel the Emperor, an Imperial Pa- 
lace in that Place. The Reaſon why 'tis called 
the Blachernæ, is mentioned by Diony/ius a By- 
zantian, in his Navigaticn of the Boſporus, from 
whom I fhall juſt touch upon ſome Places de- 
ſcribed by him, which reach from the Foot of 
the fifth Hill, to the furthermoſt Angle of the 
City, and the fixth Hill. Beyond Mellacopyas, 
ſays he, (this, I took Notice of before, was at the 
Foot of the fifth Hill) there are two Places which 
afford good Sport in Fiſhing, all the Year, One 
upon the Shalwws under the Promontories, the other 
under the deep hollow Shores which are never ruffled 
by the Wind. The firſt of theſe is called Indigenas, 
from ſome great Man who was a Native there; 
- tbe other Pyracius, from Pyræus, @ Port y A- 
| ens; 
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thens; or as ſome believe, from ſome antient Inha- 
I T, 74 a Place between them called Cit- 
tos, from the great Plenty of Toy it UCES, 
There is alſo a ſteep Place called S 
adjoins that of Pyracius, Tis much expoſed to 
the Wind, and therefore often feels the Rough- 
neſs of the Sea. Thence, up higher, ſtands T ha- 
laſſa, which is the Boundary of the Ceratine Bay, 
where the Rivers begin to flow into it. "Tis 
thus called, either by Reaſon of their Nearneſs to 
the Sea, whoſe Salt Waters they mingle with 
their Freſhneſs, or becauſe it ſtands ſteddy, and 
more out of the Wind; or rather, becauſe the 
conſtant Influx of the Rivers into it, brings down 
daily a muddy Subſtance into the Sea, which very 
much thickens it; though it ſerves for Nouriſh- 
ment to the Multitudes of Fiſh with which it 
abounds. The firſt Place that ſtands upon this 
calm Sea is called Polyrrhetius, from a Man na- 
med Polyrrhetus: The next is Vateiaſcopia, ſo 
called from the deep Sea that is abour it; a third 
is the Blacherne, which is a barbarous Ward; 
and the laſt Place is the Marſhes. 
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CRHAP. VI. 


Of the Bridge near the Church of St. Ma- 
mas; of his Hippodrom ; of the Bra- 
zen Lyon, and the Sepulchre of the 
Emperor Mauritius. 


OT only ſome Hiſtorians, but alſo Suidas 
the Grammarian, have handed it down to 
us, that near the Church of St. Mamas, there 
ſtood a Bridge, which had twelve Arches ; for 
there was a great Floud of Waters at that Place, 
There was alfo ſet up at the ſame Place a brazen 
Dragon; becauſe twas reported that a Serpent 
had ſome Time liv'd there, which had deflour'd 
many Virgins. This Story was occaſion'd by the 
Name of a Man, who was call'd Bajihſcus, 
one of Numerianus Cefar's Life-Guard, who 
liv'd there, and builta Church, which Zeno after- 
wards pull d down. Conſtantine, call'd Iconoma- 
chus, becauſe he was a profeſsd Enemy to 
Images, order'd one Andreas a Statuary, a Man 
of ſome Note in the Blachernæ, to be whipt to 
Death in the Hippodrom of St. Mamas, Zonaras 
tells us, that Mauritius the Emperor was buried 
in the Church of St. Mamas, which was built by 
Pharaſmenes, an Eunuch, and Gentleman of the 
Bed-chamber to Juſtinian. Cedrinus writes, that 
the Church of St. Mamas ſtood near the Gate 
call'd Xylecercon, Others report, That Crunna. 
| King 
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King of the Bulgarian, ſurrounded Conflanting- 
ple with an Army from the Blacherne to the 
Porta Aurea, and diſtruſting the Strength of his 
Forces to take the Town, he haſten'd to this 
Church, fet Fire to a Palace that was near it, 
and that upon his Retreat, he carry'd off a Bra- 
zen Lyon plac'd in the Hippodrom, a Bear, a 
Dragon, and ſome curious Pieces of Marble. 
Sozomen ſpeaking of thoſe Perſons who were ba- 
niſh'd on St. Chryſoſtom's Account, ſays, that 
when they were got without the Walls they met 
in a Place ſituate before the City, which Conſtan- 
tine order'd to be cleans'd, to be pal'd round, 
and made it into a Hippodrom. This, I take it, 
was the Place which was afterwards call'd the 
Hippodrom of St. Mamas. Zonaras adds u 
this Occaſion, that Leo the Emperor, ſcar'd by a 
Fire, which then rag'd in the City, flew to the 
Church of St. Mamas, and continu'd there for 
ſome Time. Cedrinus mentions, that the Empe- - 
ror diverted himſelf with Horſe-racing, near the 
Church of St. Mamas the Martyr, ſituate in the 
Stenon. Tis plain from the Authorities abovemen- 
tion'd, that this Church was ſeated in the Blacher- 
næ, and that there was a Bridge there, as is farther 
confirm'd by Johannes T zetzes in his Varia Hiſto- 
rid, where he ſays, that the Sea extending itſelf from 
the Streights of Abydus, to the Bridge of the Blacher- 
ne, is call'd the Helleſpont. Tis alſo evident, that 
this Bridge ſtood, where the Stone Piles of the old 
Bridge (when the Water is low, as 'tis in Sum- 
mer) are ſeen at preſent, and ſtand between the 
Suburbs call'd the Blachernæ, and the Suburbs, 


which the Turks call the Aibaſariums This, I 
am 
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am confident, is the ſame Bridge which the an- 
cient 'Treatiſe of the Wards of the City, calls the 
Wooden Bridge, and places it in the fourteenth 
Ward, in which, as I obſerv'd, was the Suburbs 
call'd the Hepdomume. J defire the Reader to re- 
mark one Thing from Suidas, that St. Mamas 
Bridge had either twelve Stone Arches, or elle, 
that he was writing of another Church of St. Ma- 
mas, ſituate in another Place. 


ES 


Cuarz YVY. 


Of the ſeventh Hill, the twelfth Ward, 
and of the Pillar of Arcadius. 


Take it for granted, from the Situation of the 

Pillar of Arcadius, now ſtanding on the ſe- 
venth Hill, call'd the Xerolophon, (which is divided 
from the other fix Hills by a broad Valley,) that 
That is the twelfth Ward, which lies a great Way 
upon the Level, from the Entrance of the City 
at the Porta Aurea, and is lengthen d, on the Left 
Side of it, by a gentle Deſcent, and bounded by 
the Sea. It contain d the Porta Aurea, the Tro- 
jan Portico's, the Forum, and Haven of T heod-, 
fius, and a Pillar with winding Steps in the In- 
fide, built in the Xerolophon by Arcadius. The 
Hill ſtill preſerves the ſame Name. Upon this 
Pillar the Emperor plac'd his Statue, hi ich was 


thrown down, in the Reign of Leo Cann by an 


Earthquake, which ſhook the whole City, over- 
turn 0 
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turn d many Churches and Houſes, and buried 
Multitudes of People under it. Cedrinus aſſures 
us, that this Pillar was in all reſpects like that of 
Theodofius erected in the Taurus. It has a Baſe, a 
Pedeſtal, and a Capital. The Shaft of the Pillar, 
with its Pedeſtal and Capital, conſiſts of twenty 
one Stones. Above the Capital are two Stones. 
The Pedeſtal alone is built with five Stones, fo 
cloſely cemented rogether, that if the Pillar had 
never felt the Shocks of an Earth-quake, or the 
Decays of Time, it had appear'd to have been 
one entire Stone. Theſe Stones are plac'd one 
above another, and are hollow in the Inſide. 
Each of them is the whole Compaſs of the Pil- 
lar, out of which are cut the Steps and Win- 
dows which beautify and enlighten it. I took 
upon me to meaſure the Compaſs of the Shaft 
from the Stone which covers it at Top, down to 
the loweſt Step of the Pedeſtal. This Stone 
therefore, thro' which there is cut a Door, by 
which you aſcend above the Abacus of the Capi- 
tal, is about thirteen Foot nine Inches high, and 
is itſelf the Roof and Arch of the whole Pillar. 
The Door is fix Foot two Digits high, and three 
Foot nine Inches broad. The ſecond Stone is fix 
Foot high, in which is cut the uppermoſt Step 
above the Abacus of the Capital. The third is 
five Foot and four Digits high, and contains the 
Abacus and the whole Capital. The fifth is five 
Foot in height, wanting two Digits. The Sixth 
is four Foot nine Inches high. The Seventh five 
Foot and two Digits. The Eighth four Foot 
and four Digits. The Ninth is fix Foot high. 
The Tenth five Foot. The Eleventh four * 
an 
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and fourteen Digits. The Twelfth four Foot 
nine Inches. The Thirteenth five Foot. The 
Fourteenth five Foot two Digits. The fifteenth 
five Foot and a half. The Sixteenth the fame, 
The Seventeenth five Foot and ten Digits. The 
eighteenth ſix Foot and a half. The Nineteenth 
five Foot and four Digits. The Twentieth fix 
Foot and a half. The Twenty firſt, where the 
Shaft of the Pillar begins, fix Foot and four Di- 
gits high. The Pedeſtal conſiſts of fix Stones, 
The uppermoſt of which is four Foot nine 
Inches high. The Second is the ſame height. 
The Third four Foot. The Fourth four Foot 
_ fix Inches. The Fifth the ſame. The Sixth 
and laſt is four Foot high. Ir has in all fifty fix 
Windows, and two hundred thirty three Steps of 
two kinds. For ſome riſe in ſquare, others in 
circular Windings, after the Manner of ſome 
 Shell-Fiſh. You aſcend the Pedeſtal by five 
ſquare Winding Steps. Every Winding has at the 
Top of it a ſmall Floor, which leads you from 
one Winding to another. The firſt and ſecond 
Windings have ſix Steps each; the third eight; 
the fourth and fifth, nine each; the loweſt of 
them all, which lies level with the Threſhold of 
the Door, is ten Digits high, twelve Inches broad, 
and two Foot nine Inches long. The other ſquare 
Windings are like this, and the Floor at the 
Top of each of them is two Foot nine Inches 
ſquare. Upon the fifth Winding ſtands the Shaft 
of the Pillar, the firſt Steps of which are ten Di- 
gits high; near the Wall they are a Foot broad, 
in the Middle a Foot and nine Inches, and in 
Length they are two Foot nine Inches. *. he 
| | teps 
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Steps above them, are all of them, nine Digits 
high. The Inſide of the Shaft of the Pillar 
meaſures twenty eight Foot in Circumference. 
The Wall which encloſes the Steps, in the loweſt 
Part of it, is two Foot and three Digits, in the 
higheſt, tis one Foot nine Inches thick. If I 
ſhould be thought too curious, in taking the Di- 
menſions of every Stone, this Character with 
more Juſtice belongs to that Man, (and yet Thu- 
cydides highly commends him for it) who by 
counting the Rows of Bricks of which they were 
built, rook the height of the Enemies Walls. I 
was under ſome Apprehenſions from the Savage- 
neſs of the Inhabitants, leſt they ſhould catch me 
dropping my Line, had I meaſur'd it without, 
ſo that I lay under a Neceflity of taking the Di- 
menſions within; and by joining the height of 
one Stone to the height of another, I diſcover'd 
its Altitude. There are two Steps conſiſting of 
many Stones, which firſt ſhew themſelves from 
the Surface of the Earth. Above them is the 
third Step, which is cut out of a Stone three 
Foot and four Digits high, and thirty three Foot 
and a half in Circumference. Upon the Stone 
which makes the third Step, ſtands the Pedeſtal. 
The firſt of the five Stones of which it conſiſts, 
from the Threſhold of the Door, is five Foot 
and a half high. Irs Ornaments are a plain 
Plinth three Foot five Digits high, a ſmall Tore 
five Digits high, an Apophyge with a Reglet nine 
Inches, another Reglet above it two Digits, and 
a Cornice engrav'd, which is nine Inches high. 
The Frieze, on three Sides, is curiouſly engrav'd 
with Trophies; the Northern Side of it, where 
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the Door is, is not engrav'd at all. The Cornice 
of the Pedeſtal bends downwards. At the bot- 
tom of it is a Reglet, above that an Afragal, 
adorn'd\.with Berries; then an Ovolo, and above 
that an Aftragal wreath'd like a Rope. Higher 
yet is a Fohal Bandage. There projects be- 
yond the Pedeſtal a kind of Abacus; on each fide 
of which there are two Faſces of Laurel-work, 
the largeſt of which is incurvated even to the 
bottom of the Abacus. On the Sides of this A. 
bacus there is a Sculpture of ſeven naked Boys, 
holding each of them in his Hand a Laureated 
Faſcis. At every Angle of this Abacus there 
ſtands an Eagle, and above it is the Plinth of the 
Pillar, adorn'd with a Foliage, which projects very 
little. Above the Plinth is a Tore, adorn'd with 

Laurel-work, which is filletted with a ſpiral Ban- 
dage. Above the Tore there riſes an Apophyge, 
upon which ſtands the Shaft of the Pillar, which 
is carv'd with the Scenes of War, and of Battles. 
The Sculpture is much like that which adorns 
the Pillar of Trajan in Old Rome. The Trache- 
hum, or Top of the Shaft, is fluted A 
larly. The lower part of its Capital is adorn d 
with Apophyges, an Ovolo, and an Abacus, which 
projects beyond the Shaft two Foot and four- 
teen Digits. The Abacus, on all fides of it, is 
ſeventeen Foot, and nine Inches round. Above 
the Abacus there is a Door, above which the Pil- 
lar riſes in the Form of a Cone, where there is 
another Door above ten Foot high. We may 
look upon this Pillar to be of the Tuſcan Order, 
becauſe both the Baſe, and the Capital of it, are 


finiſhed after the Tu/can manner. 
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CUAp. VIII. 


Of the Statues, and the antient Tripos 
of Apollo, ffanding in the Xerolo- 
phon. 9 | 


UIDAS writes, that the Xerolophon was 
formerly call'd Thema, becauſe it was a 
kind of Repoſitory, and contained in it fifteen 
winding Apartments, the Statue of Diana, and 
Severus, who built it; beſides a Thermation, a 
Tripos from whence many Oracles were deli- 
ver'd. In this Place, the Founder of it us'd to 
offer Sacrifices; and among others he ſacrificed 
a Virgin. Priſcian, whom I find mention'd by 
Benediftus Agius, indefatigably curious in his 
Search of Antiquity, obſerves, That he Azoles * 
ſometimes inſerted in a Word the Letter F, as I 
have taken Notice of in ſome Inſcriptions of a very 
antient Tripos of Apollo, ſtill remaining in the 
Xerolophon; the Words of which are written after 
this Manner; AyuePeFov, A, He tells 
us, that 'tis cuſtomary in another Place, mean- 
ing among the Æolians, to place an F between 
two Vowels of the ſame Word; as in «Fs, ovis, 
Adr, Davus, Are, ovvum. I have ſeen, fays 
he, the ſame in ſome old Inſcriptions, in very 
antient Characters, on ſome Triposs, eſpecially on 
the Tripos of Apollo, which is at Conſtantinople; 
as Aue for AnuePoar, Aa Fe for 22 

ers 
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Others add, that there were the like Inſertions 
in the Xerolophon, a little above the Baſis of the 
Pillars of Marcian, Valentinian, and Theodefius 
the Leſs. Zonaras tells us, that Simeon, a Prince 
of the Bulgarians, a Man of a cruel and turbu- 
lent Spirit, march'd an Army againſt the Chro- 
batians; when he was conquer'd, and loſt his 
Army, partly by the Badneſs of the Roads, ſome 
Body inform d the Emperor that the Statue plac'd 
above the Arch in the Xero/ophon, looking Weſt- 
ward, was carv'd for the Statue of Simeon of Bulga- 
ria, and that if any one cut off the Head of the Sta- 
tue, Simeon ſhould immediately die. The Emperor 
commands the Head of the Statue to be chopt 
off, and ſoon received the News that Simeon was 
dead of a violent Pain of the Stomach. For he 
watch'd to a Minute the Time of his Death. 
As to the Port of Theodofius, that was in the fame 
Place where the Gardens, which are now call'd 
the Blancha, ſtand at preſent. ' Theſe Gardens 
are enclos'd with a Wall, and are ſeated in a 
Plain, adjoyning to the Shore of the Propont:s, 
at the Foot of the ſixth Hill. The Mouth of the 
Port ſtood Eaſtward, from whence the Pier ex- 
tended it ſelf Weſtward, in a direct Line, where 
at preſent ſtand the Walls of the City. The Pier 
was twelve Foot in Thickneſs; and, as I found 
by walking it, twas fix Hundred of my Paces in 
length. "Tis now entirely ruin'd. The Gardens, 
which are very ſpacious, abound with Sallets and 
Potherbs, but have very few Fruit-Trees. Theſe 
Gardens are water'd with Pools, which they have 
within them, and which are the Remains of the 
old Port. I diſcover'd by the Pier, and „ 
| 0 
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of the Place, that twas above a Mile in compaſs. 
In the Mouth of the Port, not altogether unfit 
for Ships at preſent, without the City Wall, you 
ſtill fee a Fortreſs in its Ruins, ſurrounded by the 


Sea. The unknown Writer of the Empire of Con- 


ſtantinople aſſerts, That it was firſt called Thema, 
afterwards the Forum of Theodoſius; tho' it ſeems 


to me rather to be the Forum of Arcadius, by Rea- 


ſon the Pillar of Arcadius joyns to it. For the Fo- 
rum of Theodofius, in all Probability, ſtood near the 
Port of Theodofius. This is no more than what is 
conformable to the Rules of Architecture, which 
preſcribe, that a Market ſhould be built near a 
Port. I am of Opinion, that it was formerly 
call'd the Port of Eleutberius, if we may credit 
thoſe Writers who affirm, That Canſtantine the 
Great built a Wall from the Ridge of the firſt 
Hill to the Port of Sophia, and the Port of Eleu- 
therius, built by Conſtantine the Great, to pre- 
vent the Inundations of the Sea. Tis called the 


Port of Eleutherius, becauſe, when twas built, | 
he was Surveyor of the Works. It was for this 


Reaſon, that there was a Marble Statue erected 
to him in that Port, bearing on his Shoulders a 
Baſket of Marble, and holding in his Hand a 
Marble Spade. They add further, that Irena, 
and her Son Conſtantine, built him a noble Seat; 
and that from that Seat, as far as the Amaſtria- 
num, reach'd the Hippodrom, which was built 
by Theodofius the Great, and was demoliſh'd by 
Irena. Zonaras writes, that Irena, after ſhe was 
remov'd from the Government by Conſtantine 
her Son, liv'd in a Houſe which ſhe built in the 
Port of Eleutherius, The Portics's, which the 

8 ancient 
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ancient 2 of the Wards f the City 
names with the Epithet Troadeæ, others men- 
tion with that of Troadeſiæ, and tell us, that 
Conſtantine the Great built the Walls of the City 
as far as the Portico's call'd Porticus Troadefie, 
(that is, the Trojan Portico's) and the Porta 
Aurea, which ſtood in the twelfth Ward. I am 
of Opinion, that they were call'd the Trojan 
Portico's, becauſe they contain'd ſome Things of 
the like Kind with that which was called the 
Porticus Varia. Tis reported, ſays he, that in 
the Portico, formerly call'd Pleſactia, and now 
Pæcilla, or Porticus Varia, a celebrated Painter 
drew the Face of Laodice, on the Picture of E. 
pinica. I had not known it by the Name it goes 
at preſent, . had it not been for a Spring near it 
which they call Xevoeryyy, as deriving its Name 
from the Porta Aurea. This Spring, to this 
Day, conſtantly flows, and is drank with great 
Deyotion by the Greeks, who hold all Springs, 
near their Churches, to be ſacred. Fhere's no- 
thing of the Church remaining at preſent, tho 
Procopius takes Notice of it. Juſtinian, ſays he, 
built two Churches to the Virgin Mary, before the 
Walls of the City, one in the Blachernæ, the other 
in a Place call d Imi. where there is à large 
Wood of Cypreſſes, a verdant Meadow, and a de- 
tightful Garden, which produces a great Store of 
fine Fruit, and where there is alſo a gentle Spring, 
which affords very good drinking Water. One of © 
the Churches flood near the Sea-fhore, the other 
near the Porta Aurea. Both of them, he adds, 
were near the end of the City Walls, and were 
upon Occaſion impregnable Fortreſſes ta it. From 
hence 
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hence I would remark, that in the Time of Ju- 
ſinian, the Angle of the City, which they call 
the Angle of the ſeven Towers, was not within 
the City; but that the Land-wall from the Porta 
Aurea, (traitned the Angle of the City into a 
more narrow Compaſs, as appears from the Si- 
tuation of the Monaſtery of Studius, which ſtood 
upon a. piece of Ground, which was former! 
look'd upon to be in the Suburbs, but now ſtands 
further within the Walls, than the Angle of the 
ſeven Towers. He proceeds, and tells us, that 
Juſtinian, at a vaſt Expence, upon the Entrance 
of the Porta Aurea on the right Hand, rebuilt 
the Temple of Fa, (which Time had wholly de- 
fac'd) for the Service of the True Gop. The 
Obſervation'I would make from hence is, that 
the Porta Aurea ſtood near the ſeventh Hill, 
call'd the Xerolophon, which is alſo confirm'd by 
Zonaras, Who writes, That in the Time of Leo, 
many Churches and Houſes, the Statue of Ar- 
cadius, plac'd upon a Pillar in the Xerolophon, 
and the Statue f T heodofius the Great, pla- 
ä ced upon the Porta Aurea, as alſo the City * 
Walls, reaching to the Continent on the Field 
fide, were overthrown by an Earthquake. Cedri- 
nus aſſerts, that the Statue of Victory, near the 
Porta Aurea, was overturn'd by the fame Earth- 
2 quake. Other Hiſtorians mention, that by the 
S lame Earthquake, which happen'd the VH of the 
, Calends of November, many ſacred Buildings, and 
r many others of common Uſe, with Multitudes 
5 of People, were deſtroy d; and that the Statue of 
4 Conſtantine the Great, which ſtood upon the Gate 
1 of Attalus, with the Gate it ſelf, was demoliſh'd 
C S 2 by 
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by it. It is therefore a great Miſtake in thoſe; 
who take the Porta Aurea to be the ſame Gate 
which is now call'd Or:a, and is ſeated in the 
Northern Part of the City, which, as I obſerv'd 
before, was called the Port of Neorius, ſince tis 
plain from what I have mentioned, that the 
Porta Aurea was in the Weſtern Part of the City. 
This is alſo evident from the antient Deſcription 
of the Wards of Conſtantinople, which tells us, 
that the Length of the City, from the Porta 
Aurea to the Sea-ſhore, in a direct Line, is four- 
teen Thouſand and ſeventy five Feet. Cedrinus 
takes Notice, that the Elephants ſtabled in the 
Porta Aurea, were much of that Kind, with 
which Theodoſius made his publick Entry into the 
City. Tis faid that Theodofius the Leſs, who 
built the Walls of the City as far as the Bla- 
cherne, brought the Statues of thoſe Elephants, 
which are plac'd upon the Porta Aurea, from 
the Temple of Mars at Athens. Cedrinus aſſerts, 
that Philip King of Macedon built the great 
Church of Mocius the Martyr, and a Church to 
St. Anne in a Place call'd Secundus. Procopius 
ſays, that both theſe Churches were built by 
Juſtinian. I have ſeen ſome Remains of the 
Church of Mocius, near a large Ciſtern, built by 
Juſtinian, on the Top of the ſeventh Hill. All 
its Pillars are ſtanding, and it goes ſtill under the 
Name of Mocius. Some Hiſtorians, and Suidas 
the Grammarian ſay, that this Ciſtern was built 
by Anaſtaſius Dicorus. It may be worth Enquiry, 
whether the Meneta, which the antient Deſcri- 
ftion of the Wards places in this Ward, was the 
Temple of Juno Moneta, or the Treaſury. 1 

the 
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the Grand Seignor, to this Day, makes uſe of the 
Caſtle with ſeven Towers for a Treaſury. Suidas 
writes, that the Statue of Juno was ſupported 
by a Brazen Arch, made ſomewhat in Form of 
a Pair of Barbers Sciflars, but takes no Notice 
where it ſtood; ſo that I defire the Reader would 
lay no great Streſs upon what I have ſaid of the 
Moneta. 


Cas. 


Of the Columns now remaining on the 


Seventh Hill. 
HE Church ſtanding here is called Stu- 


dios, becauſe it was built by one Studius 
an eminent Citizen of Conſtantinople. It was he, 
ſays Suidas, who built this Church with a hand- 
ſome Monaſtery. Juſtinian, in his Conſtitutions, 
takes Notice of him, when he ſays, That there 
were two Biers plac'd in the facred Treaſury ; 
one to the Memory of the Famous Studs, and 
the other to the Memory of the Magnificent Ste- 
pbanus. The Monaſtery built by Studius was 
call'd Studium, which is entirely demoliſh'd. The 
Church remains, tho' converted into a Moſque. 
In its Porch are four Pillars with a Trabeation 
curiouſly finiſh'd. In the Inſide of the Moſque, 
there are on each fide ſeven green Pillars, 
ſtreak d with black Veins, and look as if they 
were inlay'd with Pieces of Stone of another 


kind. Each of them meaſures in Circumference 
S 3 fix 
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fix Foot and fix Digits. Their Capitals, and 
Architraves, are finiſh'd after the Corinthian 
Manner, as are thoſe which ſtand in the Vi. 
bule. In the upper Part of it ſtands another 
Order of fix Pillars. In the Courts of the Moſque 
is a Ciſtern; the Roof of it, which is Brick-work, 
is ſupported by twenty three lofty Corinthian Pil- 
lars. The Monaſtery of Studius is now within 
the Walls of the City, tho' it formerly ſtood 
without it, near the way you go from the Pillar 
of Arcadius to the Gate of the ſeven Towers. 
The Paſſage of this Gate is at preſent fill'd up; 
the Jambs of it are two Corinthian Pillars of 
ſpotted Marble, ſtreak'd with green Veins, which 
ſuſtain eight ſmaller Pillars, which ſupport three 
Arches above. On the left Side of the Gate are 
fix Marble Tables, all of which are enclos'd, 
ſome with round, ſome with ſquare Pilaſters, 
upon which are carv'd many fine Statues. | They 
are all of them Naked, of exquiſite Workman- 
ſhip, in a fighting Poſture, with Clubs in their 
Hands, the talleſt of which have engrav'd over 
them winged Czp:ds. On the right Side of the 
Gate are fix more Tables, enclos'd as the for- 
mer. Upon the loweſt of theſe there lies a 

oung Man, with his Face upwards, and his Legs 
folded, holding a muſical Inftrument in his Hand. 
There hangs over him a little Figure, in the 
Likeneſs of a Cupid, and above the Cupid there 
riſes a Woman. Upon the higheſt Table there's 
carved a naked Statue, with a Club in his Hand; 
his right Arm is cover'd with a Lyon's Skin, 
and with his left Hand he is leading Dogs. Above 
him is the Statue of a Lyoneſs with full Dugs. 
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Upon another Table are carv'd two Huſband- 
men carrying Baſkets full of Grapes; and upon 
another is the Statue of a flying Horſe. The 
Bridle is held by a Woman, behind whom ſtand 
two Women more: At the Top of the Table 
there's another Woman in a recumbent Poſture, 
and oppoſite to her a young Man lying on the 
Ground. I took particular Notice of theſe Fi- 
gures, by Reaſon of the Antiquity, and the ad- 
mirable Sculpture of them. I ſaw alſo upon the 
ſeventh Hill, among others, four Moſques of cu- 
rious Workmanſhip. Their Yeſibules and Pillars 
were all of Marble. Three of them ſtood on 
the Eaſtern Side of the Hill, two of whoſe Veſti- 
bules were adorn'd with fix lofty and large Pil- 
lars; two of which were of Thebean Marble; 
and the other four of different kinds .of Marble, 
vein'd with a dark green. The other ſtands near 
the Pillar of Arcadius, lately built by the Conſort 
of Solyman the Grand Seignor, (with a hand- 
ſome Caravanſera, and a College, where the 
Turkiſh 'and Arabian Learning is profeſs'd) in 
which I counted more than ſixty Pillars of diffe- 
rent kinds. On the Top of the Hill there are 
two other Moſques, one of which has Bagmo's, 
and Colleges joyning to it. The Veſtibule of it 
is beautify'd with fix Pillars of Thebean Marble, 
which meaſure each fix Foot in Circumference. 
Their Baſes and Capitals are finiſh'd after the 
Turkiſh Manner. The Shafts of the Pillars are 
very ancient, eſpecially of thoſe two which face 
the Door of the Moſque, whoſe Hypotrachelions 
at Top are more flender than the Shafts, tho' 


in the lower Parts of them, they are equal to 
84 them, 
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them, as a Man's Neck is leſs in Circumference 
near the Head, than the Shoulders. Tis adorn'd 
with one Annulet, which riſes in the manner 
of a Ring. Above it there's another Annulet, 
which is broad and flat. I ſaw no Hypotrache- 
lion, all the Time I was at Conſtantinople, which 
came ſo near the Model of Vitruvius, as this; 
who delivers it as his Judgment, that the Hypo- 
trachehon ought to be contracted in the upper 
Part of it, as you may ſee in his third Book de 
Tonicis. There's another Moſque on the ſame 
Hill, the Veſtibule of which is beautify'd with 
fix very lofty Pillars; in the College Court there 
are fourteen, and as many in a Portico adjoyn- 
ing to it. | 


S „ — PIR 


Cnae. X. 


Of the Thirteenth Ward of the City, caltd 
the Sycene Ward, of the Town of 


Galata, /ometimes nam'd Pera. 


THE Antient Deſcription of the Wards of the 
City takes Notice, that Galata was for- 
merly a Part of the City. The Thirteenth Ward 
of New Rome, ſays the Author, is the Sycene 
Ward, which is divided from it by a narrow 
Bay, and preſerves an Intercourſe with it, by 
Boats and Shipping. It is ſeated on the Side of 
a Hill, except a broad Tract of Land at the 
Foot of it, which lies upon the Level. Ste- 
pbanus 
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phanus ſays, that the Town of Sycæ was ſituated 
againſt New Rome, and that it was call'd in his 
Time Sycæ Fuſtinianæ, but does not give the 
Reaſon why it was call'd ſo. Probably it was, 
becauſe Juſtinian either repair d or rebuilt it; 
for which Reaſons principally Cities frequently 
change their Names. I wonder that Procopius 
never took Notice of this Place, ſince he has gi- 
ven us an exact Deſcription of all the Edifices 
of the Bay, call'd the Chr yſoceras, which were 

either built or repair'd by him; unleſs perha 
the Miſtake be in Procopius, by inſerting 7 
Word Tucundiane inſtead of Juſtinianæ, when 
he tells us, that Juſtinian rebuilt the Palaces of 
the Suburbs in the Chalcopratia, as alſo in the 
Place call'd Sycæ Jucundianæ. If the Fault be 
not in Procopius, tis an Errour of Stephanus, who 
writes JTuſtinianæ for Jucundianæ. But tis plain, 
that Stephanus wrote long before the Time of 
FJuſtinian; fo that if there be any Blunder, tis 
none of Stephanus, but Hermolaus, a Gramma- 
rian of Conſtantinople, who abridg'd the Com- 
mentaries of Stephanus, and dedicated them to 
FJuſtinian. If I might give my Opinion, I ſhould 
rather call it Sy cæ Juſtinianæ, than Fucundianæ, 
becauſe it appears to me it ſhould be ſo, not 
only by comparing ſome Books of Procopius and 
8 which have been publiſh'd, but alſo 
y the Authorities of ſeveral MSS. Juſtinian 
aſſerts in his Conſtitutions, That tis agreeable to 
Equity, if a Corpſe be carried to the Grave to 
a great Diſtance, that the Deacons attending it, 
ſhould have ſome Acknowledgment. He ſubjoyns a 
little after, That he is of the ſame Opinion, If the 
C 
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* be bury'd within the new Walls of the City, 
or this Side of the Sycz juſtinianæ. This is but a 
ſmall Proceſſion, and it requires not much Time 
or Pains to walk thither; hut, fays he, F the 
Body. be carried beyond the Walls of this flouriſh- 
ing City, or beyond any other Stairs, than thoſe 
which lead to Sycz ——- There's no Occaſion to 
add what follows. I would. only have the Rea- 
der obſerve, that the Word Ti-z5us, which the 
Latins. interpret Terminus, or a Boundary, ſig- 
nifies properly Trajectus, a Ferry, or the Stairs 
from whence you fail from one Place to ano- 
ther. Tis evident, from what I have quoted, 
that the Town call'd Sycæ is on the other fide 
of the Bay facing Conſtantinople, altho Stephanus 
has not declar'd againſt what Part of the City 
it lies. I obſerve notwithſtanding from the 
Treatiſe above mention d, that the ſixth Var 
reach d from the Forum of Conſtantine to the 
Ferry againſt. Syc@, which is now call'd the 
Ferry of Pera, or Galata. As I would pay a 
juſt Regard to the Authorities of ſome more mo- 
dern Hiſtorians, I ſhali produce ſeveral Teſti- 
monies from them. They aſſert, that Ab/imarus, 
the Commander in Chief of the Forces which 
beſieg d Conſtantinople, harbour d in the Port of 
Syce againſt the City. Evagrius writes, that the 
Heads of Longinus, And Theodorus, ſtuck upon 


Poles, were ſent to Conſtantinople by Fohannes a 
Scythian, and by the Emperor's Command were 
fix d upon the Shore of Sycæ, oppoſite to Con- 
tantinople; a pleafant Spectacle to the Inhabi- 
rants of the City! He adds further, That Vita- 
lianus made an Incurſion as far as Sycæ, and that 

| when 
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when he came to an Anchor there, the Emperor 
' Anaſtaſius ſent Marinus an Aſſyrian Admiral to 
fight him. Both Fleets prepare for the Engage- 
ment; the one facing Conſtantinople, the other 
Syce. For ſome Time they kept their Stations; 
after ſome ſmall Skirmiſhes, and Attacks on both 
Sides, the Fight began near the Places call'd the 
Vitharia. Vitalianus having loſt moſt of his 
Men, was forced to bear off, fo that there was 
not the leaſt Appearance of an Enemy in all the 
Boſporus. Nor am I induc'd to change my Opi- 
nion by the Authority of Strabo, who ſeems to 
pcs Syce at ſome Diſtance from the Bay. The 
oſporus, ſays he, ftraitning it ſelf from the 
Promontory into the Meaſure of frve Stadia, or 
Furlongs, widens at the Harbour plac'd below 
Sycæ into thirty Furlongs, and from Syce to the 
Chryſoceras it contracts it ſelf again into ſive 
Furlongs. Nor would this Opinion any ways 
contradict what I have ſaid before, if my Author 
had meant by the Ceras of the Byzantians, what 
Pliny tis plain did, vig. the Boſporian Promon- 
tory where Byzantium ſtood. But Strabo im- 
mediately ſubjoins, that the Ceras was a Bay 
which was ſixty Furlongs in length; and there- 
fore it appears to me, that the Miſtake lies either 
in Cod, Strabon. or in the Hiſtorian himſelf, as 
is fully evident from the Authority of Dionyſius, a 
very ancient Writer of the Hiſtory of Conſtantinople, 
which was his Native Place. This Author has 
recorded it, that Sycodes, or Sycæ, is the fame Place 
near the Bay call'd Ceras, where Galata ſtands 
at preſent, as I have more evidently ſhewn in 


my Treatiſe of the Baſtorus. The People of Pera 
therefore 
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therefore are groſly in the wrong, when they 
tell us, that Pera was firſt built by the Genoeſe; 

when it is plain that Pera was built long before 
they were ſuppos'd either to have purchas'd the 
Town, or to have receiv'd it as a Reward of 
their Sea-Services, from ſome Emperor of Con- 
antineple; fince Juſtinian places Syce within the 
Walls of the City, and Agatbhius aſſures us, it 
was encloſed with Walls, when he writes, that 
the People of Conſtantinople were in ſuch a Con- 
ſternation upon the Approach of the Enemy, 
that the Forces of Juſtinian were obliged to 
climb the Walls of Sycæ, to make a more vigo- 
rous Defence. Sycæ, by Stephanus, is call'd a 
City, as it is alſo by ſome modern Writers; but 
, more antient Authors, who liv'd before Galata 
was taken by the Genveſe, call it the Cittadel of 
 Galata. They tell us farther, that a Fleet of 
the Saracens was ſtation'd from the Magnaura to 
the Cyclcbion; and that after it had continu'd 
two Days in that Station, Part of it was driven 
by a Storm to the Cittadel of Galata, as far as 
the Chdion, where the Emperor of C onſtantinople 
deſtroy'd it, from Acropolis, with liquid Fire. 
Zonaras writes, that when Michael the Emperor 
was beſieged both by Sea and Land, he was fo 
terribly diſtreſt, chat he was forc'd to lay a Boom 
acroſs the Sea from Acropolis, to a ſmall Town 
on the oppolite Shore. There is at this Day a 
Gate at Galata, which is call'd the Boom-Gate. 
Tis however beyond Diſpute, that Galata was 
more than once enlarg'd by the Genoefe : This ap- 
pears from the Walls, which at ſeveral Times 


they have built about ir, being fortified on the 
Eaſt 
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Eaſt by Double, and on the Weſt by Treble Walls, 
denoting the gradual Increaſe of the Town. You 
may ſee at preſent the antient Sycæ, enclos'd in 
the middle of Galata, ſituate againſt the ſixth 
Ward, and the Sycene Ferry, all built on the Side 
of a Hill, juſt as 'tis repreſented in the Antient 
Deſcription of the Wards, except one broad Piece 
of Ground, which lies upon a Level on the 
Shore at the Foot of the Hill. This Tra& of 
Land was at leaft a hundred Roman Paces broad. 
For at preſent, berween the Hill and the Bay, 
there is a Plain to be ſeen of an equal, if not of 
a larger Breadth ; becauſe, in ſuch a Length of 
Time, it is widen'd, as may be obſerv'd daily, by 
the Abundance of Filth and Naſtineſs, which is 


caſt about it. To make it ſubſide at the Bot- 


tom, the Inhabitants have fix'd wooden Troughs 
upon Piles, which they drive into the Earth by 
an Engine, much like a Rammer. By this Means 
the Plain upon the Shore is enlarg'd, and made 
more commodious for Havens. But that the 
Reader may underſtand more perfectly where 
the Sycene Ward ſtood formerly, I will deſcribe 
the Situation of Galata, as it ſtands at preſent. 


CHAP, 
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A Cua'y. XI. 
A Deſcription of Galata; of the Temples 


of Amphiaraus, Diana, and Venus ; 
of the Theatre of Sycæ, and the Fo- 
rum of Honorius. | 


HE Sycene Ward, which is commonly 
called Galata, or Pera, ought more pro- 

perly to be called the Perzan Ward. Thus it 
is that Joſepbus calls Judæa, becauſe it lay on 
the other Side of the River Jordan: And thus 
it is, that Strabo calls that Part of the Countrey 
which lies on the other Side of Eupbhrates The 
Reaſon alledg'd by the Inhabitants, why tis 
call'd Galata, is, as they tell you, (being ĩimpos d 
upon by the Alluſion of the Name) that Milt 
was formerly fold there: And I make no Que- 
ſtion of it, did they but know, that Galata was 
formerly call'd Sycæ, they would derive its Name 
from the Word Fig; and pretend to juſtify their 
Miſtake from the Authority of Dionyſius their 
Countryman, who ſays, that it was originally 
call'd Sycæ, from the Fairneſs and Abundance of 
that Fruit which grew there. But their Con- 
jectures had been grounded upon a better Foun- 
dation, if they had deriv'd the Name of Galata 
from the Galatæ, back d by the Authority of 
Fohannes Tzetzes (a Citizen of Conſtantinople, 
and a very induſtrious Grammarian) in his £4 


— 
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Hit. written above four hundred Years ago. This 
Author tells us, that Brenus a Gaul, and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Gauls, whom the Greeks 
call Tadr , paſs d over the Sea from thence to 
a Place 'of Byzantium, and that this Place for 
this Reaſon was call'd Pera, which was after 
their Arrival call'd Galata. This Place is ſeated 
partly on a Hill, and partly on a Plain at the 
oot of it, This Hill is encloſed on the Eaſt and 
Weſt by two Valleys, each of which' is about a 
Mile in length. The Ridge of the Hill ſhoots 
from North to South, and is in no Part of it leſs 
than rwo hundred Paces broad,and of equal Length 
with the Valleys thar encloſe it, and joins to the 
Plain upon the Continent. The South Side of 
this Hill, and the Plain below it, is bounded by 
the Bay of Ceras, which makes it almoſt a Pen- 
inſula, of a ſemicircular Figure, in the Form 
of a drawn Bow, with this Difference only, that 
the Weſtern Point of it is larger by half; and 
not quite ſo long as the Eaſtern. Galata, as tis 
enclos'd with a Wall, is four Thouſand and four 
Hundred Paces in Compaſs. Ir varies, in many 
Places, as to its Breadth. In the middle of the 
Town *tis fix hundred Paces broad. The Bay 
and the Walls ſtand at twenty Paces Diſtance. 
The Plain that runs between the Bay and the 
Hill, is a hundred and eighty, and the Hill it 
{elf four hundred Paces broad. The Eaſtern Side 
of Galata, at the firſt Entrance of it, is four 
hundred Paces in breadth ; after which it con- 
tracts it ſelf into the Breadth of two hundred 
and fixty Paces only. The Weſtern Side of it, 
which ſtands without Old Galata, riſes upon a 
moderate 
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moderate Aſcent, which winds Southward, and 
ago ns to a ſmall Deſcent, which terminates 
d near the Walls of Old Galata. The 
Town therefore of Galata ſtands upon a Treble 
Deſcent; one of which winds from North to 
South, another falls Eaſterly, and another at 
Weſt. The Declivity which croſſes the Breadth 
of it, ſtretches from North to South; and is ſo 
ſteep, that in many Places you are forced to 
climb it by Steps; ſo that you aſcend the firſt 
Floor of the Houſes, which ſtands upon a Level, 
by Ladders. The Eaſtern and Weſtern Side of 
Galata have a double Declivity ; one from North 
to South, the other to Eaſt and Welt ; ſo that 
not only thoſe Parts of it which lie in a ſtrait 
Line, but thoſe Ways alſo which are winding, 
or lie Croſs- ways, have their Deſcents ; but the 
Eaſtern Side of the Town is more upon the De- 
clivity than the Weſtern Side of it. To be ſhort, 
Galata is of ſuch a Steepneſs, that if all the 
Houſes were of an equal Height, the upper 
Rooms would have a full View of the Sea, and 
of all the Ships failing up and down in it. And 
not only Galata, but almoſt the whole City of 
Conſtantinople would have the ſame Privilege, if 
that Law, which was firſt made by Zeno, and 
afterwards ratify'd by FJuſtinian, was in full 
Force. This Law expreſsly forbids any Man to 
hinder or obſtruct an open and entire View of 
the Sea, or indeed a Side Proſpect of it, and en- 
joyns the Inhabitants to build at leaſt at a hun- 
dred Paces Diſtance from it. The Level Part of 
the Town, which runs between the Bottom of 


the Hill and Bay, is, in no Place of it, leſs than 
two 
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two hundred Paces broad. Towards the Ends 
of it tis much broader; and, in ſome Places, it 
widens to the Length of five hundred Paces. 
The Town is thrice as long as it is broad. It 
extends it ſelf in Breadth from North to South; 
in Length from Eaſt to Weſt. The Weſtern 
Side of it is broader than the Eaſtern, and almoſt 
of an equal Breadth with the middle of the Ciry, 
For in a Length of five hundred Pices, tis hd 
leſs than five hundred Paces broad. The Eaſtern 
Side of Galata is more narrow, where it is nd 
more than two hundred and fixty Paces bread; 
The Shore round the Town is full of Havehs. 
Between the Walls and the Bay is a Piece of 
Ground, where are Abundance of Taverhs, Shops, 
Viftualing-houſes, beſides ſeveral Wharfs, where 
they unlade their Shipping. It has fix Gates, at 
three of which there ate Stairs, from whence you 
fail over to Conſtantinople. Gulatu is fo ſituate 
to the North of Cynſtantinople, that it faces the 
firſt, ſecond, and third Hills, and the firſt and 
ſecond Valley of that City; having in Front the 
Bay of Ceras, and Conſtantinople, and behind it 
ſome Buildings of the Suburbs. For many of 
_ theſe Buildings ſtand partly on the Top of the 
Hill, and partly on the Sides of it. The Town 
it ſelf does not riſe to the Ridge of the Hill, 
Where Galata riſes higheſt, there is yet ſtandin 

a very lofty Tower, where there is an Aſcefit © 

about three hundred Paces, full of Builditigs, 
and beyond that is the Ridge of the Hill upon & 
Level, about two hundred Paces broad; and two 
thouſand Paces long. Thro” the middle of ic 
runs a broad Way full of Houſes, Gardens, and 
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Vineyards. This is the moſt pleaſant Part of 
the Town; from hence, and from the Sides of 
the Hill, you have a full View of the Bay of 
Ceras, the Boſporus, the Propontis, the ſeven Hills 
of Conſtantinople, the Countrey of Bithyma, and 
the Mountain Olympus, always cover'd with 
Snow. And befides theſe, there are many other 
additional Buildings, which adorn the Hills, and 
Vales adjoining to this Town. It has the ſame 
Number of Hills and Vales as Conſtantinople it 
ſelf; fo that the Inhabitants, whenever they 
pleaſe, can make the Town one third larger 
than it is at preſent; and if the Grandeur of the 
Byzantian Empire continues a hundred Years 
longer, Galata, it is not improbable, may ſeem 
to rival Conſtantinople it ſelf. They who write 
that Byzas, the Founder of Byzantium, built the 
Temple of Amphiaraus in Sycæ, are ſomewhat 
in the wrong, tho' not groſly miſtaken. For 
Dionyſius a Byzantian tells us, that behind Syce 
ſtood the Temple of Amphiaraus, which was 
built by thoſe who tranſplanted a Colony to 
Conſtantinople, under the Command of Byzas. 
Both the Grecians, and the Megarians, honour'd 
Amphiaraus as a God. But altho' the Temple 
of Ampbiaraus did not ſtand in the Place which 
Dionyſius calls Sycæ; yet the Word Sycæ fignified 
a larger Tract of Ground, after it was made a 
City; fo that the Temples of Amphiaraus, of 
Diana Lucifera, and of Venus Placida, all ſtood 
within the Limits of it, as I have fully made it 
appear in my Treatiſe of the Boſporus. But 
there are no Remains of theſe Buildings at pre- 
ſent, nor of thoſe Edifices, which, the Antient 
a | Deſcription 
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Deſcription of the City tells you, were in the 
Sycene Ward. The oldeſt Man now living can- 
not ſo much as tell where thoſe Temples an- 
tiently ſtood, nor ever read or heard, whether 
there was ever ſuch a Place as the Sycene Ward. 
Thus far only we can'gueſs from the Rules and 
Uſuage of Architefure, that the Theatre, and 
Forum of Honorius, ſtood at the Bottom of the 
Hill upon a Plain, where Theatres are generally 
built, as I frequently obſerv'd in my Travels 
thro' Greece. There was ſtanding a Forum, in 
a Level Ground, (near to the Haven, where is 
now built a Caravanſera, in the Ruines of a 
Church dedicated to St. Michael) when firſt I 
came to Conflantinople. This Forum was well 
ſupply'd with Water by an ancient ſubterraneous 
Aqueduft, In ſhort, there is nothing to be ſeen 
at preſent of old Syce. Thoſe antient Pillars we 
ſee in ſome Moſques at Galata, are faid to have 
been imported by the Genoceſe: Some of them 
are of very antient Workmanſhip, and well fi- 
niſh'd. The Ciſtern of St. Benedict, now deſpoil'd 
of its Roof, and three hundred Pillars, which 
ſupported it, (now turn'd into a Ciſfern for wa- 
tering the Prieſt's Gardens) ſhews it to be a very 
antique and expenſive Work. 

From what has been wrote upon this Subject, 
the Reader may learn how renown'd Conſtanti- 
nople has been for its Monuments of Antiquity. 
It would rake up another Volume, to enlarge upon 
the Publick Buildings of the Mahometans at pre- 
ſent, and to explain for what Uſes they were 
intended. I ſhall juſt touch upon a few Things, 
which are the moſt remarkable, The City, as 

T 2 it 
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it now ſtands, contains more than three hundred 
Moſques, the moſt magnificent of which were 
built by their Emperors and Baſba's, and are all 
cover'd at Top with Lead and Marble, adorn'd 
with Marble Columns, the Plunder and Sacri- 
lege of Chriſtian Churches, as theſe were before 
beautify d with the Spoils of the Heathen Tem- 
ples. Ir has above a hundred publick and pri- 
vate Bagnio's, fifty of which are very ſpatious, 
and of two Lengths, much like thoſe I have 
deſcrib'd, built by their Emperour Mabomet. 
Their Caravan/era's, and publick Inns, are much 
above a Hundred ; the moſt famous of which, 
in the: Middle of their Court-yard, are furniſh'd 
with Fountains of Water, brought from the Fields 

adjoyning to the City. Their Emperors have pe- 
culiarly diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in this Reſpect. 
Thus does Eusebius enlarge in the Praiſe of Con- 
f/tantine: In the middle of their Fora, ſays he, 
vou may fee their Fountains adorn'd with the 
Emblems of a good Paſtor, well known to thoſe. 
who underſtand the Sacred Writings; namely, 
the Hiſtory of Daniel and the Lyons figur'd in 
Braſs, and ſhining with Plates of Gold. Valens, 
and Androncus, at a vaſt Expence made Rivers, 
at a remote Diſtance, tributary to the Town; 
partly by directing their Courſes under Arches, 
at this Time appearing above Ground, and partly 
by Channels dug under it. Several other Em- 
perors, with no leſs Coſt, made themſelves Fiſh- 
ponds, and ſubterraneous Lakes, by after Ages 
call'd Ciſterus, in every Ward of the City, and that 
principally to ſupply them with Water in Caſe 
of a Siege. But the Enemies of Conſtantinople 
5 lie 
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lie at preſent at ſuch a Diſtance from them, that 
they have either entirely ruin'd their Cifterns, or 
converted them to another Uſe. I ſhall take no 
Notice. of the ſtately Houſes of their Noblemen 
and Baſha's, nor of the Grand Signor's Palace, 
which ſpreading it ſelf all over old Byzantium, 
is conſtantly ſupply'd with Rivers, which flow 
in upon it, from diſtant Parts of the Neighbour- 
ing Countrey. I paſs by their Lakes and Con- 
duits, ſeated in every Part of the City, which 
ſerve them not only with Water to drink, but 
likewiſe carry off the Filth of it into the Sea, 
and waſh away thoſe Impurities of the Town, 
which clog and encumber the Air, and for which 
great Cities are generally look'd upon as un- 
wholſome. I ſhall not mention at preſent, that 
almoſt all the Buildings of Conſtantinople are low, 
and made out of the Ruines, which the Fire 
and Earthquakes had ſpar'd; that many of them 
are not two Story high, rebuilt with rough 
Stones, or with burnt, and ſometimes unburnt 
Bricks. I omit alſo the Houſes of Galata, built 
by the Genoeſe. The Greeks who profeſs Chri- 
ſtianity, have loſt their fix hundred Churches, 
and have not one left, of any Note, except the 
Church belonging to the Monaſtery, where their 
Patriarch dwells. The reſt are either entirely 
ruin'd, or proſtituted to the Mahometan Wor- 
ſhip. The Francks have about Ten, the Arme- 
nians only Seven. The Fews have upwards of 
Thirty Synagogues, which are ſcarce ſufficient 
to hold the numerous Congregations of that po- 
pulous Nation. The Reader will view in a bet- 
fer Light the antient Monuments of Conſtanti- 
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nople, when he ſhall peruſe the Antient Deſcri- 
ption of the Wards of the City, finiſhed before 
the Time of Juſtinian, and annex d at the End 
of this Book. When this Treatiſe was firſt 
wrote, Conſtantinople was ſo fully peopled, that 
thoſe who inhabited the Fora, and the broad 
Ways were very ſtraitly pent up; nay, their 
Buildings were ſo cloſely joyn'd to one another, 
that the Sky, at the Tops of them, was ſcarce 
diſcernible. And as to the Buildings in the Sub- 
urbs, they were very thickly crowded together, 
as far as Selymbria, and the Black Sea; and in- 
deed ſome Part even of -the neighbouring Sea, 
was cover'd with Houſes ſupported by Props un- 
der them. For theſe, and many other Monu- 
ments, was Conſtantinople antiently renown'd ; 
none of which are remaining at preſent, exce 
the Porphyry Pillar of Conſtantine, the Pillar of 
Arcadius, the Church of St. Sophia, the Hippo- 
drom now in Ruines, and a few Ciſterns. No 
Hiſtorian has recorded the Antiquities of Old 
Byzantium, before it was deſtroy'd by Severus; 
altho' it is reaſonable ro believe, there were very 
many of them, eſpecially if it be conſider d, 
that it long flouriſh'd in thoſe Times of Heroiſin, 
when Art and Ingenuity were in high Eſtima- 
tion, and when Rhodes, no ways preferable to 
Byzantium, was beautify'd with no leſs. than 
three thouſand Monuments. "Tis eaſy to form a 
Judgment, from the Strength and Proportion of 
its outſide Walls, what beauteous Scenes of Coſt, 
and Workmanſhip were contain'd within. This 
we know however for a Certainty, that Darius, 
Philip of Macedon, and Severus, demoliſn'd many 
| of 
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of their Antiquities, and when they had ravag'd 
the whole City, that the Bygantiaus made a no- 
ble Stand againſt the Forces of Severus, with 
Statues, and other Materials, which were Part of 
the Ruines of the City. I have already in Part 
accounted for the Ruines of theſe Curigſities; I 
| ſhall at preſent briefly mention ſome other Cau- 
ſes which contributed thereto; the Principal of 
which was the Diviſion of their Emperors a- 
mongſt themſelves ; frequent Fires, ſometimes ac- 
cidentally, ſonfetimes deſignedly occaſion d, not 
only by their Enemies from abroad, bur by their 
own Factions, and civil Diſſenſions among them- 
ſelves; ſome of which burnt with a conſtant 
Flame three or four Days together. Theſe Fires 
were ſo raging and terrible, that they did nor 
only conſume what was purely combuſtible, but 
they waſted the Marble Statues and Images, and 
Buildings made of the moſt tough and ſolid 
Materials whatſoever ; nay, ſo fierce were they, 
that they devour'd their own Ruines, and laid the 
moſt mountainous Heaps of Rubbiſh even with 
the Ground. Nor were the antient Monuments of 
Old Byzantium demoliſh'd only by their Ene- 
mies, but even by thoſe Emperors who had the 
greateſt Regard and Affection for the City; the 
Chief of whom was Conſtantine the Great, who, 
as Euſebius reports, ſpoil'd the Temples of the 
Heathen Gods, laid waſte their fine Porches, en- 
tirely unroofed them, and took away their Sta- 
tues of Braſs, of Gold and Silver, in which they 
glory'd for many Ages. And to add to the In- 
famy, that he expos'd them by way of Mockery 
and Ridicule, in all the moſt publick Places of the 
1 City. 
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City. To diſgrace them the more, he tells us, 
that he fill'd it with his own Statues of Braſs, 
exquiſitely finiſh'd; and then concludes, that he 
was ſo far incenſed againſt the Heathen Monu- 
ments, that he made a Law for the utter Abo- 
liſhment of them, and the entire Deſtruction of 
their Temples. How far Euſebius himſelf, and 
other Chriſtian Authors were provoked againſt 
them, is plainly diſcernible in their Writings ; 
namely, that they inveigh'd with the ſame Se- 
verity againſt the Images of their Gods, as they 
do at preſent againſt our Statues. The Em 
rors Baſilius and Gregorius, were bitterly enrag'd 
not only againſt the Images themſelves, but a- 
gainft thoſe who wrote too freely in Juſtification 
of them. I ſhall not mention many other Em- 
perors, Succeſſors of Conſtantine, who were ſo 
much exaſperated even with the Images of the 
Chriſtians, that they not only deſtroy'd them, 
but proceeded with ſuch Rigour againſt thoſe 
who devis'd, or painted, or engrav'd them, that 
they were entitled the Tconomachti, or Champions 
that fought againſt them. I ſhall ſay nothing of 
the Earthquakes, mention'd in Hiſtory, which 
happen'd in the Reigns of Zeno, Fuſtinian, Leo 
Conon, Alexius Comnenus, whereby not only the 
moſt conſiderable Buildings of Conſtantinople, 
but almoſt the whole City with its Walls were 
demoliſh'd, fo that they could ſcarce diſcover its 
antient Foundation, had it not been for the. 
Beſporus, and Propontis, the eternal Boundaries 
of Conſtantinople, which encloſe it. I paſs by the 
large Wards of the City, which through the Po- 
yerty of the Inhabitants, after frequent * 
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and the Ravage of War, lay a long Time in 
Ruins, but were at laſt rebuilt; tho' the Streets 
are promiſcuouſly huddled up without Regula- 
rity, or Order. Theſe were the Cauſes, as Livy 
relates of Old Rome, after it was burnt down, 
that not only the antient common Shores, bur 
the Aquedutts and Cifterns, formerly running in 
the open Streets,, now have their Courſes under 
private Houſes, and the City looks rather like 
one ſolid Lump of Building, than divided into 
Streets and Lanes. I ſhall not mention how the 
large Palaces of their Emperors, ſeated in the 
middle of the City, nor the Seats of the Nobi- 
liry encloſing great Tracts of Land, nor how the 

old Foundations ſtill appearing above Ground, 
nor the Remains of Buildings, diſcover'd by the 
niceſt Diſcernment under it, are almoſt entirely 
defac d. Had I not ſeen, the Time I liv'd at 
2 ſo many ruinated Churches and 
Palaces, and their Foundations, fince fill'd with 
Mabometan Buildings, ſo that I could hardly diſ- 
cover their former Situation, J had not fo eaſily 
conjectured, what Deſtruction the Turks had 
made, ſince they took the City. And tho they 
are always contriving to beautify it with publick 
Buildings, yet at preſent it looks more obſcurely 
in the Day, than it did formerly in the Night; 
when, as Marcellinus tells us, the Brightneſs of 
their Lights, reſembling a Meridian Sun-ſhine, 


reflected a Luſtre from their Houſes. The Clear- 


neſs of the Day now only ſerves to ſhew the 
Meanneſs and Poverty of their Buildings; ſo that 
was Conflantine hiraſelf alive, who rebuilt and 
þcaurify'd it, or others who cnlarg'd it, they 9 
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not diſcover the Situation of their antient Stru- 
Etures. The Difficulties J labour'd under in the 
Search of Antiquity here were very great. I 
was a Stranger in the Countrey, had very little 
Aſſiſtance from any Inſcriptions, none from 
Coins, none from the People of the Place. They, 
as having a natural Averſion to any thing that's 
valuable in Antiquity, did rather prevent me in 
my Enquiries, ſo that I ſcarce dar'd to take the 
Dimenſions of any Thing, being menac'd, and 
curs'd if I did, by the Greeks themſelves. A 
Foreigner has no way to allay the Heat and Fury 
of theſe People, but by a large Doſe of Wine. 
If you don't often invite them, and tell them 
you'll be as drunk as a Greek, they'll uſe you in 
a very coarſe manner. - Their whole Converſa- 
tion is frothy and infipid, as retaining no Cuſtom 
of the old Byzantians, but a Habit of fuddling. 
It is not the leaſt, among theſe Inconveniencies, 
that I could not have Recourſe to ſo many Au- 
thors in deſcribing Conſtantinople, as a Writer 
may have in deſcribing Old Rome. They are ſo 
fond of Change and Novelty, that any Thing 
may be called Antique among them, which is 
beyond the Memory of them, or was tranſacted 
in the firſt Stages of Humane Life. And not 
only the magnificent Structures of antient Times 
have been demoliſh'd by them, but the very 
Names of them are quite loſt, and a more than 
Scythian Barbarity prevails among them. The 
Turks are fo tenacious of their own Language, 
that they give a new Name to all Places, which 
are forc'd to ſubmit to their Power, tho' it be 
never ſo impertinent and improper. They ys 
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ſuch an Abhorrence of Greek and Latin, that 
they look upon both theſe Tongues to be Sor- 
cery and Witchcraft. All the Aſſiſtance I had 
was my own Obſervation, the Memory, and Re- 
collection of others, and ſome Inſight into an- 
tient Hiſtory. By theſe Aſſiſtances principally I 
diſcovered the Situation of the fourteen Wards 
of the City. The Inhabitants are daily demo- 
liſhing, effacing, and utterly deſtroying the ſmall 
Remains of Antiquity ; ſo that whoſoever ſhall 
engage himſelf in the ſame Enquiries after me, 
though they may far exceed me in Induſtry and 
Application, yet they will not be able to make 
any farther Diſcoveries of the Monuments of the 
fourteen Wards. But it is not my Intention to 
prefer my ſelf above other Writers; if I can any 
way be aſſiſtant to future Times, my End is an- 
ſwered. I hope I need make no Apology for 
recording in Hiſtory ſuch Monuments as are fal- 
ling into Ruines; and if my Stay at Conſtanti- 
nople was ſomewhat longer than I intended, I 
hope it will not be any Imputation upon me, as 
it was occaſioned by the Death of my Royal 
Maſter. It was by his Command that I travel- 
led into Greece, not with any Deſign of ſtaying 
long at Conſtantiuople, but to make a Collection 
of the antient Greek MSS. Not with any Inten- 
tion of deſcribing only that City; but as a far- 
ther Improvement of 1 Knowledge, that I 
might delineate the Situation of ſeveral other 
Places and Cities. Upon the Death of my King, 
(not having Remittances ſufficient) I was forc'd, 
with a ſmall Competency, to travel thro' Aja, 


and Greece, to this Purpoſe; and I can _ 
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the Reader, that I did not undertake this Voyage 
upon any Proſpect of ſenſual Pleaſure, any View 

worldly Intereſt, or any Affectation of popu- 
lar Applauſe; no, I could have liv'd in Eaſe, 
more to my own Advantage; and in a much bet- 
ter State of Health, as to all Appearance, in my 
own Countrey. Not all the Dangers and Incon- 
veniencies of a long and a laborious Voyage could 
ever move me to a ſpeedy Return, How I came 
to engage my ſelf in ſuch unfortunate Travels 
I know not. I was very 3 ſive of the 
Troubles and Dangers, which I muſt neceſſarily 
undergo, and which indeed have befallen me, 
before I ventur'd upon ſuch an Undertaking; 
yet I would willingly perſuade my ſelf, that my 
Reſolutions herein were Good, and my Deſign 
Honourable ; being confirm'd in the Opinion of 
the Platoniſts, That we ought to be indefatigable 
in the Search of Truth; and, That 'tis beneath a 
Man to give over, when his Enquiries are Uſeful, 


and Becoming. 
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5 HE following Piece was communi- 


cated to me by a Gentleman of the 
Univerſity of Oxford, who had co- 
fy'd it from the latter End of the 


. AD! 
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Concerning the Deſtruction of 
Conſtantinople. I had no ſooner perus'd it, but 
T found it jo curious in it ſelf, and ſo well fuited 
to the Subject of my Author, that I perceiv'd the 
Obligations I was under for that Favour; and 
judg'd it worthy of @ Tranſlation. I would only 
farther advertiſe the Reader, that the following 
Paſſage is not to be met with in any of the Printed 
Copies of Choniat, but is 4 Tranſcript from him 
in * Part of bis Book, where be writes, con- 
cerning the Statues of Conſtantinople, which 4 
Romans, when they took that City, cauſed to be 


melted down, and coyn'd. The Paſſage may be 
found in a MS, Cod. Bodl. fol. 447. 4. 25. and 


runs thus: 


The 
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HE Roman Conquerours, who were of an 
avaritious Temper, even to a Proverb, 
practis d a new Method of Rapine and Plunder, 
entirely unknown to thoſe who had taken the City 
before them. For breaking open by Night the 
Royal Sepulchres in the great Grove of the He- 
roum, they facrilegiouſly rifled the Corps of thoſe 
Bleſſed Diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt, and carry'd off 
whatſoever was valuable in Gold, Rings, and 
Jewels, which they could find in theſe Repoſi- 
tories of the Dead. But coming to the Body of 
the Emperor Juſtinian, and finding his Coffin 
untouch d, tho it was publickly known for ſome 
Years that it was nobly enrich'd, aw'd with 
Fear and Admiration, they forbore to, diſturb 
the Imperial Aſhes. And as they expreſs'd no 
Reverence and Regard to the Dead, ſo were 
they equally Savage and Inhuman in their Treat- 
ment of the Living; even to thoſe who were 
their own Countreymen. They ſpar'd: neither 
the Houſe of Gop, nor his Miniſters, but ſtrip- 
| ped the great Church (Sancta Sophia) of all its 
fine Ornaments and Hangings, made of the 
richeſt Brocades, of ineſtimable Value : Bur ſtill 
continuing unſatiable in their Avarice, they no 
ſooner caſt their Eyes upon the brazen Statues, 
than they order'd them to be melted down. The 
fine Statue of Juno in Braſs, which ſtood in the 
Forum of Conſtantine, they chopt in Pieces, and 
threw it into the Forge. The Head of this Sta- 
tue was fo large, that four Yoke of Oxen could 
ſcarce: drag it into the Palace. _ the Baſe 
of it was cut, in Baſſo Relieve, the Figure of 
| Paris, 
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Paris, Venus ſtanding by him, preſenting her 
with the Apple of Diſcord. The noble Qyadri- 
lateral Pillar, ſupported with ſeveral Ranges of 
Pillars, and which by its Height overlook'd the 
whole City, and was both the Wonder and the 
Delight of the curious Spectator, ſhared the 
ſame Fate, This lofty Column was adorn'd 
with rural Repreſentations of all kinds of fing- 
ing Birds, Folds of Cattle, milking Pails, of Sheep 
bleating, and of Lambs friſking and playing, &c. 
There was alſo engrav'd upon it a View of the 
Sea and Sea-Gods; ſome of whom were catch- 
ing Fiſh with their Hands; others ordering their 
Nets, then diving to the Bottom ; whilſt ſome 
in a wanton Manner, were throwing Balls at 
one- another. This Pillar ſupported a Pyramid 
at the Top of it, upon which was plac'd the 
Statue of a Woman, which turn'd about with 
the Wind, and was therefore called Anemoades. 
This excellent Piece was alſo melted down for 
Coinage, as was alſo an Equeſtrian Statue, fixed 
upon a Quadrilateral Pedeſtal in the Taurus. 
This was a bold Figure, of an heroic Counte- 
nance, and ſurprizing Stature. It was reported 
by ſome, that he was one of the Spies, who 
vas ſent by Joſhua the Son of Nun. With one 
Hand he pointed Eaſtward, with the other to 
the Weſt, and the Coaſt of Gabeon. Bur this 
Statue was generally believed to repreſent Belle- 
rophon, (born and brought up at Peloponneſus ) 
ſitting upon Pegaſus; for the Horſe was with- 
out a Bridle, as Pegaſus is moſtly figur d, ſcour- 
ing the Plain, deſpiſing a Rider, flying and 
driving about in a headſtrong manner. There 
| 3 


is an old Report, which at this Day is in every 
Body's Mouth, that there was ſtampt in the 
Breaſt-Plate of this Horſe, with great Skill, the 
Figure of a Man, which appear'd outwardly ; 
this Image was either one of the Venetici, the 
Epizopburii, or the Bulgari, who were not, at 
that Time, conquer'd by the Romans. This Horſe 
and his Rider were alſo melted down. In the 
Accoutrements of this Horſe was likewiſe found 
a ſmall brazen Image, wrapp'd up as it were 
in Wool, which the Romans look'd upon to be 
of little or no Value, and therefore threw that 
alſo into the Fire. Neither did the Reſentment 
of the barbarous and unpolite Soldiers ſtop here, 
but they expreſſed the utmoſt Fury againſt the 
fineſt Statues, and moſt curious Pieces of Work- 
manſhip in the Hippocum, cutting the largeſt 
of them, which coſt immenſe Sums, into ſmall 
Coins of little Value. The great Statue of He, 
perian Hercules, fix d upon a magnificent Pe- 
deſtal, clothed in a Lyon's Skin, which ſeem'd 
to live, and affright the Spectators with his tre- 
mendous Voice, felt the Marks of military Pow- 
er. He was not here arm'd with his Quiver, 
his Bow, or his Club, but ſtretching out his 
right Leg and Arm, he kneeled upon his left 
Knee, and leaning upon his left Elbow, with 
his Hand open, he ſupported his Head in a 
thoughtful Manner, and ſeem'd to lament his 
| Misfortunes; uneaſy above all at thoſe which 
Euryſtheus out of mere Envy had impos'd upon 
bim Thi Figure was Wen the Saul. 
ders were large, his Hair long, curl'd, and —_ 

| 8 
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ing to his Waſte ; his Arms were brawny, and 
as long as thoſe of the Original made by Lyf- 
machus, which was the firſt and laſt Maſter-piece 
of his Skill. In ſhort, of ſuch a ſtupendous 
Size was this Statue, that his Wriſt was as thick 
as a Man's Body, and the Length of his Leg 
equal in height to that of any ordinary Perſon. 
This noble Statue, I ſay, did not eſcape the 
Rage of theſe mighry Pretenders to native Vir- 
tue and* Honour: Befide this, they alſo car- 
ry'd away the Image of the Loaded Aſs and his 
Driver. Theſe Figures were ſet up originally 
by Auguſtus Cefar at Adtium, of whom the Fa- 
ble goes, that when he went our privately in 
the Night Time to take a View of Anthony's 
Army, he met a Man driving an Aſs; and a 
ing him; Who he was, and whither he was go- 
* ing? He anſwered, my Name is Nichon, and 
« my Aſss Nichander, and I am going to Caeſar's 
« Army”. The Statues alſo of the Hyæna, and 
the Wolf, which ſuckled Romulus and Remus, un- 
derwent the fame Fate, and were coyn'd into 
little brazen Staters. The ſeveral Statues alſo 
of a Man fighting with a Lyon, of the Horſe 
Neilbus, cover'd with Scales behind, of an Ele- 
pbunt with a moving Prob ſcis, of the Sphinx's, 
beautiful as Women, and terrible as Beaſts; 
which can occaſionally walk, or fly in the Air, 
to fight with Birds of Prey. There was alſo 
the Statue of a wild Horſe, pricking up his Ears, 
ſnorting, curvetting, and prancing ; this, and old 

Ila were ſerved in the ſame injurious Manner. 
She was figur'd like a Woman to the Waſte, with 
Ge - 2 
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a grim frightful Look, juſt as ſhe appear'd, when 
ſhe ſent her Dogs to deſtroy 272 There 
was alſo plac'd in the Hippocum a brazen Eagle, 
which was the Invention of Apollonius Tyaneus, 
and a celebrated Monument of his Sorcery. This 
Impoſtor, when he was once requeſted by the 
Byzantians, to heal them of the Bitings of Ser- 
pents, which was then a common Malady among 
them, immediately uſing ſome diabolical Charms, 
and heatheniſh Ceremonies, he plac'd this Eagle 
upon a Pillar; it was a pleaſant Sight enough, 
and deſerv'd the Curioſity of being more nar- 
rowly inſpected; for it made an agreeable Har- 
mony, and leſs dangerous than that of the Sy- 
rens. Its Wings were ſtretch d out, as ready 
for Flight, and it was trampling upon a Ser- 
pent, wreathing it ſelf about him. The Serpent 
ſeem'd to make the utmoſt Effort to bite the 
Eagle, but its Venom had no Power to hurt 
him. The Eagle ſeem'd to gripe him ſo hard 
in his Talons, that he was forced to hang down 
his Head quietly, and ſeem'd either to be un- 
willing, or unable to ſpit his Venom at him. 
The Eagle, on the other Hand, look'd briſk and 
ſprightly, and having obtain'd the Victory, ſeem d 
to be in Haſte, to bear him through che Air in 
Triumph, denoting by the Sprightlineſs of his 
Look, and the Feebleneſs of the Serpent, that 
the Serpents, that tormented the Byzantians, 
would hurt them no more, but ſuffer them- 
| ſelves even to be handled and ſtrok d by them. 
But theſe were not the only Curioſities obſerva- 
ble in this Aqulline Statue, It was alſo very 
| remark- 
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remarkable, that the twelve Hours were engra- 
ven under its Wings, under each Wing fax, 
which ſhew'd the Hour of the Day, by the 
Rays of the Sun darting thro' a Hole in each 
Wing, artificially made for that Purpoſe. But 
what ſhall I now fay of the fine Proportions of 
Helen, who engag'd all Greece in her Quarrel, . 
and for whoſe Sake Troy itſelf was laid in Ruineg? 
No Wonder that when living ſhe could charm 
the molt ſtubborn, and ſoften the moſt impene- 
trable Heart, when in breathing Braſs ſhe cap- 
tivated all that faw her. Her Habit fart looſe 
upon her, which diſcover'd too great an Inclina- 
tion for Gallantry. Her Hair, which ſeem'd to 
wave in the Wind, was long and delicate, braid- 
ed with Gold and Jewels. Her Robe was girt 
about her, falling down to the Knee. Her Lips 
ſeem'd like the opening Roſes, you would fancy 
they mov'd, and ſuch an agreeable Smile bright- 
ned her Countenance, as entertain'd the Eye of 
the Spectator with Pleaſure. It is impoſſible for 
me to deſcribe the Sweetneſs and Chearfulneſs of 
her Looks, the Arches of her Eyes, and the per- 
fect Symmetry of the whole Statue. Take it 
therefore as it is given us by Poets and Hiſto- 
rians. Helen the Daughter of Tyndarus was the 
Perfection of Beauty, the Child of Love, the 
Pride, and the Care of Venus; the Maſter- piece 
of Nature, the great Prize of the Grecians an 
Trojans. Where is now your Nepenthe, the ſe- 
cret Charm to guard you from all Evils? Where 
are your irreſiſtible Pbiltrums? Why did you 
not uſe them againſt theſe barbarous Invaders, 

| U 2 with 
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with the ſame Succeſs as you did formerly ? But 
I ſuppoſe it was determined by the Fates, that 
you ſhould fall by the Force of Fire, who have 
rais'd ſuch Flames in the Breaſts of thoſe who 
came to behold you; or perhaps theſe our new 
Conquerours, who pretend to be deſcended from 
the Trojans, threw your Statue into the Fire, to 
revenge the burning of that City, of which you 
was only the innocent Cauſe. But I can nei- 
ther think nor ſpeak with Patience of theſe ava- 
ritious Monſters, who have demoliſh'd the moſt 
valuable, the moſt curious, the moſt coſtly Sta- 
tues in the whole World; Fellows, who would 
have fold their Wives for Money; who behay'd 
themſelves rather like Birds of Prey, than a re- 
gular well-diſciplin'd Army; only with this Dif- 
nce, that they ſpent their Prey as looſely, as 
they got it ingloriouſly, and would willingly ven- 
ture their Lives to ſupport their Extravagance. 
Hear theſe Verſes of Homer, who is well known 
to the Greeks and the Barbarians; to the Learned, 
and Unlearned, concerning Helen, 


— No Wonder ſuch Celeftial Charms, 

For ten long Years ſhould hold the World in Arms. 
| | Pope. 

Pardon this Digreſſion: — There was alſo 
page upon a Pillar a more modern Statue of a 
man, which was very curious and agreeable. 
Her Hair hung down behind, combed cloſe down 
from the Forehead backwards, not breaded up, 
but bending to the Hand of the Spectator. Upon 
the right Hand of this Statue ſtood the Eque= 


ſtrian 
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ftrian Statue of a Man. The Horſe ſtood 

one Leg, the other bore a Cup with a mix d 
Potion. The Rider was of a large Size, his 
* Body compleatly arm'd, his Legs and his Feet 
were cover'd with Greaves, his Air was 

rough, and warlike. The Horſe was mettleſome, 
and high courag'd, pricking up his Ears, as tho 
he heard the Trumpet. His Neck was high, his 
Look fierce, his Eyes ſparkling, as eager for-the 
Battle; he rear'd up his Fore- feet, and 

like a War-Horſe. Near this Statue, hard by 
the Eaſtern Goal, call'd Rufus, were a Range of 
Statues of Charioteers, dextrous in driving the 
Chariot, and turning the Goal. They were 
very buſy. in managing their Bridles, and ſmack- 
ing their Whips, and directing their Horſes, 
with their Eyes fix'd ſteddily upon the Goal, 
In ſhort, there ſeem'd to be deſcrib'd in theſe 
Figures all the Tumult and Fury of a Chariot 
Race, with the moſt vigorous Struggle for Vi- 
ctory and Succeſs. This Deſcription of theſe 
| Statues may ſeem imperfect: for it never was 
my Intention to deſcribe them all. But what 
gave me the moſt agreeable Pleaſure, and ſeem d 
to me the moſt admirable Piece of Workman- 
ſhip, was a large Pedeſtal, upon which was 
plac'd an Animal caſt in Braſs, as large as an 
Ox, having a ſhort Tail, and a moderate Dew- 
lap, ſomething like the Agyptian Cattle. It had 
no Hoofs; but held in its Teeth, ready to 
ſtrangle it, another Animal, cloth'd all over with 
Scales, almoſt impenetrable. Ir ſeem'd to be a 
Bafilick, and had a Mouth ſomewhat like a 
| | U 3 Serpent 's. 
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t's. It was taken by many to be an Ox 
of the Nie, and by ſome to be a Crocodile. 
But I forbear to give the ſeveral Conjectures 
upon it. Theſe Figures however ſeem' d to re- 
preſent an odd Sort of Fight, each of them fu- 
riouſly ſtriving for Victory. The Creature which 
ſeem d to be the Bafilisk was in Colour like a 
Frog, and was all over bloated from Head to 
Foot. He was caſting out his Venom upon his 
Antagoniſt, with an Intent to deſtroy him. This 
Animal was carv'd as bearing upon one Knee, 
and in a languiſhing Condition. This Obſerva- 
tion gave the Spectators occaſion to believe it 
fallen dead backward, if the Baſe where he ſtood 
had not ſupported him. There was alſo the 
Figure of another Animal, in whoſe Jaws was 
repreſented a ſmaller Creature, whoſe Mouth was 
open as almoſt choak d by the Teeth which held 
him, ſtruggling to get looſe, but to no Purpoſe. 
His Tail, which was very ſhort, ſeem'd to trem- 
ble; his Shoulders, his fore Feer, and the hinder 
Part of his Body, were hid in the Mouth of his 
Enemy, and maſh'd by his Jaws. Theſe Ani- 
mals alſo mutually kill'd each other. Thus we 
may obſerve, that theſe Poiſonous Creatures, fo 
deſtructive to Man, are no leſs noxious to each 
other. And this, many Times, is the Caſe of 
Nations, and Kingdoms, as was exemplify'd in 
the Romans, when they made War upon us; 
killing, and deſtroying one another, through the 
Power of Chrifft, who repyceth not in Blood, 
and diſperſeth the Nations that delight in War; 
who maketh the Juſt to walk upon the —_— 
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and the Baſiliſk, and treadeth the Lyon and Dra- 
gon under his Feet. 


In the Beginning of this MS @ large Folio 
Page, er ern A followi 1 ords, _ the 
Benefattor's own Hand. Sir John Roe, Bart. 
« Ambaſſador from His Majeſty of Great Britain 
to the Grand Seignior, as 4 perpetual Teſtimony 
« of bis Gratitude to the Univerſity, (Oxon) gave 
« this Book, which he met with in his — 2 
 & the Public Library, 1628. 
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| A. 
AX Bacus from 38.3. 
i Which fignihes a 
ſquare Trencher. 
It is the four 
| ſquareTadle,that 
makes the Capital on the 
Top of a Column, p. 148 
ACcR©POL1S, is that Point of 
Land where Old Byzan- 
tium ſtood, 157 
Torr riaus, how they ad- 
orn their Pillars, 175 


AlrhArETs, Hrian and 


Greet, 

ANNULETS, are little ſquare 
Parts turn'd round in the 
Corinthian Capitals, 264 

ANTIQUITY, a famious Piece 
of it, 154 

AroPHRYGE, it comes from 
the Greet Word eren, 


and ſignifies that Part of a 


Column, where it feems to 
Ax out of its Ba/?, 253 

Aquepucr of Valens, 197. 
Of Valentinian, 212, Other 
AqueTutts, 213 
ArcniTRAvE, this Word ty 
a Compound of two Lan- 


Suages⸗ dex and Trabs, 


and denotes the firſt Mem- 
ber of the Entablature,1ns 
Az1vs, his miſerable Death, 
177 
ARMATION, a Place of Arms, 
28 
ASTRAGAL, is deriv'd from 
the Greet Word As 
aS-, and ſignifies the little 
Joynts in the Neck. It 
is a Member of Archite- 
cture joyn'd to Baſes, Cor 
nices, and Architraves, 242 
AvVASARIUS, a Street in Cen- 
Nantineple, 238 


B. 

Acnto's, of Achilles, 20. 
B Of Arcadius, 79. Of 
Anaſtaſia, 208. Of Baja- 
et, 193. Of Caroſa, 198. 
Of Conſtantius, 210. Of 
Honarius, and Eudocia, 169. 
Of Zeuxippus, 97 
BASE. This figniftes the 
Foot of a Pillar, which 
ſupports it; as alſo that 
Part, upon which the Shaft 
of the Pillar bears, 109 


| BasILICA, is derived from 
=_— a King, and way 


: 
* 
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a large Building, made at 
firſt for Kings and Prin- 
ces; afterwards they were 
turn'd into Courts of Ju- 
ſtice, and ſometimes into 
Churches. In Confltanti- 
nople it contain'd the Im- 
perial Library, confiſting 
. of fix hundred Thoufand 
Volumes; was alſo a Seat 
of Learning, and a Place 
of Traffick, 145 
BEZESTAN, in the Oftoman 
Language, is their _— 
Exchange, 
BLACHERNAE, a Part of + 
Suburbs, 63 
BrazEen-BuLr, 228 
ByzAnTIUm, founded by 
Byzas, 13. The Mega- 
rians its firſt Inhabitants, 
14. Rebuilt by the Lace- 
demonians, 15. Afterwards 
call'd Antosina, ibid. Af- 
ter that New Rome, Con- 
Hantinople, and Anthuſa, 
or Florentia by Conſtantine, 
ibid. Its Revolutions, ibid. 
Its Walls, Towers, Gates, 
Ports, 17. Taken by the 
Romans, 19. Its Antient 
Situation and Extent, 20, 
The greateſt City in all 
Thrace, 21. Rebuilt by 
Conſtantine, 23. Its ſeven 
Towers, 71. Its Old Ca- 
ſtle where built, 76 
C. 
AvriTar, the Top of a 
Pillar, 113 
APITOL; This was a large 
Te emple, where they cele- 


brated their Feſtivals and 
Triumphs, and to which 
= repair'd upon publick 
Occaſions, 2503 
— s, the drudging 
Porters among the Turks, 


it, n | * 134 
CualcorxArIA, the Pla- 
ces where they worked 
their Braſs, 148 
CARAVANSERA, a Place 
built like an Inn for the 
Reception of Strangers and 
Travellers, 52 
CAA, or CHERAs, a Bay 
which divides Galata from 
the City, and is fo called, 
becauſe it winds round 
like a Horn, 
Cn Is To St. bee; 


Cnuxch of St. 4 
Bleſſed Virgin, St. John 
Baptiſt, 28. Of Anaſtaſia 
and Hirena, 192. St. 
Agathonicus, 80. Of the 
Apoſtles, 221. Of the Bla- 
chernæ, 63. Of Bacchus, 
and Sergius, 117. Of St. 
Euphemia, 124. Of St. 
Irene, 101, Of St. Mar- 
cian, 114. Of St. 
of Mocius and St. Anne, 
260. Of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, 117. Of St. Paul, 
204. Of St. Polyclete, 124. 
Of Procopius, .of the Mar- 
tyr Deca, 121. Of St. 
Theodore, 202, And of St. 
Thomas, 120 


Cancun, without the Walls 


4, 
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of the City. This Church 
was called Xgi5%s xe 
that is, a Church ſacred 
to Chriſt, in a Monaſtery 
call'd Chora; becauſe when 


firſt built it ſtood in the 


Suburbs, 242. See Can- 
tacuzenus. 

Cnurcn of St. Sophia, ſi- 
ruate in the Imperial Pre- 
cinct, 81. By whom built, 
82. By what Architects, 
84. Its , Breadth, 
and Height, 86. Incruſted 
with elegant Marble of all 
Kinds, 87. Its Roof, Pil- 
lars, and Arches, ibid. 
The whole Architecture 
of it deſcrib'd from Page 

87, to 95 

cincus Maximus, a Place 
of a large oblong Figure, 
built for the Exerciſe of 
Martial Sports, with Seats 
for the Spectators, 103 

CisTERN, of Bonus, 28. 
Of Mocifia, 66. Imperial 
Ciſtern, whoſe Roof is 
ſupported with 4336 Mar- 
ble Pillars, diſcovered by 
the Author, 147. More 
Ciſterns, 162. 

Tpbeadoſſus, 169. Of Arca- 

. Uius and Madeſtus, 124. 

Of Juſtinian, 260, Of St. 
Benedict, 275 

Coch, This was a Gate 
of the City, and ſo call'd, 
as I conceive, becauſe it 
nad winding Stairs with- 
in it, A 116 

Colossus, Its Deſcription 

and Size, 108, 109 


Ciſtern f 


Col uuNA VIRGINEA, 58 
Co Ns TAN TIN E. An Ac- 
count of his fine Build- 
ings, 23, 24. A Prince 
of Remarkable Clemency 
and Goodneſs, 28. His 
- Military Standard, 183. 
The Story of his ſeeing 
the Croſs in the Heavens 
- vindicated, 84. His Cof- 
fin, 222 
ConsTANTINOPLE, its de- 
lightful Situation, 1. Its 
Strength, 2. Its Commo- 
dities, 3. Conveniencies 
of its Port, 5. Is the 
Key of the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea, 6. Its 
choice Wines, 7. Its Tim- 
ber, 8. Its Fiſh, 9. Tem- 
perature of its Climate, 
ibid. The Diſpoſition of 
its Inhabitants, 10. The 
| Fortreſs of all Europe, 11. 
Its Magnificence and vaſt 
Extent, 24, 25. Its Fi- 
gure, 29. Its Compals 
and Length, 30. Its 
Breadth, 31. Strength, 
and Statelineſs of itsWalls, 
67. By whom built and 
repair'd, 68, Its ſeveral 
Gates, 70. The long 
Walls of it by whom 
built, 72. Divided To 
14 Wards, 
Conn this fignifies the 
third, and higheſt Part of 
the Entablature, 113 
CycroBion; this was a 
round Caſtle in the City, 
and ſome time a Palace, 
239 
Crx k- 


TIN D E X. 


CyNROGCION; this was the 
ſame Kind of Building 
with the Theatrum Vena- 
torium in antient Rome, 
244 


D. 


ELrHIc TxiPos, 111 
DexTILs, is a Mem- 

ber of the Ionic Cornice, 
Square, and cut out at 
proper Diſtances, which 
ives it the Form of a 

t of Teeth, 242 
DiczrAToON; a Tax laid 
upon the People for Re- 
pairing the Walls of the 
City, 68 
Diorr; this is a Meaſure 
ſomewhat ſhort of an 
Inch, 104 
Divan, it fignifies the Fo- 
rum Judiciale of the Turks, 


38 
E. 


MEeRALD, of a large 
Size, 160 
ENTABLATURE; this Word 
denotes the three Mem- 
bers of Architecture, viz. 
the Architrave, Frieze, and 
Cormce, 113 
EXACIONION ; this was a 
Place, thro* which there 


ran the Land-Wall of the 


City, 218 
ExAammon of HerACL1us, 
or ERA. This is a 
Word which is Greeciz'd 
from the Latin Examen, 
and ſignifies a Standard 


Meaſure appointed by that 
Emperour, 141 
F. 


Acrioxs. Theſe were 
Company of Chariot- 
racers. There were four 
Companies of them at 
Old Rome. At Conſtanti- 
nople, (as far as I have 
obſery'd, or at leaſt not 
mention'd by Gyllus) but 
only One, which was cal- 
led the Praſine Fuctian, 
becauſe they wore a Green 
Livery. The Word Pra- 
fine is deriv'd from Negro, 
a Leek, 116, 117 
Fascias, Theſe are three 
Bands in Architecture, of 
which the Architrave is 
compos'd, 242 
Frieze, The round Part 
of the Entablature, which 
is between the Architrave, 
and the Cornice, 253 
Forum of Arcadius, 257. 
Of Auguſtus, 83. Of Can- 
ftantine, 171. Cupedinis, 
153, Of Honorius, 275. 
Forum Piſtorium, 195. F- 
rum Pretorianum, or 
Court of Publick Juſtice, 
170, Forum in the Tau- 
rus, and the Forum of 


Theodefius, 169 
G. 


ALATA, now called Sycæ 
and Pera, its Situa- 
tion, 264 
GATES 


FN" D EX 


nk: of Conſtantinople, 70 
GranD-HETAERIARCH, 
Commander of the prime 
Auxiliary Band; for there 

weere two ſuch Bands under 
the Greet Emperors, the 
One called the » , 
the other 5s Aung frag 
i. e. the Greater and Leſſer 
Band of Auxiliaries. The 
Commander of the former 
Was 6 inne traigeia;” Ag- 
Bu ſometimes in one 
Wo Mi yAαA HY X75 » 
230, See 8 

GrMNASTIA, Places where 

they exercis'd themſelves 
in Martial Sports, 158 


H. 


Irrocum, 290. This 
H J take to be the ſame 
with the Hyppodrom. 
HyeeopDrom, the Place where 
they perform'd their Races 
of all Kinds, 103 
Homex, his Thads and Oady/- 
ſes inſcrib'd, in Golden 
Characters, on the Gut of 
a Dragon, 144 
HosPrTAL of Sampſan, and 
Eubulus, 100 
HyPoTRACAELION, this is 
the moſt ſlender Part, or 


Neck of the Pillar, which 


touches the Capital, 263 
. 
TNTER C0 LUMNIATION, 


4 the Diſtance of one Pillar 
from another, 147 


L. 


ABARUM, this Word 
hgnifies a longer piece 
of Wood, tranſvers'd near 
the Top with a ſhort 
Piece, upon which hangs 
the military Flag, 184 
LAur rum, A place in 
 Conftantmeple ſo called, 
becauſe it was Nightly 
Itluminated. 


M. 


AGNAURA, a place in 
the Suburbs, 239 
Manomer, took the City 
195 
MAxc ANA, a Place of 
Arms; alſo a N 
of that Name. 
Mepar., of Belizarius, ' 44 
MrIARIUu Avreum, this 
this was a gilded Pillar, 
from whence they us'd to 
adjuſt the Diſtances of 
Places from the City, 152 
Movp1vus, this generally fig- 
nifies a Buſhel according 


to Engliſh Meaſure ; but 


J am ſenfible, I had tranſ- 
lated it more properly, 
had I made it to fignify 
no more than a Peck want- 
ing half a Pint; which is 
the Grecian Modins. 107 
MopurkEs, theſe are certain 
Meaſures invented to re- 
gulate the whole Building, 
113 

MonasTEery, of Studius, 
259 

Moklox, 


INDEX 


Mox1on, a place ſo call'd, 
which ran round the Hip- 
padrom, 123 

Mosaic Work, A curious 
Piece of it, 87 


O. 


BeLisk, built of The- 

baic Marble, 103. Two 
more Obeliſts, 104 
Ovoro, or Egg, is that 
Member of Architecture, 
which is firſt plac'd on 
the Top of Joni Capitals, 

: 113 


Acks, by this, the Au- 


thor means the Ordi- 


nary Steps a Man takes in 
Walking, which cannot 
be exactly reduced to the 
Roman Pace, becauſe they 
vary according to the dif- 
ferent Aſcents and De- 
ſcents of the Ground he 
walks, | 65 


Pala of Conſtuntine, 134 


of the Grand Seignar, 37 
of Juſtinus, 120. Other 
Palaces built by him, 121 
Palace of Maximium, 81. 
Palaces of Sophia, 121. 
PalLAbiun of Minerva, 


117, Deſcribd, 179. 
How Figur'd, 180 
PzpeEsTAL; this is that 


Member of Architecture, 
that- ſupports a Column, 
having a Baſe and Cornice 
different, according to the 
Difference of the ſeveral 


Orders of Building, 113 


 PHANARIUM, a Street in 


Conſtantinople 236 
Praro, a Watch- Tower; 
ſet up as a Guide to Ships 
at a Diſtance, 96 
PRaiLOXENON; this Word, 
by its Derivation from the 
Greet, ſignifies a publick 
Place of Entertainment 
for Travellers, and Stran- 
gers. The Turks at pre- 
ſent call theſe Places Ca- 
ravanſera s, 161 
PiLLAR of Arcadins; this is 
the ſame Pillar, which is 
called the Hiſtorical Pillar ; 
and which is Repreſented 
among the Cuts which I 
have added to this Book: 
It is therefore called the 
Hiſtorical Pillar ; becauſe 
it Repreſents the Actions 
and Triumphs of that Em- 
peror. It is a plain Mar- 
ble Column, 147 Foot in 
Height; work'd in Baſſo 
Relievo, 250, See Tourne- 
=o ne 
PILLARA of MARCian; this 
Pillar is only mention'd 
by my Author; but ſince 
his Time has been diſco- 
ver'd in a private Garden 
at Conſtantinople, by Sir 
G. Whekr. The Pillar 
is made of Granate, and 
is thought to have been 
the Urn, where that Em- 
peror's Heart was buried, 
256, See the fame Au- 
thor, . 


PILLAR 


"S Þ FS Þ 


PitLLARs; Of Conftantine, 
1 56.Corinthian, very large, 
137. Pillars in the Hippo- 
drom, 110, 111, 112. Of 
Rn 129. Porphyry 

illar, 172. See alſo the 
Cuts. Pillars in the Senate- 
Houſe, 131. Of Sophia, 
120. Of Theadoſius, 129. 
Of Valentinian, 25 6. 

PrixrAH; in Architecture 
it is taken for that ſquare 
Member, which makes the 
Foundation of the Baſe of 
the Pillar, 113. 

PorTiCo's; theſe were 
Buildings of curious work, 
added to publick Structures 

whether Sacred or Civil. 

PorTi1cCo, Of the Church of 

the Apoſtles, 221. Im- 
perial Portico, where ſealed 
150. Other Portico's, full 


of Statues, 151. Portico, 
called Sigma, 221 
PRYTANEUM; this was a 


| ſtately Building, where 
- thoſe who had deſery'd 
well of the Government, 
were handſomely main- 
tain'd at the publick 
Charge. There was ſuch 
a Structure at Athens, for 
the ſame purpoſe, 169 
PryRADIMICAL Engine; its 
Uſe and Contrivance, 197 


8. 


Cori; this is a Mem- 
ber of Architecture hol- 


low'd, or fluted as a Demi- 


Channel. It is particu- 
ly us'd in the Baſes, where 

it is plac'd between the 
Tore, and the Aftragals, 
113 

SexnaTt-House; built by 
Conſtantine, 132. How ad- 
om'd, 182 
SERAGL10, or the Imperial 
Palace; a Deſcription of 


it, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41. 


Where fituate, 51, Its 
Extent, 52 
SHAFT of a Pillar is the Bo- 


dy of it, 111 
STADIA ; theſe were Places, 
in the Form of Circo's, for 
running of Men and Hor- 
ſes, 136 
STATUES ; Of Apollo, 176. 
Of Arcadia, and Verina, 79. 
Of Arcadius and Honorius, 
197. Of Ariadne, 139, Of 
Arius and others, 154. Of 
Byzas and Phidalia, 141. 
Of Conſtantine the Great, 
170. A Silver Statue of 
Eudacia Auguſta, 101, Two 
Female Statues, 186, Of 
the Fortune of the City, 
154. A gilded Statue, and 
that of Juſtinian, 141. Of 
Helena and others, 138. 
Of Hercules, 142. Statues 
in the Hippodrom, 108, 
109, 110, 111. Statue of 
old Homer very fine, 78. 
Of Juſlinian, 127, Statues 
in the Lauſus, 159. Of Leo 
the Emperour, 123. Of 
Longinus, 187. Of the 


Muſes, 139. Of Princes, 
Poets, 


T N D E xX 


Poets, Hiſtorians, and O- 
rators, 99. Of Pultheria, 
139. Of Rhea, 131. Of 
Theodora, 79. Of Thes- 
doſius, 125, 129. Of Tra- 
jan, Theodofrus, Valenti- 
nian, Gibbus, Firmillianus, 
and Eutropius, 142. Of 
Zeno, Statues in the Bag- 
nio's of Zeuxippus, 98 
STATUEs (mention'd in the 
Appendix) demoliſh'd by 
the Romans. Anemades, a 
Woman plac'd on a Py- 
ramid, and turning with 
the Wind, 287. Animals ; 
two large ones repreſent- 
ed in Braſs, 293. Animals; 
two leſs, 294. An A/ and 
his Driver, 289. Chari- 
teers; a Range of them, 
293. An Eagle in Braſs, 
entwin'd by 4 Serpent, 
290. An Elephant,289. An 
Equeſtrian Statue of a Man, 
293. An Equeſtrian Statue 
in the Taurus, 287, A 


Military Standard, 184 
* 


Avzvs; a Street in 
Conſtantinople, 193 


TzemPLEs ; Of Amphbiaraus, 


274. Of Apollo, 120. Of 
Bacchus, 77. Of Ceres, 
166, Of Concord, 120. 
Of Diana Lucifera, 274. 
Of Ja, 259. Of Juno, 


190. Of Jupiter, 97. Of 


Neptune, 76. Of Pluto, 


190. Of Preſerpina, 166. 


Of the Sun and Moon, 
208, Of Tellus, 166. Of 
Venus Placida, 274 


TETRAPYLUM; a Deſcrip- 


tion of itz 196 


THreBAic OBEL1sK, where 


fix d, 103. Its th, 
with a Deſcription of it, 
104, 105, Manner of Rai- 
ſing it, (See the Cuts) 106 


THERMATION ; a Place of 


Bathing, 255 


Helen very ſine, 291. An Tous of Bajazet, 194. 


Heſperian Hercules, 288. 
A Horſe wild, 289. A Hy- 
ena, and a Wolf, ibid. 
A in Braſs, 288. A 

an fighting with a Lyon, 
289. Neilzus, a Horſe, ib. 
Old Scylla, ibid. Sphinx's, 
ibid. a Voman, a more 
modern Statue, 293 
STRATEGIUM, a kind of 2 
Parade, or Place where the 
Generals uſually pitched 


their Tents, and exercis'd 


their Men, 23 
SYPARUM ; the Flag of a 


deſcrib'd, 200. Tomb of 
Conſtantine, 221. Of Ma- 
homet, 55, Of Mahomet, 
Solyman's Son, 202. Of 
Mauritius, 248. Of Se- 
lymus, 59 


Tonk; this is the third 


Member of Architecture 
in the Baſe of the Co- 
lumn, which turns round 
it like a Ring, 113 


TRABEATION, 113. See 


Entablature. 


TRICLINIUM ; this was 2 


Place of Publick Enter- 
taintnent 


Times a very ſumptuous 
Building moſt beautifully 
adorn'd, 162. The great 
Triclinium built by Anafta- 
ſites, 246. The Triclinium 
of Magnaura, 239 
T'x1p0s of Apollo; this Tri- 
was et upon a brazen 

Pillar. made of three Ser- 
pents entwin'd, which was 
about fifteen Foot high, 
according to Tournefort. 

3 See the Cut of the Serpen- 
tine Pillar, 112 
Tunxs; their Way of build- 


ing Pillars, 188 
| V. 
[7 Es rut, or VesT1- 


BULUM ; a Houſe of 
Entrance into a Church, 
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tainment, and was many 


or any great Building, 133 


Vorvr ak. The Word ſig- 


nifies wreath'd, and is that 
Part of the Capitais, of 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Compoſite. Orders, which is 
ſuppos'd to repteſent the 
Bark of Trees twiſted, 119 


W. 


72 


— Imperial, | 142 


X. 


ERxoLoPHon; thisWord 
ſignifies a dry Union, 

and the Place was call'd 
ſo, becauſe whoever was 
anointed there never us'd 
to bath 259 
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A The Entrance into of Serraglo from , aty. 
B LZoagimgs for the GUAN. 

C The great Hall [or Þ vubleck Audience. 

D Ze Saure Lodging? 

E The Womens Lodging? 22 


F Pleaſure Houſes. 


YO v3; 


G The Grand Sine Barge-hou/ed. 
H Part of Conſlantmofule called Balat. 
I ZreEntrance mo the Serraglo {rom Sea. 


K Sancia Sofihua now 1. Grand Signors Moſhi 


L Ham gf the AJia Shoar. * 
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